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FOREWORD 


Ever oince came to be known to the West bj the 

edition of the ^usamhara pnbliebed bj William Jonea from 
"v Colmitta in 1792, esvetol western schalarsf and mtica ^at inierefit* 
ed in Kfllida t m and his works, and there has been a eontinooDJ 
r- flow of books, monographs and artioles, in Edgliah and oontinea* 
tal langnagea, dealing with the textual and eorerai other aspects 
^ of the KalidAfliL problem. This is supplemented bj an equal]j 
enormous msae of material, produced in India, both in English 
^ and in legioiiai longuagea, since the last centni^ after the western 
^ methods of research were introdnced here* Ihutpite aueb a huge 
, materia], most of the intriguing and boSSing problems eonceming 
‘t, Kflhdkwi and his works have defled all attempts at solation, and 
still await further research though much ground has been cohered 
during all this time. 
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Some problems, sncb os tbe oaeription of Nalodaya, Bfiksasa* 
bkrya, Nititshraaud RiTni l ar other works to EMidkea have been con' 
olnsively solved, but the date and place of birth of tbe celebrated 
poet and dramatiat are fltill in dispute. The dUonssions about 
the extent of the BAghuvamia, Eumhmeambhava and MegliadQta 
and about Kklidksa's authorahip of the Btnsamlihra also have not 
yielded any definite result. Of tho vsjions problems in thoMegha- 
ddta that of tho loeation of Ehmagiri hae engaged tbe atten¬ 
tion of several scholars. None of tbe theories so far advanoed 
with regard to tbe diverse problems indicated above are Una], and 
in the abeenoe of further and more definite materia! it is not 
possiblo to reach any convincing conoltisione. The problem of 
the identification of ft&magiri in tbe Ueghoduta is one that has 
of late osaumed the proportions of a vigorous oontroverey with¬ 
out leading to an incontrovertible solution. 

FRESH LIGHT ON KALEDASA'S MEGHAHOTA by Shri 
y. K. Faranjpe is an attempt, junong other thinga, to locate 
Bkmagiri in Eastern India. Tho object of tbe author in writing 
tbo book is to ostabliah ([)i the identity of Khlld&sa^ Hhmagiri 
with R&mgarh in Madhya Pradesh; (ii) the Ekma story os the 
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main source of Kalid&sa for his Meghadata and bis heavy indebted* 
ness to V&lniiki in several particulars; and (iii) the location of 
Paucavati and Citrakute respectively at Bhadraohalam near 
Bajamuhendry and the sontheaatem part of the present Madhya 
Pradesh. He has also advanced certain interesting suggestions 
regarding date and provenance of E&lMAsa. Shri Paranjpe has 
ransacked Utarary works—Brahmanical, Buddhist and Jain, 
popular traditions. Gazetteers, Arohioological and epigraphical 
reports, historical works and other sources in order to collect 
material in support of his theses. He has also consulted several 
MSS in the collection of the Bhaudarkar Oriental Research 
Institute and has carefully studied the views of the commentators 
of the Megliaduta. Nine tables given in the Appendix as also the 
maps and illustrations will facilitate the understanding of the 
snthor's arguments. Successful advocate that he is, Shri Paranjpe 
has argued his cose skilfully marshalling a mass of evidence in its 
favour, and bos presented it with vigour. Ho has considered the 
problems in a scientific manner and his views merit a carefnl 
consideration by competent scholars. 

The book bears ample testimony to the tremendous labour 
spent by Shri Paranjpe in its preparation, to highly interesting 
and origicai manner in which ho has presented the material, and 
also the creditable manner in which he has performed his work. 
He deserves to be complimented on the production of such a fina 
work which is, indeed, a valuable addition to the books on the 
subject, and which no student of KMidhaa can afibrd to ignore. 


A. D. Pusalker 


For tbo text and order of the verses in 
book, we have followed Sahitya Academy 
Dr. S. K. De ( First Edition 1957). 


the MeghadQta in this 
’a Critical edition by 
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T Tibetan translation 
EW Edition by H.H. Wilson 
(Calcutta, 1813) 
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The Two Routes Meet 



Rftmgftdh in Madhya Pradeaha la the meelLng point of tha 
two rontea—Rama'a Vanavflsa route and the route of the olond. 

Hnnce, Ramgadh = Rftmagiri t = Oitrakttta) 

BiUna*B route is ahown by arrow-headflj and the Moghaddta 
route by a aeriafl of clouds. 
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INTRODUCTION 


It may be stated at the outset, that the some¬ 
what presumptuous title of the book should be under* 
stood to represent only an humble attempt or study, 
made by the author for finding an answer to some of 
the undecided problems in Kalidasa’s Megbaduta. The 
object of the present treatise is fourfold; 

(1) To offer the correct interpretation for the first 
time of certain crucial passages bearing on 
the topography in the Meghaduta. 

(2) To establish the identity of Kalidasa's Rama- 
giri with Ramgadh in Madhya pradesh and 
also to point out the exact geographical 
places mentioned therein; to trace the route 
of the cloud-messenger ( from Ramghi to 
Ujjayini) and thus bring to light the correct 
topographical back-ground in the Meghaduta, 
and further to show how its knowledge is 
essential to the literary appreciation of the 
poem as well. 

(3) To point out that Rama story was the main 
source of Kalidasa for his Meghaduta, and 
that Valmiki's epic therefore serves as a 
master key for the purpose of solving what 
otherwise appear to be some of the bafiling 
problems in Kalidasa’s poem. 

(4) To find out the correct historical Vanavasa 
route of Rama, as known in ancient times, 
which in other words moans, to fix the loca¬ 
tion of the famous Panchavati, and the 
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Dandakaaranya Forest. ( It will be shown 
how the route of the cloud and the Vanavasa 
route of Rama meet and thus corroborate 
each other). 

Unfortunately unknown remains the past of the 
most celebrated poet of India. To obtain even a 
glimpse of it, is an eagerly awaited joy for his admi¬ 
rers. The investigations of the author, therefore, seek 
to throw fresh light from a new angle and in a new 
manner on the famous Meghaduta, particularly with 
regard to the nature, origin and development of its 
theme and story. The historical and topographical 
back-ground of the poem is attempted to be unfolded 
with the help of fresh evidence, internal and external. 
Much of the material, proof, and perspective present¬ 
ed in the book is mostly new and constitutes a consist¬ 
ent presentation, made for the first time. Although the 
book contains some argument meant for an advanced 
student of Sanskrit and its classical works, as also some 
of it for the specialists in Indology, Archaeology and 
allied subjects, the bulk of the book, and the general 
discussion of the topics are addressed to the general 
reader. The author will feel amply rewarded if his 
effort is found fruitful, and if it can serve the purpose, 
for which it is undertaken. 

A remarkable literary work 

Well did Chezy say that if all other works of 
Kalidasa were to be extinct and if only Meghaduta 
were to remain, Kalidasa's reputation as a poet would 
not suffer a bit. The pithy observation of the French 
orientalist, however, does not bring out fully the real 
merit and importance of the celebrated poem and the 
place it occupies in Sanskrit literature. The converse 

S roTOsition probably would do it more successfully. 

f all the other works of our poet remain but Megha¬ 
duta is lost, the flight of his imamnative power would 
certainly fail short of the HimaUyan heights which 
are reached in Meghaduta. Sanskrit poetry wrill suffer 
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from such a loss, as much 

MeghaduU lost will be somewhat l^e ‘ 

the lovers and lovers of orotio poetry. The ]^thetio- 

romantio love-lyric is unique and inunitab^m nsMy 
respects, although attempts have reputedly b^n 
ma^in the past to imitate it, though with sc^ 
success. Megh^uta is certainty not the magnum opw 
of t^poet. But it would undoubtedly vie memty 
with hither formidable works, if not for supremacy 
at least for bold imagination and exquisite execution. 
No doubt there are in the field great masters like 
Vvaaa and Valmiki with their monument^ epi(» 
dMcribing war or god-ward devofron, to ‘^rill 
ennoble tm- Even so, Kalidasa, the noUy 
child of the Muse, does occupy a place of his own. in 
certain respects he is unique and even unsurpassable. 
The role of a love-lyric too cannot ^ under-rate^ 
The emotion and joy of love has ever 
and most persistent of the higher joys of life. Byron 
said significantly- 

Devotion wafts the mind above. 

But heaven itself descends in love. 

The poet of love, who sings of its highest moods 
phasS, is perhaps the greatest benefactor of humanity. 

The Meghaduta probably represente the first 
revolutionary departure of its kind from the epic form 
then current. The brevity of Kahdaaa s Meghaduta m 
indeed the soul and source of ita unfadmg charm and 
amazing popularity. Its simultaneous apj^a to 
and heart is no less responsible for the unfailing grip, 
which the cloud-messenger continues to exerc^, ever 
since it was set on flight centuries ago, by the wmgs 
of his imagination. Mr. Ryder nghUy pomts out : 

“ Poetical fluency is not rare; intellectu^ 
msp is not very uncommon; but the oomb- 
hiation has not been found perhaps more 
than a dozen times since the world began.... 

It might even be said that those rare ana 
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Imppy centuriea that see a man aa great as 
Homer or Virgil or Kalidasa, or Shakespeare, 
partake in that one man of a renaissance. " 

The Meghaduta of Kalidasa is a peon liar product 
wherein the genius of the poet has welded togathoc, 
with remarkable subtlety, what are supposed to be 
rather discordant and incompatible elements—the 
BubjectiTQ and objeotiTe, the imaginative and the 
imaginary, the real and mythical. Perhaps the charm 
is augmented, because it thus represents a perfect 
blend of the real and ideal or of fact and fable. For a 
proper understanding and appraisal of the poem, we 
must endeavour to distinguish and separate the one 
from the other. In the Meghaduta, the presence of that 
indehnahie self of Kalidaaa, the nnmistakenble imprint 
of hie personality as much as of the times, which he 
represented and lived in, are easily discernable. Behind 
the words, one cati almost see and feel the hand of the 
master at work. It has originated a distinct and new 
penre of the literary composition. In touch, texture, 
and treatment, this unique literary piece is peculiarly 
Kalidosan, as much as it is Indian, he, tdyle 
AonfTJic is certainly a sound dictum, but in tlie field 
of art, the style can also he said to be the expression 
of Kacial as much as Individual personality^ The poem 
is accused by somo as suffermg from certain short¬ 
comings. Tastes may diffor. And tests may differ too. 
Probably no fixed standard or objective tests can he 
set up, which may bo appUcable for all times and for 
all people. If any one does not appreciate any of the 
pocfcicfli devices in Mo. ( e. g. like the employment of 
a cloud as a messenger to one's beloved ) they must 
be treated, to say the least, ag vagaries of genius- If 
faults they are, they are of the kind referred to by 
Goldsmith: 

** There are some faults so nearly allied to 
excellence, that we can scarce weed out the 
vice without eradicating the virtue ^ 


1 The Cciod luliircd Mod Act L, Scfiie 1. 
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EapeciaJly ia tlie realm of poetry, personification is a 
recognised means of prod noing great artistic efiecrta* 
Eurther, aa Shakespeare says^the lover, the lunatic 
and the poet are of imagination all compact. There 
is no violation of artistic truth in the central idea of 
the Meghsdnta. 

It most be remembered that every work of art 
is a particular case and must be Judged on its own. 
■* E\^ery composition contains within itself the rules 
by which it should be criticised, or as Mauzoni him¬ 
self more carefully puts * offers to anyone who wiahea 
to examine it the principles necrasary to form a 
judgment of it' ^ Our poet himself inserts an import 
tant hint in V, aa to the perspective from which hia 
poem is to be viewed and appreciated. We have to 
read the Meghaduta through the eyea of a longing 
lover like the Yaksha in tho poem, who is almost 
beside hiraself due to grief of separation. “ 

It is said that even Homer nods. But sometimes 
who nods is the critic and not Homer, Anyway even 
the defects of the great have their own grandeur 
about them, and to use Kalidasa's own simile, they 
are like spots on the moon which perhaps enhance 
her charm and loveliness * The truest test of great 
literature is the extent, to which it enraptures and 
elevates us by its magic. The merger or rather the 
transformation of our lower self into a higher self, 
which the poets seek to bring about, is perhaps the 
greatest secret of their art. That is the reason of their 
lasting fame. That Is why Valmiki, Kalidasa, Sapho, 

l PriiKipIci of liiBraf 7 Criticism by Prflf. AbcrcrombLc, p. 132, 

3 The incitiMiit in the story of M^nu may aliO serve (U in the literuy 
field as illiistmtivr of Ibft importurKc and noDc&iity of the peripcctive or sub¬ 
jective out-look. When fcpeatediy told that Laila is not so chantung and 
beautifulp Msjnu is reported to have said ^ fid, “^You Juive 

lo iook at her throush Majniu^s ey»,* 

4: fk ^rfr ^wpd^rrrTr fm F+ <“1 i't*: Ks L 3 
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Dantef Petrarch ^ and Shakespeare are still read and 
remembered, while other more brave and august 
reputatioBS have long faded or vanished. 

** Princes and capiains leave a iifcle dust, 

And Kings a dubiotis legend of their reign, 

The swords of Caesars they are less than rust. 

The poet doth remain 

And Kalidasa has remained. He stands ont even 
to-day not only as an out-standing genius in tha 
6eld of Sanskrit literaturej but also as a glorious 
symbol and representative of everything that was 
high and noble in the ancient Hindu life, art and 
culture. Meghadiita, the love-lyric of Kalidasa, will 
doubtless continue to shine in the future, as it has 
done in the past, like a bright little star in the firma¬ 
ment of Sanskrit poetry, to be gazed at and admired 
with wondering eyes by the lovers and devotees of 
literature, for its small size bnt great lustre. 

The Riddles in Meghaduta 

But we are not concerned here (at least direetly) 
with the literary appreciation of the poem itself. The 
present tretise proceeds to deal with some of its knotty 
yet interesting problems or what may he called the 
mysteries of Meghaduta, and their possible solution. 
Here are some of them : 

Is K^s Meghaduta an independent literary crea¬ 
tion, all his own ? What is the source of his inspira¬ 
tion 1 Did any similar incident in the life of the poet 
Mmaelf, like the separation from his wife, suggest or 
provoke this out-burst of emotion and passionate 
longing ? How did he hit upon its central idea, or the 
device of sending a friendly cloud ivith a message ? 
Where did K bring the theme from ? Who is this 
Yaksha, kept studiously anonym one ? How does he 
appear on the scene all of a sudden, as if from thin air, 
rather unconnected and unannounced ? How was ho 
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bom in K'b imagination ? Wliy of all tbe places ^ 

The Ramagiri be chosen aa the venue ? Why did K 
connect that hill rather abruptly and seemingly with¬ 
out any reason or relevance with Janakat^aya and 
Rama's paregrinations 7 Is the place mythical or is it 
identical with Ramtek near Nagpur ? If not, which 
then is the real Ramtek ? Is R hill identical with 
Rama’s Chitrakut, aa asserted by the ancient comm¬ 
entators of Me. and denied by their modem counter 
parts ? Which is the correct route of the cloud as 
out-lined by Kalidasa 7 W*bat made him choose the 
mate, he did 7 vVhat led K to conceive and execute 
this literary master-piece 7 W’hy was the lyric ^osen 
or invented as a medium, when epic was the order of 
the day ? When and where was this charming little 
piece composed 7 What inspired him to do so 7 What 
was the occasion, object or motive ? 

These are some of the riddles unsolved, or not 
convincingly solved so far, and they have remained 
among the challenges to a research student of K e 
works. While attempting the task, the author seeks 
to draw certain conclusions, which may be summed 
up and enumerated as follows ,— 

1 Ramtek near Nagpur is not the R of K 
described in his Men. 

2 K is not a mythical or imaginary place. R of 
KaUdasa represents a historical Mil, which is as r^l 
as any other place and which K knew well It can be 
none "other than the present Ramgadh hill in M. 

3 The route of the cloud as visualised by K in 
Me proceeded from Ramgadh hill to the famous mourn 
tain of Amarkantak, but after a small mu th-wand 
detour in between; and then to Rhilsa (Vidisha) and 
Ujjayini i- e. towards the west, all along the northern 
bank of the Narmada- 

4 The present Ramgadh hill was in ancient times 
known as Chitrakut-as it is called so even to-day by 
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the local inhabitants—and waa aupposed to be the 
historical halting place of Rama and Site during their 
banishment. K coined and used the new word Rama- 
giri to denote that hill in l^lahakoahai, which was 
already widely known as once inhabited by Rama. 

5 The prevailing notions about the location of 
Panchavati at Nasik and the Dandakamnya forest on 
the western coast are incorrect and unfounded. The 
ancients took Ramah Panchavati to be at Bhadra- 
chalam near Rajmabendri on the East Godavari^ and 
the famous Dandakaranya comprised roughly the 
aouth-eafitem part of M. P, i. e. to aay the districts of 
Chhattiegadt Bilospur etc. 

6 Ratna^a forest route was directly to the south 
from Prayag ( Allahabad ) to Bhadrachalam; Ram* 
gadh alias Chitrakut hill fell on this way and was 
supposed to be a halting place in Rama's journey 
through the I> forest. 

7 Rama story was the main source of K for his 
Me. He appears to have borrowed not only the central 
device from the almilar episode in Ramayan vis. the 
embassy of Hanuman to Site, but many of the details, 
deseriptiona, and even incidents, ( as also the chief 
characters ) from \^liiiiki'a epic. Y is practically 
Rama in disguise- K's picture of Y is suggested and 
drawn from that of the emotional Rarna-in-sepaTationj 
as delineated by the author of the Ramayan. 

8 The route described in Me particularly from 
to U represents very probably the land-route of those 
days r K knew this part too well. Ralidase^s original 
home was in Mahakosal and very probably in the 
vicinity of Auiarkantak i. e, to say somewhere in the 
region around Rat&npiir in the modem Bilaspur 
district of Madhya Pradesh. 

It be seen, even at this stage, how all these 
propositions stand iotcrconnected. But in the 
following pages they are sought to be proved indepen" 
dently of each other. Each one of them corroborates 
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the other or otherB- They make up a homogeneous 
whole and form a sort of chain, whidi for that very 
reason becomes all the more unassailable- 

The main purpose of the present treatise 

The solution of the probtetna or riddles referred 
to above is to be Bought, not so much for its own 
sake, as because it may enable us to appreciate Kali¬ 
dasa's poem fully, more perfectly and perhaps just in 
the way in which the poet himself expected us to do it. 
It is ofttn thought, that the problems of the nature 
indicated above are idle and at best can only be of 
academic interest and, therefore, have nothing to do 
with the literary appreciation of the poem itself. But 
this viewpoint is neither fair nor scientific. Before 
proceeding to appreciate or eritioiae a litorarj' piece, 
particularly of a lyrical romantic type, it is essential 
to bear in mind the ideal dictum of Manzonih Every 
composition contains within itself the rules or princi¬ 
ples by which it should be criticised. These principles 
as Prof Abercrombie saya^ may be obtained by asking 
three questions: What was the author's intention ? 
Was the intention reasonable T Has the author carried 
it out ? In other words : Dt^eo-ver the purpose; judge 
its worth; crf(ici>e the technique* 

But how are we to gather the intentions of the 
author ? Por that purpose we have to turn to his 
technique, which is the only reliable medium through 
which he could convey them The reason why any 
work of art exists at all and is worth our study is that 
it was the only way in which the author could truly 
give US his intentions. This is the more fio in the cose 
of maatera of diction like Kalidasa, Thus the inten- 

] PtefaK Id hia pckem, LI comlte dJ ComuigaOiJji. 

2 The method Qdvoc^teJ hy Manzooi for Uicriuy appreemtiOD Is well 
worth cDToparinB viiih I he metbod of the MimansiLkaji for dcduciag the aim, 
ohioct cr mtention of a tFcatisc; 
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tion of the author explains his technique whereas the 
technique throws searching light on his intentions. 
The real question therefore, is. How has he carried 
out bm intentions ? But the critic cannot adequately 
wvestigate this question without first oomprehiendina 
the general nature and function of the technique 
employed by the author. ^ 

Every work of art (eapedally literary art) ia a 
partici^ case and must be judged on its merits. The 
Meghaduta of Kabdasa la all the more and peculiarv 
so. Any attempt, therefore, of its literary app^ciation 
or ^ticiam demands on the part of the critic that 
he be pre-eqnip^d with the solution, in so far as it is 
practicaWe, of the three fundamental questions raised 
above. The problems like identification of the places 
are to be investigated not so much for their own sake 
as that it may ultimately help and guide us in the task 
of correctly appraising Kalidasa's work, as algo because 
it may prove useful in discovering new bits of infor¬ 
mation respecting the illustriouB author. The present 
enquiry is intended to enable us to gather as nearlv’ 
m i^flsible, the intention of our author in'compoainff 
^ Meghaduta and the mode in which he gives effect 
to ,t m hia work. The upshot of our investigation in 
the form of answers to the three important querries 
mentioned above may be noted in brief as hereunder ; 

1 The author of the Meghaduta certainly intend¬ 
ed to p^ent a picture universally true, at once reali- 
stm and idealized cleverly conceived and combined 
into one. of a lover-in-^separation and his mental 
of during the helpless peroid 

derived his inspiration from ValmiId's epic, 
for the central theme and ite development as also for 
many a detail In choosing the route of the cloud- 
messenger Kalidasa wanted to take and utilise the 

?v route and places particular- 

Ramgadh to Ujjayini, which he intimately 
knew and loved ao well for one reason or another. 
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2 The purpose or the literary motif viz. to sing 
of the highest moods of love was certainly laudable 
and one of imiveral appeal. 

After all the theme of the poem is not bo much of a 
Bcnsual or aensuoua character, aa it appeare to be. The 
picture presented is one of ideal love of an ideal couple. 
No doubt the erotic sentiment is depicted with great 
relish and subtlety. But that is done to describe the 
intensity ol emotions and loyal love of the spouses. 
True love awakens, or is experieneed dunng sepa^ 
tion—and not in union. This is the quintessence, the 
phychological truth, which the poet presents to us in 
a nut-shell in the pen-ultimate ver^e— 

when we lead Kalidasa's love-lyrio, wc are reminded 
of John Donney's love-song, the closing lines of wmen 

ruu thus : 

If our two loves be one, or, fAou and I 

Love so alike that nom do slacken, nom can ate. 


3 In the light of the intention of the author aa 
stated above, the poet^a skid and technique can now 
be readily seen in their proper perspective. The poet 
haa cleverly utilised and transformed the characters 
and situations from Yalmik's Ramayana transforming 
them as it were by his poetical magic so as to suit the 
needs of his work- The minute, faithful and graphic 
description of palces from Ramgadh to Ujjayim is a 
very significant pointer- The order and direction ot 
the places in between are mentioned with mathemati¬ 
cal precision and can be verified even to-day, as shown 
in the present thesis. The geographical poaition, 
among other things, immistakeably, points at the 
reality of RamagLri { = Ramgadh) and negatives the 
Buggeation about the possibility of a ‘ poetic venat* 
milRude'. Except the last place (the mythical 
Alaka } which was of course deliberately so chosen 
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for the purposes of the story, oU other places are real. 

he imagfnaty. In ^^erwo:^? 

or descriptive VwerZrto‘ZicTthr''‘‘r^ 

as it could be ^ne in if nnen. ^ ^ l^est 

poet was to reprodnel il 

if he could. the'’i:tal%“cn7s -ci-f i*''- 

or saw them before hia eves Th? ^ 

aspeoia,] charm, becausf they r7)7fnn7‘‘°“ 
tive reconstruction of naturf ( LrcTortilt7?^“lr 
that again through the eyes of a' longtag bver ^ 

The present research and its back-ground 
of^the Mlehadutl f '‘«f®renoe, an old dustv copy 

would ha1elSlowrer“^.iSjl'^"‘“^J*>^'7- As luf^ 

quotation, I ’was n Tl 

mors valuable. I atumblf rl aomettMg much 

giri and the question of ifa nrohln Rama- 

my attention! The seaVeh w^then 
a r^e^eh. I soon found myself in thforT^'^f"‘° 
intriguing problem whiob was^to cneaeo mlafi 
and occupy all inv Icisurp fm* attonhon 

Tiu., .a 1 ™ bS?/rdS"‘‘"'r/'''- 

refreshing experience to dfd corXrarii’n e7- 
my way one after another in aunoo^ of m 
hypothesis, which I had tentatilflv Vof7? working 
basis to work unon T^nfiiTn tJ^i aa a 

to a research stTrent than ?o Tft 
what he searched for. and that 177, ’ i 
expected to find it Pr^en n where he 

bounds when I could ‘ ^^at K-sT 

fication I decided to Publish the S^oSySstU 
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cration, which I did in July 1958 in my Marnthi work 
3l€qhadntav(ir Nava Prakash. FaYotirnble reviews 
bet^an to appear in the press. However, I was on 
the look-out for adverse criticism, as I w as more eager 
to know what could be urged against my view, i 
vave patient consideration to every such point raised 
% was worthy of attention. I also now devoted m^elf 
to the finding out of a few missing links or gaps, which 
for various reasons I had left untouched so far. I wa^ 
fortunate enough to come across more material and 
additional proofs (particularly as regards the situation 
of the Mala land adjoining Ramagin- ) I soon found 
that my previous conclusions in the Marathi work 
remained not only unshaken, but on the contrap^, stwd 
on a firmer footing and in fact strengthened all the 
more, as the result of my subsequent rc^rches. The 
present treatise ie the outcome of ray labours exten¬ 
di nc over more than two years, which I consider to be 
fully compensated, in viou- of the re-asaurmg results 
which T could get at almost every step of the enquiry- 
This refreshing experience pleasantly reminded me ot 
Kalidasa's own observation-^tn i 

The present thesis was first piibliahed in Maraty 
about two years ago. The publication, as was exacted, 
at onccaromed considerable mtercst and curiosity and 
provoked a prolonged dismission oi the subject in 
the Marathi press- There were diCercut reactions m 
different circles. The orthodox scholarship, unuiilmg 
to be dislodged from old poeitioua, demurred. In 
certain other quarters, Uie long standing and perhaps 
wishful prejudice in. favour of Kamtek near Nagpur, 
stood in the way- Yet others, though open minded, 
were chary of openly accepting the new conditions 
thus gained from fresh investigations of the problem, 
perhaps because it was thought a little too hasty or 
premature to pronounce an unequivocal vermet on 
the question- The present thesis, therefore, is now 
being published in English with a view to place it 
before the wider world of Sanskritists. Indologists, and 
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Kamgadi identification ^ ***^ 

directed against Ramtek ^ ThT f‘ "g'^ents 
however atiJl nr^fi^re frs i learned professor, 

aistanee undoubtodJy has its a ?!!.' or per- 

ita Umita alsn ti,« m . advantages. But it kas 

be prooned no or w"“ Razntek can no Jonger 

oft.S&^ misconceived reasonlSg, 

however, th^ pretatTof 

already served its DumoBe TVr.f lEr ^ 

in favour of k Mirastu s arguments 

answered in brief in Ob ** 

«T™ sa: 

(PiBW J2J ftarnsjifn Artliai RanUct bj Prof. V* V. Mirtaiii* 
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The Method of Approach 

It would not be out of place here to aet out how 
and by what stagea I finally arriTod at my conoIiMions, 
or in other words, what was my thought proceafl during 
the research. That will enable the reader to g^p 
in advance, the nature and significance of the vanous 
propositions sought to be proved, their mtercoimeo. 
tion and oven interdependance, the logical chain wmcn 
they form and consequently the evidentiary 
which they derive therefrom. A brief outhne, th^* 
fore, of the clues or’, the steps by which I gradually 
worked my way to the final solution of the Ramagin 
problem is being tendered here at some length not 
only with a view to afford a gUmpse of the inner wor¬ 
king of the author’s mind, but because it may provide 
the impartial reader with the means to judge, not only 
the oorrectness of the propositions, hut also the scienti¬ 
fic nature of the proofs and the method of approach 
as well. 

1 

According to the description in Meghaduta* R was 
tall, imposing, having a lofty towering peak 

^ ^ eto- 

Moreover K places it on the Vanavasa route of Rama 
and Sita i. e. to say in the Dandakaranya forest: 

Now the Ramtek hill obviously does not answer 
to the description. It falls far short of the pictu^. 
Ramtek is a small, dwarfish, unassuming hill { height 
from the ground not more than 500 ft ) and momover 
a fiat-topped one, without a peak, river or rividet. 
Secondly, Ramtek near Nagpur, being in Vi^bha 
could not be in the Dandakaranya forest. It can 
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huffily calim any coimection with the (Isfiown ) 
vanava^i route of Kama^ Tiiere is do tratlitioa to that 
^ect either. Thirdly, in orfJer to suit Amarkantak, 
Wilson had suggest-ed the rout of the cloud as proceed¬ 
ing from Ramtek to that place^ but the eastward 
rout is nowhere hinted in Meghduta ! Amarkantak is 
actually to the east of Raintek, and fC ne^'er suggested 
any eastward |ourney, If Amarkantak is a correct 
location for Amrakuta ( which it is, as ivili be shown 
later on), the Ramtek“Aniarkantak joumoy ia wrongii 
unwarranted and could not be intended by thO' poet. 

.% Rafnici it out of connd^ration* 

2 

Ranitek thus stood negatived. Rut then, where 
to find K ? I started from the other end* Kow three 
stations intervened between Vidisha ( Bhika ) and R 
(t) Scaltereil Rewa river-V* 19, (2) Amrakut moun- 
tAin, Y-17 and (3) Mala tract V, 14. If those three 
places or any of them could be fixed, R would be 
wellnigh in sight. 

Amrakuta is generally identified with Amarkantak- 
But this identification was qn(?etioned by some scho- 
laia, and further thre wag no sotind reasoning advanc¬ 
ed in its favour, escepl the striking similarity between 
the two words, which of course has its own significance* 
From the description of tfts/ttma or scattered Reva V, 
19,1 Could fix Anvarkautak (the river Reva or hjarmada 
could not be scattered during rainy season anvwbere 
else) except on the western slof>es of the mountaiu in 
Amarkantak riuigc.i) 

The fixation of A led to two positions_ 

L Ramtek w'as put out of question. 

2. R was to be searched now in the viscinity of 
Amarkantaki but obviously to the east of N^anuada. 
Now Amarkantak Btands immediately to the west or 
north-west of Cbhattisgad. 

t. For anipliBcailon of Uik point see undor vT I? Cb. 1, ^ ^ ” 
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Hence^ R muat be located In tliat area. 

Jf murf ht somitehsre in cQttem ChAatlisgad^ 

3 

When once it was fi^cd that R coidd be looked 
for only in Ohhattisgad, the area of search for the 
exact location of R was considerably minimised. Bat 
how was a particular hill to be fixed up as B in that 
part i. e. Chhattifigad, which abounded in hills ? The 
task at first appeared to be futile, like searching a 
needle in a haystack. I started looking for other clues, 
when the following brief note in Profi K, B. Pathak^s 
second edition arrested my attention— . 

" Ramagiri is identified by Mi. and VI. with Chitra- 
Uut. But Wii&on says that the mountain here alluded 
to by the poet is Ramtek The hill of Rama ", whioh 
is situated a short distance to the north of Nagpur. 
But recent archaeological explorations point to Ram* 
gadh hill in the Central provinces' as the place intend¬ 
ed by the poet, owing to its extreme proximity to 
Amrakuta or Amarakantaka, the sonree of the 
Narmada river (See Modem Review, October 1915 pp. 
379 to 380)^'. 

After this I simply could not rest till I could 
procure the article In Modern Review. It was by 
the famous Bengalee artist Mr. Asit Haidar, who was 
summoned from Calcutta to join the archaeologioa] 
expedition to Ramgadh conducted by Govt., in order 
to copy out the fresco-paintings from what are known 
as Jogimara caves on its top. The paintings are very 
ancient, supposed to be 49Q0 yeans old. There is an 
undent temple on the top containing the image of 
Rama and Sita and also natural caves after the names 
of Rama, Laxman and Sita. Tradition says tliat they 
lived here during their banishment. The deHcription of 
the hill which Mr. Haidar gave in this article admira- 

t Rajngiidti hOl. formed^ in central provtncci is now indudeti m tbe 
newlj Created state cf Madhya PradeiFtt, witli Sbopa] as its capital. 

M..2 
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bly suited the R hill of Me» I then looked up other 
souTcea for corroboration. ( Chhattisgad Gazetteer* 
Sir W* Hunter’s work, A, S. 1. XIH etc These 
gave the deacription of Karagadh much the same as 
that given by Haidar, That convinced me about 
Ramgadh and more so because it was situated e?:actly 
about 75 miles to the east of Amarkantak, i* e. to say 
in eastern Chhattisgadh. 


Bamgadh hill la Chhattisgad caw Iraeama a strong and rea^an- 
ablo probabUltf. 


4 


There was another loose end. Why did the anci¬ 
ent commentators like Vallabhadeva ^Oth century) 
say that R was Ohitrakut ? Obviously K could not be 
the present Cbitrakut (near Kamtanath in Bnmlel- 
khand), Begler’s theory was that Ramgadh must bo 
the ancient Ohitrakut of Rama and that the present 
Cbitrakut is a faked one, K’^s own description of 
Ohitrakut in Raghu XIII goes to support this. At first* 
I was inclined to believe that Beglar must be right. 
But the distance of Chi. hill, as given in Ramayan, 
from Prayag or Allahabad did not tally and appeared 
to be an obstacle in the way of this identification. 

It may be that R was K's Ohitrakut, known as 
such in his times. But there does not appear any 
other source available so for to verify whether R was 
looked upon by K as Chitrakut or not, I however 
discovered sound reasons to believe that Ramgadh 
must have bad Cbitrakut as its ancient name, perhaps 
before it came to be called as Ramagiri. I learnt, that 
curiously enough, Ramgadh is still called Cbitrakut 
and the supposition of the local inhabitanta is that it 
was on© of the halting places of the banished Rama. 
Prof. A. V, Pandya, who recently paid a visit to Earn* 
gadh informs me that Ramgadh is still called Chitra- 
fcnt and probably because it had a peak ( huia ) in 
whic h there were painted pictnres (cAifm) mnee hoary 
antiquity. 
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Rsmgadh must have been Known formerly as GhltraKut, as It 
ts knawD aa such even to-day, 

Thia identical name might be responsible for sub¬ 
sequently"^ induemg the belief that it waa the famous 
Chi. of Kama. K might have entertained this belief 
or notion like and along with the people of his times. 
But an nothing definite can be said about it, it does 
not carry us very far. 

5 

But apart from the fact whether R is Chi. or not, 
it was pretty certain that R was in Dandakaranya. 
For Chi- was undoubtedly in the forest D. Vallabhdeva 
and others who said that R^CM* obvioiisly meant 
the same thing. Sthiradeva (11th century) and others, 
actually ohaerve in so many words : 

I The test of Me. itself, as pointed out above, 
unmistakably hints at the same thing. 

/. J?, lehctker or jio(, in i, ei. cm 

th€ ranaiw^d mtUe. nf 

6 

This conclusion naturally led to the nest step or 
stage in the enquiry ; Where was Dandakaranya sit¬ 
uated ? And which was the route of Rama and Sita 
( of cotrrao up to Panchavati on Godavari) , especially 
according to K ? The solution of this question was 
sure to indicate the location of K*g Ramagiri. I there¬ 
fore looked up all tho references and sources available 
bearing on this point. 

Starting right from Ramayan, I found that there 
was hardly anything in the ancient literature to 
suggest or justify the present notion about Ramans 
Panchavati near Nasik. Extreme west was not the 
direction of Rama's route. It was aouthward i. e. 
from Prayag to Bhadrachalam. on the cast Godavari. 
Kama's route described by K appeared to point in the 
same direction. So also the tradition prevails that 
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Chbattisgad once formed part of tbe Dandakaranya 
forest* 

It became clear, that roughly speakings R must bo 
placed on a line joining Prayag with Bhadrachalam— 
at such a point as the topographical picture in Megha- 
duta tt^ould require* In other words Ramagiri moat 
be located where the two Toutea—the route of the 
doud and the route of Eama^—(see our map)* 

The potalj where Hese twa routes meet, couLd only be la 
Chbnhlsgad, L e* lo the east of the Narmada. Therefarej Ram- 
gadh hUl In Chhattlsgad (M.P*) was the RamagM ol SaUdasa. 

7 

Kalidasa often follows and even draws upon 
Valmiki^B Ramayan* As for his Meghadiita, our poet 
has heavily borrowed from the said aource, not only 
the theme and the central idea, but also inoldenta and 
descriptions from VaLmiki’s epic, (see Oh* 2)= Further 
it can be seen from K*h Raghuvansha that the various 
halting places in Rama's journey during exile ate j ust 
the same as those described in Ramayan. Thus, K'a 
Daiidakaranya forest and the route of Rama could not 
be very different than those of Valmiki* 

Which then are the bill and ashramas to which 
K referred in his opening verse ? There could be no 
doubt that K had in view sorao particular hill in bet¬ 
ween Prayag and Bhadrachalam, supposed to have 
been surronnded by ashruTTias (hermitages) of sages, 
and which was associated in his mind with the resid¬ 
ence of Rama and Sita, in aceordance with the notion 
or tradition, then prevalent. 

From Ramayau and even K'a Raghnvansha (Can¬ 
tos XII and XIII), it is clear that such a site could 
only be one, where Rama is said to have lived wdtb 
Sita in the various ashraTTtus or habitations of the 
aages like Sutikshna, Sharabhang et-c., before he went 
to Agastya*s ashram a and thereafter to Panchavati. 
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It is now evident that thie site moat be Bomewhere 
midway between Prayag and lihadra. Aa 5“ch, <» 

be none other than the Ohhattiagad region itself. 

K Is t.l.rrtiiB to a hill fa CUiatUsBJKl round atont whioh 
situated. aceordlDg to tUa noUon, the arJimmo. ol Sharabhanea. 

Sntl lcshna and others- 

8 

Last but the moat important step for me was to 
find out the correct direction of the cloud a ]Oiirney 
aa contemplated by the poet himaolf, *" 

its initial stage. A strong prejudice which had 
OBBified into a rigid conviction that the 
cloud was northward from R ruled the held. Wilson 
and Others who followed in his wake, all along suggea - 
ed and maintained that the Mala and Narmada must 
he to the north of K. They wore obviously miaW into 
that beUef relying, as they did, upon ( ado»- 

mittJio V. 14), which expression appeared to indicate a 
jonrtiey to tho north. 

I could now see that as B. was Ramgadh in M. P. 
the expression could never mean a northward journey. 
Then I realised and found out from further mvestiga- 
tion that udanm,ilAa in the line m 

never sivnify a horizontal direction but only indicated 
an upward movement. But to carry conviction and 
take the matter beyond doubt some more tangible 
proof of this propaaition was necessary. And fortuna¬ 
tely I sot ample of It. I struck upon the paMagoa m 
the ancient commentaries of Vallabh and bthiradeva 
spocifioaUy aaaerting that ufpata means only rise 
upward *. Further on, to my great joy I 300“ 
them expressly stating thattheMala table land 
the south of R and not to the nonh. P"* 
whole confusion cleared up ! This fanal confirmatioii 
completely ruled out the initial northward journey 
from R, w'hich was baaed on a misconception about 
the meaning of ndanmMa- It was cle^ now that 
the journej* of the cloud was, at the start, a Uttle 
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towards the south, thereafter to the west and then 
wheeling hack again to the north in order to reach 
Amrakuta. That is to say R was to the east of A. 
Ramgadh is exactly so situated in relation to Amar* 
kantak. Thus the complication stood straightened 
out Tlie whole thing which appeared to be a knotty 
and baffling problem, now looked so simple, natural, 
consistent and convincing. 

Thus, Mala land was located to the south of R. 

Mala, again, lay to the south of A, 1. e. Amarkantak. 

R Is none other than Ramgadh In Madhya Pradesh. 

9 

In the end, I considered the view held by some 
people, that R is a mythical hill. Now after the emerg¬ 
ence of Kamagadh on the scene, the ‘ mythical hill * 
theory loses much of its force. For one thing, Ramg¬ 
adh not only unsweres amazingly well to the pex^t’s 
description in Me. but also fits equally well in the 
topographical picture of the poem. We can now plot 
the desired point, almost as accurately as we do in 
geometry*. Secondly K connects the hill with real places 
like Amarkantak, Vidisha, Ujjayini and so forth. 
(For fuller treatment of this topic, see ch. VIII). 

Therefore. Ramagirl Is not mythical, but is as real as any other 
plaee described In Me.—except the last one, Ataka. 

It will be seen from the foregoing how in search¬ 
ing for R, some allied questions had to be investigated 
like those concerning the location of Dandakaranya 
and Rama's route etc. The route of the cloud and 
the Vanavasa route of Ruma now confirm the correet- 
iicas of each other. The Ramgadh identification will 
have to be considered hereafter as a new and addi¬ 
tional proof of the fact that Rama's Vanavasa route 
as was then understood lay from Ayodhya to East 
Godavari via Raroga4lh in Madhya Pradesh. 

This is in short the outline of my effort for the 
search of Kalidasa’s Ramgiri. The task took me 
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almost two long years. It was like embarking on an 
uncharted sea or rather incorrectly charted sea. which 
is often more embarassing. Dunng the voyage, th 
was at times much diapair and disappointment, 
ionallv inducing a desire to abandon the venti^. Bu , 

rMs. a'* lighthouse ’ often XTsW 

dark to indicate the promised land ahead. I TCraistea. 

In the end I had good reason to feel rewarded. 

Identification of places essential 
for Literary Appreciation 

The question of identification of places has an¬ 
other aspect which U equally worthy of f t«.Uon. It 
is sometimes urged* that the question of finding out 
the correct places and the route of the cloud is one o 
historical or geographical gather than litera^ mterert^ 
and at the most has only an indirect bearmg on tne 
appreciation of the poem Itself. It is also often stres¬ 
sed that the character of the poem is predominantly 
imaginary'- The correctness of this view-^int 
now- be called in question. It may have had ite 
own justification before, but it **.>*'*'■‘*‘3' 
now, \vhen it can be shown, as demonstrated in the 
present thesis, that the places mentioned in Mo. can 
be identified almost with a mathematical precision, 
and what is more, such identification helps us m the 
literary appreciation of the poem a^. Nothing would 
be farther^from truth than to say that a P®®* “eces- 
sarilv or at least often, revels or indulges m pure 
fantasies, or at best, in verisimilitudes. In 
bodvean deacribe or present a P‘ot“« 
which is totally outside the scope of_ humau experi¬ 
ence. Even instances of the wildest imagination and 
most fanciful narrations have their roots m reality or 
realism. It must not be forgotten that ultimately the 
foundation of any poetical inspiration or 
experience. This led Plato to b elieve imitatio n to be 

1. Dey’s Iniroduction 

2. Ibid. 
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the connectioQ between poetry and nature—'which 
propoflition howev^er does not take into account the 
characteristic quality and energy of poetry as well as 
the ‘ creative^ role of the poet him3elf. To use the 
Vedantic terminology, an artist is * free ’ as weJI as 
* bound ’ at one and the same time. In other words, 
he is only free subject to certain limitations. The 
liberty or licence grjmted to poets (frrpm ) may 
well be ejcercised in other respects but certainly not 
where well known geographical positions are to be 
described as sueb.^ 

The aim of art or literature has ever been to 
express, to convey, to communicate. If we endeavour 
to trace the origin and growth of poetry, we lind that 
Vedic hymns were more direct, more simple, more 
close to nature. Then started the gradual expansion 
of the ‘ creative ' or * imaginative * role of poet; He 
began to embellish, exaggerate, tranaform, imagine. 
But even then he dared not and did not cut away from 
the moorings of realism. It is intereating to observe in 
this connection the history of the words 
etc.’which now usually denoteuuagination or imagina¬ 
tive process, in the sense of conceiviog or describing 

1 Th£ abcPiT analyjil is imiverolly true aad 12 m apply ta all liEeratiircs 
for all Umo- In EaglisEi liifipartirei ideatilicaLJoa of places does occupy s 
place fn ihe field of Uio^ry cnUctsm. Novell ol Soon, Hardy and olhen are 
belir\'cd to contain faithful aud accurate peo-pictiirts of the land-scapc atjd 
hktoricnl places. There was a cOdtrDvciscy os to which tocallty rcpreicntod 
the ' Decrtcd Village' of Gold&mith. Attempts ore aflen made to find cut 
whkh places Wordsworth described in his poetic oomposittoits, 

2 The fatlowhiy mcnniDp arc from Apte's Sanskrit Dictionary: 

—-To prepare, arrange, moke ready, fit out. To believe, consider, 
imagine, think. 

— A termination added to oouns and adjcirtives in the frcnne of 
' A Utilc less ihnn ' * olruost like/ * nearly equal to, * ^ denoting similarity with 
n degree of iuTcriDrity ] 

TFTT—1 Forming, fashiomog, arroDging. 2 Performing, ctTccUus, 

doing. 

See irf^ end nfhirr also. Similarly the Eneljsh words imagine, 
inuLgrnntive, hnagiitiuy etc., may also be looiked up aud compared. It is 
iig)ortaiit to bear in mind that they are formed from thcorigirvid word inui^Tc. 
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sometbmg which is unrenl Bat their ori^nal meamng 
was different ot rather the opposite, viz- to fashioa, 
form create* produce, effect (e. g- TOF--.JPiT^ siTFPirf)* 

No doubt there was a teadeney among ancient 
poeta to exaggerate. But exaggeration is a different 
thing from distortion, which they never did, at least 
conaciouBly* The presentation of the fantaaiio or 
unreal was never looked upon as the best form of 
poetry. What contributed to the excellence of a 
poetic coinposition* was mainly ( sentiment), 

This could be aeliieved better by keeping closer to the 
real or natural tlian flying away froui it. In descrip' 
tioQB, even as in the case of Hentiment* Kalidasa usual¬ 
ly suggests more than what he expresses. He appears 
to achtve maximum results with minimum of worda 
and effort. He knew that for attaining literary excel¬ 
lence or producing artistic effects the manner oi ex pres* 
sion was more important than matter. Hence what¬ 
ever he invented was more effcenin relation to the for* 
mer than the latter He knew and demonstrated that 
true^ dcscriptionB of nature became much more char¬ 
ming and appealing than those purely imaginery or 
invented. It would not be proper to regard or start 
with the presumption tliat K has invented the place^, 
RamagLri, and is offering to us an equally invented 
description of it. We must properly consider and 
weigh the fact, that he haa connected the hill with 
the other well-known geographical places, right up to 
the Himalayas thus Unking up together serially and 
artistically the famous and faniiltar localities of the 
times. It must not be forgotten also that he was 
addreasiiTg the poem to hia contemporary readers, who 
were bound tO' know the whole topography under 
reference. 

The topographical word - pictures, drawn in 
Meghaduta are representations of scenes from nature, 
such as they actually existed in nature. They are as 
faithful and accurate as they could be in a literary 
work. It is emphatically to be pointed out in thia 
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connection that the merit of the poet here lisa not in 
providing faneifol or imaginary plot urea of Bcenic 
beauty but rather in preaenting peu-ploturea of a 
series of scenes from Nature aa they actually existed 
on the route chosen. The idea waa not merely to 
decorate the poetic composition with * beautiful' 
descriptioDs imagined or invented at will, but the poet 
was rather out to depict, aa aconrately and graphicat- 
iy as he conld, the actual scenes, as he had 8ecn 
them and the actual route as he bad known it. And 
the poet has performed this fete so fondly, faithfully 
and exquisitely that the reader can almost see aud 
experience those scenes standing before his mental 
vision in aU their beauty, grandeur and reality. In 
fact, many of the descriptions appear to be ao attra¬ 
ctive and beautiful, probably because they are genu¬ 
ine and pertain to scenes aclniiUy witnessed and ex¬ 
perienced by the poet on occasious when ha happened 
to roam through these parts during liis wide travels. 

The one thing that must not be lost sight of is 
that Kalidasa was, in the first instance, addressing 
the work to his contemporary readers, Now, is it 
likely or possible that Kalidasa would give incorrect, 
perverted or thoughtlessly composed description a of 
placesi which overy bodj' knew so weU in those days ? 
Could he have thought rbat the abnsurd descripfcioua 
or garbled topography would pass an noticed or even 
if noticed it did not matter ? On the other baud, is 
it not mare probable that he attempted to describe the 
well-known route and the places in his days, with an 
accuracy which would evoke admiration and approval 
from the contemporary audiences ? One can 1 magi no 
bow people in K^s times knowing or vdalting places 
like Ramgadh, Amarkantuk, the scattered Kewa, 
VidSsha, Ujj'avini etc. must have immensely enjoyed 
the apt, accurate and appealing description of those 
places in his Meghaduta. Perhaps, they realised for 
the first time that the description of actual familiar 
places enuld become ao lovely and attractive. 
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It must be remembered, however, that poeta in 
faithfully portraying the scenes from Nature are yet 
not like photographers or land sea pe-paioters, who at 
best may offer us mechanical or *atiu portraits. The 
literary urtista have their own way of doing it. They 
include or omit at will auch of the details as would 
serve their purpose* The aspect, the perspective, the 
stand point, purpose or the angle of vision is all their 
own. They do draw and debneate from Nature as 
from life, but only so much as would serve their end3 
In fact that is the key of their art and greatness, 
The\’ do the trick with "a few bold, direct, suggestive 
And well-calculated strokes* Their pen-pictures 'live% 
throb with life and energy and are more dynamic and 
representative of reality than if they were to be^ 
mechanical copies of nature. As Mr, Rydar rightly 
says about Kalidasa: 

** Rarely has a man walked our earth who observ¬ 
ed the pkenomena of living nature as accurately as 
he, though hia accuracy was of a poet, not that of a 
scientist*’' 

Kalidasa has described with telling effect famous 
and wolknown sights of nature by fleeting and 
working upon this most striking, unmistakable and 
distinguishing featuros. As Arobindo aays : 

In continuous gift of seizing an, object and 
creating It to eyc^ he has no rival in literature* 

This is the reason why the identification of places 
in Me is not only possible but hotumes delightful and 
desirable. One of the objects of the pFesent. treah^ 
is to show how the descriptions in He* unniistakabiy 

1 If ppetiy merely mlrrtired nature, it cotiliJ sivc ua no more than 
nature gives us : bul th< fact k, that eojoy p«try precisely because a 
ftivea 115 something which nature do« not give us. *.We do not want a trans- 
crlption from nature lincc have the orisfftal always before m ; wt want 
an HTOifiinalive reconatructioD of the possibiltics of naUtfe. o\ 

literary cHticisni by Prof. Aborcroinbic P* B1 * SS, 
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point at the sights newly aaggested. It will be reaJisod, 
therefore» it is hoped, that to have a correct idea 
about the topography is net only helpful for the better 
understanding of a poem like Meghaduta, bat in an 
important eenae* essential for its literaiy appreciation 
as well. It is certainly not the; poet's job to give correct 
geographical details* That Kalidasa does not harm the 
topography and in fact faitbfullj^ reproduces it, even 
when the literary flourishes and embellishments were 
hie chief preoccupation, must be regarded as one of the- 
unique and admirable features of his poetic art which 
deserves a special study, Nothing can be more 
mteresting or even educative than to compare tho 
t^vo things the actual scene from Nature and its pen* 
picture by the poet. For one thing, the biatruction 
such study may provide, is invaluable^ Secondly* 
Kalidasa is noted for his sliuilios. Thus the use of a 
simile as also its appreciation requires and presup¬ 
poses the knowledge of two things the uj3aw(i7ia as well 
as the npame^u^ It is obvious* therefore, that before 
we can aspire to enjoy the beauty of Kalidasa's simile 
which is recognised as his special and chief merit, we 
must get to know exactly the thing compared as also 
the thing,compared with. This is a duty which every 
serious student of K. owes to the great poet even if 
not to himself. A comparative study and a fairly 
correct idea, on the part of the reader, of both the 
things equated with each other in a simile are essen¬ 
tial, without w'hich much of its appeal or ehami is 
likely to go in vain and unappreciated. The ptvet's 
purpose eould be fuUllled only if we underatond and 
grasp to its fullest extent all that he wanted to convey 
or suggest by his imagery. Some of Kalidasa's wonder¬ 
ful similes would go home only if and when, we can 
grasp the full significance and propriety of the com¬ 
parison offered by the poet^ for that purpose it is 
essential to know the objects represented by the 
tepameya as weO as the upamana. To give a typical 
instance from the Meghaduta itself, we may turn to 
verse 10 ^ 
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The famoiiB river Eewfl is to he deaoribed. How 
will It appear to the cloud, when the river_ flows down 
the eloped of the Viodhya mountain or ^acent 
foothills IfhoTTK ') in the rainy season . Obviously 
during the rains, there could not be ooly one single 
stream of the river, but so many of them tvih be formed 
while comiog down the slopes to the foot of the hid 
(naturally 1 to combine only thereafter into one bh, 
stream These various streama of the nver flowing 
on The side of the mountain or spreading over it are 
likened to painted streaks on the body of an elephant. 
The comparison suggested in this amiile is like this. 


Vindhya mountiain 
or itis adjacent hill- 

Sidea or slopes 
of the hilL 

Flowing at reams 
of the river Rewa, 


= An Elephant' 

= Body of the elephant. 

_ Painted streaks 
” (for decoration on the 
elephant’s body). 

Anyone who has witnessed during rains the scene of 
a hill, covered or strewn all over with foammg 
streama of water gushing down ite slop^, as al^ a 
huge elephant with its sides or back pamt^ over witli 
streaks forming a decorative design can alone appre¬ 
ciate this apt simile of Kalidasa, to its fullest extent. 

Incidentally it may be noted that this peculiar 
description of ‘ the scattered Rewa on the hili can 
apply to no other place but the western slpP'>« 
Am^kantak (the Amrakut of Me), 

Rewa descends down into the plains of BTalwa. M any 

1 tn^rT I — Amarflioaha and other o^icieiit Imtconii 

2 [n his liirtilKs K oHcd compare! ittiountaio to bp dephflot and 
vice versa. 


I 
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of the translators and critics have taken the scene to 
the plains Jjing at the foot of the Vi'titlhya nionntain. 
But the plain grou/ul, however undulating^ could not 
appear as an elepahnt, and clearly the river on plain 
ground could not be much ' ficattered * or ' aliattered ’ 
or * parted into m&ny streamlets ' as it would be an 
the MU itself. If however we know, aa we now do, 
that the Amrakut of Kalidasa represents the modern 
Amarkantak or one of its peaks and that by Vindliya* 
pad MU K means the westenmiost slopes of Amur- 
kantak, then alone we can get at the correct an<l im¬ 
plied meaning of the verse and in that ease alone 
w© experience and enjoy the charm of the apt simile 
to its fullest extent. The issue of identiScation of 
places is thus not idle, scholastic or dry but is a vital 
one and often bearing directly on the question of liter- 
ary appreciation itself of the poem It hardly needs 
be emphasised now, that the joy of reading the Me, 
may be much more beightcno<l with the adequate 
understanding of its geographies,! background or set^ 
ting rather than without it. The character of the 
poem is * imagincry/ only in the sense that all poetic 
compositioua are imaginaxy. But it is certainly not 
ao if tlie word is meant to suggest that the geographi¬ 
cal places mentioned therein or their descriptions are 
fanciful i, e, unreal and purely invented. As for the 
descriptive part, K has ofiFered us beautiful pen-pictur¬ 
es of the actual places, which everybody knew in 
those days and which anybody can verify even to-day. 
As for the theme itself, we shall see in Ch, VI how the 
poet is deeply indebted to the Ramayan in that res¬ 
pect* The skill and ingenuity of the poet thus will 
be seen to lie not in ‘imagining^ but arranging his 
matter. The character of the poem, therefore, is at 
best predominantly imaginative and not imaginary. 

The Origin of the Homtek Theory 

It would be interesting and in a way useful to 
observe how and why the Hamtek theory originated 
and continued to hold the field thereafter uptil now. 
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The ball was no doubt set rolling by H. H. Wilson, 
who published his iditia princeps of the Meghaduta. 
in iSliS- But it appears that he in hia own turn 
depended for hia authority bn the previous article of 
an anonymous writer, which had appeared in the 
Asiatic Annual Registo for 1806* This la what he 
observes on page I of hia book' 

An account of a journey from Mirzapur to 
Nagpur, however, in the Asiatic Annual Register 
for 1806, has determined the situation of the 
scene of the present poem, to he m the vicinity 
of the latter city (i- Ramtek near Nagpur).” 

I, therefore, turned to and looked up the original 
source. The narrative' of the journey undertaken in 
1798'9 is written by a member of the Asiatic Society, 

* eminent for his extensive acquirements in every 
branch of oriental literature and science,' There is 
no means now to ascertain the name of the wT‘iter 
who chose to remain anoiiymoua’ but this is what 
he wrote 

** We proceeded to Ramtek, the RamagEri of 
the Indian theogenies* Here Rama with hia 
wife Situ and brother Laxman halted m their 
way from Ayodhya tow'ard the southern pro¬ 
mo ntary *** The ground is more truly cla^ic 
as the spot which the anonymous author (I ) of 
Meghaduta chose for the scene of his poem- A 
celestical spirit of an inferior order, banished 
upon earth, and separated from a beloved wife, 
makes this hill his abode; and here he vents to 
a passing cloud, his tender regrets and amo¬ 
rous impatience ” -p* 27 . 

1 The namiive appears uiider the caption MuceUaneous Traeti, 
pp. 1 lo 4J or the Voluinc referm! to above. 

2 The TVriter however appears to be a European. looltiiiR to Ihe prefa- 
toiy note by the Editor, which runs thm : A narrative of a jouuwy from 
Mirzapur to Nagpure, by a mute never be Fore travelled by any ELiropenn. >n 
17911-9. 
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Thus Wilson appears to have taken his cue irom 
this anonymous eminent member of the Asiatic soci¬ 
ety, vvho» however, has not adduced any reasons which 
made him think that Ranltek was the Ramgiri of Me. 
Kow let us look into the reasoning of Wilson himself. 
In his metrical translation, he renders the crucial line 
in V. h\ thus : 

aTFTirr w 

Rise from these streams and seek the upper aky* 

Then to the north with daring pinions tly;^ 

But in his Annotations " reapeeting this vers© 
at p. IS, Wilson comments on the diiectiou of the 
cloud, as follows— 

** In the first instance w© have here his direc¬ 
tion due north from the mountain of Eamagiri." 

Then again, curiously enough, immediately after this 
( at page 20 ) Wilson observes thus 

“ A reference to the map will show that it was 
necessary for the cloud to begin the tour by travelling 
towards the east in order to get round the lofty hills, 
(h e. Amarkantak ] which in a manner form the 
eastern boundary of tho Vindhya chain. It would 
otherwise have been requisite to have taken it across 
the moat inacceasibl© part of those mountains, where 
the poet could not have accompanied * It and which 
would also have offended some peculiar notions enter- 


J The ttaffer cau caaify percravc that iMi translation is rather Tree mi 
Js neither litora] nor foJthfiil. It droits from the text in many icspocts. But 
we nre eoncumed here only, with the question of »Hyins northward^ of the 
cloud. 

2 Wilson here appean to suggest that ihs poet ha* described in Me. the 
Kcncs and lights^ which he must have personally witnessed.. In oLhor words 
tho cloud’s route conrsponded wulh the land route of those times. If that is 
what he means, his line of reasoning is perfectly correct. 
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tAined by thr Hindus of the Vindbya Hill, as we shall 
again have occasion to remaTk.*'* 

Tliua Wilson is found to prescribe two contradict* 
ory directions at the same time for the cloud-which 
is an anomalous position indeed. Regarding Amar- 
kantak ag the Amrakut, aa he did, he was constrained 
to take the cloud towards the east. But there is no 
warrant for it as the eastward direction is nowhere 
mentioned in the Meghaduta J As a matter of fact, the 
poem expressly asks the cloud to go to the west after 
ascending the Mala land-. It is obvious that if Aniar- 
hantak is accepted, it destroys Ramtek. Probably 
that is the reason why Prof Miraslii, the ardent 
supporter of the Ramtek hypothesis, tries to reject 
Amarkantak. But it is the other way round. It will 
be shown that Amarkantak is the correct place and 
(therefore ) Ramtek is to be rejected. Now, the 
* journey in the first instance' suggested by 

Wilson for the first time and supported by Mirashi 
(among others) is eqaally wrong and was never in* 
tended by the poet. Wilson's notion of the northward 
journey was obviously based on the misunderstood 
phrase vdanmukha ( 3^^), wMch however could 
only mean turning one's face to the north and not the 
actual journey in that direction^ But once introduc¬ 
ed, the interpretation of the northward journey gained 
conmderable ground and was generally accepted by 
all those who came after Wilson, so much eo, that no* 
body ever thought of suspecting or challenging its 
correctn^. Consequently, due to constant repetition 
of the widely accepted interpretation, a rigid notion 
waa formed that the Ramagiri must be located to the 
South of the river Narmada (and also Amarkantak) 
and that any other place, which is not so, must be 
ruled out as an utter impossibility* 


1 I looked up Wilaon^i cdkioia, but I could not find bis reicuirkit which 
be promuea btre to offer. Jt would be mi«e$tEnB « "iso tueful to know 
what ‘peculiar uoUdii*’ the ttindm of the Vhidhya hOIi cnicftalo abmU 
CTDUing UlOl iTvn iitHain 

M..3 
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Mala to the South explodes Samtek 

and the ' Northward Journey' 

Now the Ra-mgadh hlfl in Mu.dhya Pradesh roug* 
hly a peaking Uea to the east of A tn ark intake and the 
river N&rmada^^ This wiia the main and in fact the only 
objection which was teirelled against my Ramgadh 
thesia in; Marathi, The hold of the interpreta¬ 

tion was BO strong that even sympathetio critics felt 
that its aitiiation to the east was a great hurdle in the 
way of Ramgadh. I wandered what more evidence; 
I could get to Sghfc the 'northward journey' inter- 
pretation, which had taken deep root, but which ffelb 
was wrong and unfounded* ft struck me that the 
looation of the Mala land which was the next station 
of the cloud's journey after Ramagiri, if correctly 
spotted outt would clinch the matter and could finally 
decide this issue, i, therefore, set myself about the 
task of exploring iho enigcnitic Mala l.ind or rather 
the direction in which it lay. To my great joy and 
surprize as already stated^ I found that the Mala 
kahetra was to tho of Ramagiri 1 All the 

ancient commentators from the Qth century onwards 
have expressly menrioned that the Malakshctra lay 
to the south of Ramagiri (See Ch- 1). Not only that, 
but curiously enough, the oldest texts of the Megha^ 
diita BO far available in point of time viz VallabW 
text, as also that of Sthiradev, with a srnall devia' 
tioa of one syllable, read tbe crucial line of V* 16 tbusr 

fjrr. 

r^rT^ nfk ijy 

In effect it means that after traversing Mala, wheel 
back again towards north. The word pravulaya — 
iiT5Tq”-means turn round about i. e. wheel back again 
to the north and thus the lines quoted clearly presu- 
pjXJae that Mala was to the south. For a detailed 
discusaion of this topic { see Oh 1 and Til ), If tho 
nest station in the journey viz Mala was to the south, 
the cloud was obviously not to proceed ia a north- 
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ward direction. With Mala to tbe south, there is 
«nd of the present interpietaiion and the norths 

irard jonmey. Similarly not only Kamtek but any 
other place to the south of the Narmada muet now bo 
ruled out. It may also be pointed out here that on 
'examming all available ancient Saniihrit comment^’ 
ties, it is found that the word udatimiikha is 

nowhere interpreted to mean aciual going to the north. 
The expression was never understood in that sense 
jind It never signified a north war i journey to the 
ancient generations of readers and pine I its, until 
W ifson suggested it in 1813 in hts ediiio princepf. 

Thus uptil now as the tacit presumption that the- 
Mala land as also the cloud *s journey was to the north 
of R, ruled the field; ami hence the dia iovery of tt- 
became a pretty difficult and intriguing prublem. Arnar* 
kantak {Amarkutj evidently did not suit Ltamiek, 
while those who approved Amarkantak could not 
reconcile it with the northward journey ! Thus the 
search for R represented a merry-go-round which 
could not carry us any further. This was the rcasoo 
why, uptil now any place whatsoever, put forwitrd oa 
Ramagiri, either Elamtek or any other for the matter 
of that, fed short and ro -ild not adequately or even 
broadly satisfy the topographical requiremenia in Me, 
Perhaps this position induced some scholars to aflopt 
a rather naive and comfortable view that after all K's 
poem was a lyrical faiitAsy and that hirf Rimgiri was 
therefore mythical But now it may b3 seen imw the 
discovery of the Mala to the south of R changes the 
whole poa-tion, hits Rarntek, sjrtipUfiea the wholo 
problem and establishes Ramagadh^ 

The Nature of Evidence 

The evidence adduced in the present treatise is 
mostly linguistic, aa we can hardly expect much of 
other typ 3 of evid:?nce in a subject like this. But that 
do is nob minimiaa its imporfcanca in any wav. The 
iutarual cvidenca ia a^ordad by the text of the poem 
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iUelf and it ehotild be considered as of primary impor¬ 
tance, coming aa it does from the pen of the poet him'- 
self. If then, it is found to stand the other scionti£e 
testa as well, which it will be shown it does, there 
appears to be no reason why it should not be rched 
upon for proof of what it purports to signify, especi¬ 
ally when clarity, consistencjy and sustained eocuracy 
are counted among the recognised traits of our poeL 
External evidence is also available in the form of vari- 
oua ancient commentaries, both critical and erudite, 
dating right from the 10th century. This type of 
evidence though secondary, is no doubt valuable if 
used judiciously for guidance and corroboration, as it 
would enable U6 to see how and in which light 
Kalidasa's Meghsduta was understood and interpreted 
oince remote times^ The Ramayan of Valmiki, from 
which K has borrowed a good deal for his work, is 
also used by us forclaiibcation as well as corroboration 
of certain points. Archaeological evidence is cited in 
eo far aa it is available. Next in importance would 
come the evidence of tradition which, though not 
awlays dependable, ts not without its own importance. 
It is often useful as a pointer and coniirmiDg factor. 
Last but not the least must be mentioned the proof 
we can get by actually verifying the places menioned* 
In other words, if the locations in question described 
by K are shown to correspond totally or convincingly 
enough with the geographical places, in existence even 
today, then this coincidence can w*ell be taken aa 
indicative of their correct identity rather than os 
mere accident. It is to be shown presently that that 
is exactlv the case as regards the places referred to m 
the Megbaduta- 

To go to the text, fs perhaps the best and the re¬ 
cognised scientific method, both modern and ancient, 
in the process of formulating any thesis to be based 
upon it, as the text constitutes the most important 
and internal evidence. It reflects and retains within 
itself the true intention of the writer and very mnch 
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390 in the case of a emall-eized compact poem, which 
the Megbaduta is. Like any other text, the Me., when 
rightly approached and interpreted, can be made to 
reveal its own meaning, implied as well as expressed. 
Here we are only concerned to aoo and dud out what 
it has to convey aa regards the topics under inveatiga- 
tion. While Kalidasa’s original is primary evidence, 
its glosses, translations, o^mmentaries and criticisms- 
of which there is no end-are at best outside aids amo* 
anting to aeeoadary testimonia This type of evidence, 
however, has its own importance and as stated above 
must be considered for what it is worth, 

Portunately for us, the text problem is already 
tackled by the Sahitya Academy's critical edition, 
edited by the distinguished scholar Dr, S, K. De, 
The edition is prepared after a scrutiny of all avail¬ 
able material in the form of various editions, transla¬ 
tions, commentaries and even manuscripts, the list of 
which extends over several pages. Any one can be 
easily convinced, that the text it has hnally adopted 
cannot be much different from Kalidasa's original, 
at least' in substance if not also in exact expressionji. 
Even the cautioms editor obaervea with a certain 
amount of confidence that " ,„the variations ao far 
found are not greatly important, and do not, on the 
whole, seem to affect very much the poet's own text 
in its pristine form." 

We must note one more circumstance in this con¬ 
nection. None of the verses used by ua for the proof 
of our thesis is suspect and none has ever been ques¬ 
tioned as spurious or interpolated. It may also be 
stated here that we have used and relied upon the 
text adopted by De's critical edition, although thert 
is good reason to doubt De'a readings in two or three 
places (W, 2, 1C and 19), We have shown how altern¬ 
ative readings in the above mentioned verses are not 
only better fitting but appear to be the original ones 
of K himself. We are sticking to De's text, though 
the other readings would suit us much better, Ono 
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such case deserves special tnention and that ifl aa reg¬ 
ards an import^^nt verae, No. 16, which desis with 
the question of the direction, which the cloud is 
Mif p Fed to follow iumediately after ta king its leave 
of Rumapiri ( the Ibe in question being ^ 

17 ^ Ti^ as per De's text). Now there Is quito 
a nrniher ot very interesting variations or different 
Tcadings in this line. However, it is a& interesting aa 
it is n markable to find that all the diverse readings 
from this Hue, despite the different interpreUliona of 
the words llitrein, tend to express almost the same 
meaning IA full discussion of how and why they 
arose and w hat they hint at, will follow in our comm¬ 
ents under V. Its in Ch. 1). Of coujse, for our thesis 
we need rely and have actually relied on De'a standard 
text of lUis^linc, as stated above. It may he pointed 
out here, however, that the oldest pa/Acfuioret 
in the present line, viz, for can be 

ah own ^ even demonstrahly-to he the correct and origi¬ 
nal vtrsion, which, if accepted, would still more slrCDg- 
then our ease for Ramgadh, and in fact would at once 
eetabilsh it almost beyond a shadow of doubt* 

The other two inatancea in V* 2 and 

in V lU may be mentioned in thid connectiom 
Of course, the choice of either of ihe readings in both 
the jilaces would not make any difference with ua, eo 
far 88 our mom arguments and couclugions are cono- 
emed But the latter in both the casea can be shown 
to be not only more appropriate, but mo«t probably to 
be the original version of the poet himself. Esjieeially 
in the former case, it will be ehow-n in due courae, 
that the version in stanza 2 is almost a certa¬ 

inty* We are only remotely and indirectly eon^med 
with the rradiugs ‘srsirr and But Vallshhaft 

reading a?rmr *;ffT ia far more significant and even 
CTUciHl lo our thesis* For, if accepted, it at once 
beremes textual evidence coming from Kalidasa him* 
Bclf and would directly establish Mala to the south 
and con sequent! ally the Identity of Ramagiri with 
Hamgadh. 
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Text and its Interpretation 

Thus it will be realised that, the problem of fixing 
the text of the Meghaduta ia^ to some extent, direct!j 
coDUCCted with the problem of its interpretation^ Any 
critical edition, for its final findings, must not rest 
satisfied only with a scrutiny and sifting of the voriouB 
text traditions available^ Beca^ise even then, its job 
is yet incomplete and otie-skled. To look into the 
meanings of all available readings is equally import* 
ant and essential, before any phrase is judged and 
finally adopted to the exclusion of others. A reading, 
howsoever authentic, attractive or appropriate it may 
appear to he to us, may yet be totally wrong i e, un¬ 
original and must be rejected, if it obviously goes 
against, 1 he con rest or certain tetablished pcailions 
known from other sources. The whole point is that 
w'e have to go hack and catch hold of the espressiona 
used bv the poet liunself, which Ac thought best or 
proper*and not those whicli subsequent critics or we 
think best to day. In reconstituting the lest, there* 
fore, the mcanin^nuitbod cannot be underrated or 
bypassed without incurring the risk of foregoing’one 
of the surest testa available for the task. Particularly 
when in doubt or difficulty, ss in a game of Bridge, 
this method may well serve as trumps. It will often 
do the * trick. ’ The word is important because, and 
only in so far as, it embodies the meaning and*re> cals 
it. Language is rightly said to be a vehiele of tho* 
ught, without which it will be like a body without 
souk The word and the meaning are tlius inextriev 
bly intermixed with oneanotber and Kalidasa himselF 
has emphasised this inseparable union of speech and 
thought in the very opening words of his Raghuvamsha, 
etc. 

There appear, therefore, to be two methods open 
for getting at the original vciston of the text— 
external and internal or textuiil and interpretative, 
if wo may call them bo, Thu former may supply all 
possible variants, from which the ultimate choice is 
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to be made and may even indicate or propose a aolu- 
tion. But it is certainly for the latter to accept or 
reject it after applying its own teats. The final choice 
most depend on their mutual agreemeat- Thufl it 
both the two mcthocb are employed ta unison, then 
alone can the mark bo hit as nearly as possible^ In 
view of the necessity and advisabllty of looking into 
the meaning of the arailabla readings in the poem, 
the process of reconstructing the original text calk 
for a correct interpretation thereof. 

Every word or phrase employed in a poem has, 
as in a cross-word puzzle, checlm and counter-checks; 
and the more so in the case of accomplished writers, 
especially those like Kalidasa, who have composed 
and left voluminoua works behind them^ As a result, 
even a minor aubsequent interference with their orig¬ 
inal has only a slight chance to escape unnoticed or 
unsuspected. Even the innocent and common words, 
when used by the masters, become conscious instrum- 
ents in their hands and acquiring an individuality of 
their own as it were, begin to speak out as they never 
did before. Their word and construction, just like 
their ideas and ways of expression, appear to have a 
stamp of their own and also a peculiar davonr, indc^ 
finable but such as could hardly be found in those of 
others In his work, the poet ia even like a thief, 
who leaves behind him sure traces of his identity and 
aiithorebip-the skiU, the intelligence, the modus oper* 
andi and the like, which are sure to betray him. And 
of this Kalidasa is a typical instance in point. The 
genuineness or otherwise, therefore, of any passage 
contained in his work, or even a phrase and its use, can 
in a fair degree be easily sensed, examined and judg¬ 
ed by being compared and checked with the rest of 
his work. 

There is quite a mass of critical and explanatory 
literature on MegUaduta in the form of numerous 
commentarieSp adaptations, translations and critic¬ 
isms, dating at least from the 10th century down to 
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the modem timea-which fact shows the extreme popU'^ 
larity, the poem has enjoyed all along, inspite of the 
lapse of centuries in between. It makes one feel, that 
in former times a Uteratenr or a acholiaat probably 
did not feel quite satisfied or rewarded milees be tackl¬ 
ed the famous Meghaduta in one way or the other, 
just as a more aeriously minded pandit did not, unless 
he could bring himaelf to write on the Bhagavat Gita. 
It most be said however, that most of the ancient 
commentaries did not do their job with an eye to the 
historic worth of Xalidasa'a work or either with a view 
to find out and place before their readers its hiatorical 
Or geographical back-ground, obviously because they 
purported not to be concerned with it and probably 
because it waa thought that a literary dissertation did 
not call for it. Of course, there are a few brilliant 
exceptions amongst the old critics, where we come 
across such glimpses, which although tantalisingly 
faint and fleeting, occsasionally prove to be of great 
utility. In some places, they are found to contain a 
small but very valuable clue which may at once illu' 
minato a knotty point, clear up the confusion and 
simplify a menacing problem, GenemUy speaking; 
however, the ancient commentaries are found to be 
tacking in that historical sense or acienttfio perspec* 
tive, which the modern critics have learnt to use. The 
historical reason for the absence of such outlook in 
the ancients, may be that the times did not need it 
yet. The human race or society often appears to inv¬ 
ent and develop things or faculties only when they 
find further progress impossible without it* Necessity 
has very often been the mother of invention* Tho 
first dawnings of the historical secse or outlook, tike 
auy other human faculty, on the mental horizon of 
men could be expected only when its need waa keenly 
felt and the social conditions became ripe for its ri»o 
and development. It is no wonder therefor© that most 
of the ancient commentaries on the Meghaduta ar© not 
known for their historical acumen or accuracy, at least 
to the extent to which we wish they had poaw^ed* 
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Many of Ihem have oft^n made the poet conform 
to their own iiJe»3 or notions about what was correct 
or incorreet, probabfe or improbable, proper or impro¬ 
per. In many cbhct, eepecially Jater oneSt they aeem to 
have incorporated in their worJb, expLanationa and 
propositions, often drawing upon their own theonci 
or fancies as also upon the doubtful strength of the 
traditional prejudices, and more often following 
mechanically in ihe footeleps of their predecetsors- 
1 hese are some of the causes responsible for some of 
the mistaken nothms, wrong readings and misleading 
interpretations which come to stay. Vt ith the passage 
of time, some of them prow slrongcr, have a tendency 
to stick and run & career, brief or long, until they can 
be shown to conflict with proved facts or probabilities, 
after which they perish. Lnder the circumstances, it 
is evident, that the w*ord coming from nn authority, 
bow soever ancieot or respected, muEt not bo taken 
at its face value or blindly accepted without verifying 
it by a comparative check up. From tho old comm- 
eniaries at least some instances of unwarranted pro^ 
positions and arbitrary interpret a Hona coucemingthe 
original test can be singled out, as will bo shown 
later on, almost witli a reasonable certainty—dete¬ 
ctable again because they arc misfils and are found 
at variance either with the trend of the lei:t or the 
otherwise established positions, or the other known 
works of the poet himself 

Although the task of interpreting the text in the 
case of the Meghaduta can be said to be comparatively 
easier than that of grappling with the still older and 
stiffcT ancient Hteraturcs like Indian scriptures, yet 
the task is not aliogether free from Us own difficulties 
and riddles, though W'O are eoucerned here only with 
such of them as bear on ihe subject of our enquiry 
For one thing, except garbled traditional accounts 
that have eome dow n to ua, we can have no reliable 
information about the author or hia poem in question. 
Secondly, the Sanskrit language with its peculiar 
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multiplicitv of meanings* is eo vague and elastic that 
it can be made to yield almost any eenfie >yUrch lb© 
interpreter desires to extract theTefronu Jlius have 
appaered the -various and varying explniiatiDtis or 
interprelalions of I he same passages, from different 
eritics at different times, representing the sense uhuh 
they thought the text conveyed* But inspite of all 
it is however not impofisib^e to get at the correct and 
original meening of the text pae?»gCH heaxing nn *;'e 
iasuca in cjiiestioii, if we tachle the problem iLethouic^ 
ally and in a aeientific way* 

For the porpose of scientific interpretation of tho 
text, the eyntbeeis of the recognised priiic-iplca or rules' 
to ho used in our work, moy bo given as lollows '■ 

L As in law, the fundamcrital ndo of interpret* 
alien is that a text is to be expounded according 
to the intent of theni that made it.'' 

2. If the wording is in itself precise and unambi- 
gnons, nothing more is necessaiy than to expound 
those words in their natural and ordinary spoko, Ih© 
words themselves in such case best declaring the int¬ 
ention of the writer. No need or question of interp¬ 
retation arises in such a case- Absoluto, se7ii€fitici 
expo^i(or€ fton inefegref. 

3. The moat elementary rub of construction is 
that it is lo be assumed that the words and plirases ar» 
to be given their natural and ordinary meaning, unless 
there ia reason to believe that they arc used in their 
technical meaning. " The safer and more correct, course 
of dealing with a question of corstructiou is to take 
the words themselves and arrive, if poEsible, at thejr 
meaning without, in the drat place taking outside aids 

4. The phrases and sentences are to be con¬ 
strued according to the rules of grammaj. 

iT^T^te^eneraTnii^^^ alwwe have their coumerp^u-u in twir ancierti 
Minnmia works oo kncrpiviiiitJn in wh« are calted (11 prfndpla of 
Shniti ( Z) that of Lmsa < J ) Ihal of Vakya, and 14) ital of Praknran*; 
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^ It la not allowable to depart from the preaump- 
tioDa contained in 3 and 4 where the language admita 
of only on© meaning and no other. Nor ahould any 
denture b© made from them, though the langnar^e 
under consideration is anaceptible of another meaning, 
unlete adequate grounds are found out to show that 
the literal interpretation does not give, or fit jn with* 
the intention of the author 

5^ To arrive at the real meaning, it is always 
necessary to get an exact conception of the aim scope 
and object of the w’^hole text. 

The Literal construction can be departed from, 
o^y when adequate grounds are found either in the 
history or background of the text, or in the context, 
or in the propositions which would result from the 
literal construction, for concluding that the ordinal 
and natural meaning does not give out the real inten¬ 
tion of the text-writer. 

7. The construction is to be made of ail the 
parts together, and not of one part only by itself. 

The true meaning of any passage is that, which 
( being permissible ) best harmonises with the subject 
and with every other passage of the text in question. 

The interpreter ahould so far put himself in the 
^sition of those,, whose words he is interpreting, as to 
be able to see what those words relate to and signify. 

It ia hardly necessary to say, that to achieve our 
purpose the above rules or method of interpretation 
can be used with advantage alt the more in dealing 
with the text of a master of words and narration like 
K, who is known for his brevity, precision, consis¬ 
tency, clarity, and accuracy of detail. 

Ancient Commentaries and their Value 

There can be no doubt that the commeutarjes on 
the Megbaduta, especially the more ancient ones, 
wil^ be of great use to us in our task of its interpret* 
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ation. They may serve ub at times, as lamp posts on 
a dark night do a confounded traveller. While admit¬ 
ting their unique value and incomparable utility, it 
must not be forgotten that they cannot have the aut- 
hority possessed by the text itself, which they comment 
upon, for reasons already stated and discussed. With 
regard to the interpretation of a particular passage, 
word or phrase, no commentary, howsoever ancient or 
learned, is sacrosanct. We have therefore to consider 
and consult each of these commentaries critically and 
carefully, not on the ground of subjective preference, 
nor from the stand point that they exhibit an amount 
of learning or ingenuity, nor again simply because 
they are ancient enough, but on the sound footing of 
how far they in their exposition conform to the letter 
and spirit of the text itself. The interpretation offer¬ 
ed by a critic of any passage may be the best proof 
of what Ae thought the poet meant by it, and not 
necessarily of what the poet himself meant thereby. 
Of the old commentaries, I tried to look up and have 
actually studied as many of them as became available 
(many of them are unpublished and are preserved in 
the form of old manuscripts in the archives of the 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona ). 
I found that in the matter of comments, in many 
places, the later commentators have oftentimes follow¬ 
ed the more ancient, who were pioneers in the field. 
The result is that, generally speaking, there is not 
much additional advantage to be gained from the per¬ 
usal of commentaries comparatively later in date. 
Incidentally one important fact may be noticed here. 
The numerous commentators of the Maghaduta belong 
to different times and different parts of the country. 
Many of them as stated above, did refer to or borrow 
from their predecessors. As regards certain passages 
contradictory views, different explanations and a 
variety of readings are in evidence at least from the 
10th century and very probably were in existence 
even earlier. And yet in the matter of interpretation 
no fixed territorial traditions or schools as such are 
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rccogniaaLle (such as Northern and Southern etc. aa 
in the case ut' epicci like Mahabharata or Ratnajana) 
Elaoh commeniaor that way was indepeudent and 
appears to have ad vocal ed or adopted a view or tnt* 
erpretation which appealed to him. 

The most ancient amongst them, therefore, being 
nearer to the time of the poet are comparatively 
more reliable and, when judieioualy used, they can 
and do extend a helping hand to a confused inter¬ 
preter and at rimes provide correct pointers in crucial 
questions. While, as a general rule of guidance, an 
auei fit critie is to he preferred to a later one just as 
a critical and informative scholar to an ingenuous 
and parading pandit, each instance more or less shall 
liave Jo bo judged on its own menta. The fiureat 
safeguard for us however will bo their adherence and 
faithfotnoas to the text, which they are out toexplaim 
Any explanation of any critic, violuting the text or 
coming in c ontUet either with the context or with the 
eaiablished positions cannot be given much weight 
irrespective of his ancient date, authority or reputation- 

The following rules may bo formulated for tho use 
of the commentaries: 

( 1 ) The older and more ancient of tho com¬ 
mentators being nearer to the times of the po^tahauid 
generally b 3 deemed to be more dependable, unless 
he or they are found, from the rest of his work or for 
other renBona, not so reliable. 

{ 2 ] The elucidation, emend it ion or explanation 
of any particiilur p:is.-?ag3 by any commen^^atorj ho wso¬ 
ever learned nr oltl must bo rejected* if it is found bo 
suggest something thcreb 3 ' \vhich is directly or tulira- 
ctly against what ia expressed or implied by tho text 
itaelf. 

lu other words, no construction against the natural 
text meaning is allowable, except for atroig reasons. 

( ■! 1 If tbo moaning which appears to fl:)w nat¬ 
urally from the liberal cuustructiou of tho text and 
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which is corroborated bv the oommeDtaies or m&nj 
of them, theo that raeiiTunp should be considered ma 
correct aad almost irrefutable* 

{4} Where Hie text is sileut or ia not explicit, 
preference may be given in the following order i 

A. Unanimity of views* 

. B* Original agreement between commentators 
i- e. agreement of their views independently 
expressed of each other, 

C. Agreement of the majority, 

(5) Fn the case of a particular pointy where 
some or many of the commentarief agree with eaeh 
other, while the rest of them are silent about it, then 
this position may be considered almost on a par with 
the case of unanimity of views, 

For the purpose of the present treatise, we hava 
observed the above rules. 


The commentators whose w'ork*' wo have consul^ 
ted and used for our treatise are hated hereunder. 
The important extracts therefrom pertaining to the 
portions of the text in question have been given in 
Cli- I, wherein wo have discussed them for iho pUT’* 
pose of interpretation of the verses (seventeen in all) 
on which we roly* 

Commentator Period Provenanoo 


Vallabhadcva First half of Kashmir* 

1 Otb ecnliiry* 

Sthiradeva. 10th eenutry, —^ 

f^araswati Tirtha, 1242 A. D> Andhra 

L Wc tinvc coMiuUci;l nil tuett c<HnEiicntarto m lKcamI!^ nviitl^ble to ut 
( rithrr p-rinicd or m nunasoipL rorm) wiih the mutt, th4t out ot thn total 
tiurriber so far discovered, only a very few remijii onconimltcd and ihit tc» 
tMCausc thiy tlK noE printed and itieEr TniiucriiilJ aro ia far away placet. Samp 
arc preserved in the JibrarLs in forcifia countriei.* [t may easily be tcep, 
however, that Ihcic oornmcniarfes are comparaiivieily of a latct date and a 
perusal thereof is not likely lo add very mudi to our knowledge or affect our 
caDcImioDs* 
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Comnientator Period ProveoAiice 

Charitravardhana 1172* 1385. Kharatara 

gaccha 


DakshiDavarta Nath- 
Mallinatha. 

Puma Saraswati. 
Bharat Mallika. 
Sanatana Goswaini. 
Sumati Vijaya. 
Mahimaainhagaoi. 
Lakshmi oivasa. 
Janardana or 

Janardana Vyasa. 
Megharaj Sadhu. 
Saroddharini. 
Ramnatha Tarka- 
lankara. 


10th century 
13th century — 

14th century — 

14th century — 

17th ,* Bengal 

1190-1550 — 

17th century — 

1637 A. D. — 

About 1458 — 

1192-1485 — 

1172 1304 A. D. — 

1561 A. D. — 


Conclusions 

In short, broadly speaking, the present work is an 
attempt to spot-light the poet’s art of description as 
also the correct topographical background of the 
poem and secondly to establish their interconnection 
and even interdependence. Each serves the other, in 
its own turn, and it is hardly possible to understand 
or appreciate the one fully, without adequately com¬ 
prehending the other. No attempt at study or even 
a purely liternry criticism can be said to be adequate 
or complete, unless it takes into account the geogra¬ 
phy or the localities referred to and fondly described 
by'the poet therein. To sum op, the present treatise 
seeks to prove the following propositions for the 
first time: 

(1) The initial northward journey of the cloud 
from Ramagiri, presumed and taken for granted uptil 
now, was a wrong notion and hence must be corrected. 
(The deceptive word ^TSf^-udanmukha-was mainly 
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responsible for this misconception). The cloud’s jour¬ 
ney, as contemplated in the MeghadutA, is first to the 
south-then a little to the west-and then back again to 
the north. This instruction as to the direction (v. 16) 
is meant to apply to the part of journey from R to 
Amrakut only. 

(2) The identity of Amrakut with Amarkantak 
is established by new proofs. 

(3) The site of Rewa falls ( firorrit WHl is 
fixed on the slopes of the Amarkantak hill. 

(4) Mala kshetra, the enigmatic and puzzling 
locality uptil now, is located to the south and not to 
the north of Ramagiri. The discovery of this missing 
link strongly confirms, amongst other things, the 
identity of the Ramgadh hill. 

(5) We must turn to Valmiki’s Ramayana for 
clues to solve some of the riddles in K’s Meghaduta. 
Rama’s route and the route of the cloud are found to 
meet near Ramgadh. Hence the identity of Ramgadh 
with Ramagiri serves as a link which goes to corro¬ 
borate both the routes mentioned above. 

The identity of K’s Ramagiri and its fixation in 
Chhattisgad shall have to be considered now as a 
strong, dependable and additional proof of the ancient 
Vanavasa route of Rama, as propounded by us in the 
present treatise viz. from Ayodhya to Bhadra, on the 
€ast Godavari. 

(6) Kalidasa described in his Meghaduta the 
Ramgadh hill, which was known in his times as the 
Chitrakuta hill for two reasons : because it contained 
ancient coloured paintings and because it was also 
supposed to have been associated with|Rama'8 sojourn 
durin^his exile. 

(7) Ramagiri, Chitrakut and the Rikshavil hill 
represent one and the same mountain viz. the present 
Ramgadh hill in M. P. 

M...4 
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(8) BaiDa opiaoda was K'a main aonrce and basis 
for his Yaksha story. 

(9) K exhibits an amazing accnraoy in bis des* 
criptions of nature; the acenes presented in Me. (E. 
to tJ) are not imaginary but real. 

(10) The question of identification of the places 
can no longer be regarded merely as an Idle question^ 
providing at best only an inteUeetua) exercise for the 
geography-minded scholars. Such Identification is 
helpful, easantial and even inevitable to a certain ext¬ 
ent for the proper understanding of the poem (as also 
of the poet himself), 

(M) Mahakoeal (present Ghhattisgad) was Kali- 
dasa^s original home. 

It may be seen how, moat of the propositions set 
out above confirm, and are confirmed by, the Ramgadh- 
Ramagiri identity as also our poet^s indebtedness to 
the Ramayana for his Meghaduta. In fact, each of 
them corroborates, and is corroborated by, the other. 
The various propositions even go to form a sort of 
logical chains which fact may he considered to give 
an additional strength to the thesis as a whole. An 
attempt however is made to prove each of the pro¬ 
positions independently of others. 

As for the fixation of Ramgadh, in particular, it 
should be remembered that we mainly depend upon 
the internal evidence f i. e. Kalidasa^s text ) which is 
set out and discussed in Ch. I and IIL The additional 
points made out in subsequent chapters ( about Chi- 
trakuta, Rikaha-vil and so on ) are secondary or con¬ 
firmatory proofs. Of course interesting and useful by 
themselves, they are tendered mainly to support or 
reinforce the conclusions, already established. 

Ah for the pTovenance of the poet, we have sub¬ 
mitted our proofs and reasoning in Ch. VII. We have 
shown how the poet betrays his love and partiality for 
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the Vindhyan hills and VindLyan region^ i. e. to say 
Mahakosal and Malwa He must have migrated from 
the former to the latter. 

To put aaccinctly and present in a nut-shell the 
results or upshot of our investigation, the following 
verses, composed by us, are being tendered hereunder, 
which may serve the purpose in view : 

yi^\K ^ I I 

H rT^ g 5T7«r!T 

We can now say that our poet’s object in oompoa- 
ing hia Meghaduta wag twofold : 

(1) To present, on the one hand, a pathetic^ 
romantic picture of a person, love-Jorn and far-flung" 
from his homo and wife—the picture being modelled 
alter that of the great Rama, as delineated in Valmiki’s 
epic. 

(2) To offer and record faithful yet fitting and 
artistic descriptions of familiar places and localititics. 


1 The YaJaha was fuhwMd or caqiured up oitl of VjUmiti’i Rwna-iii' 
separation ( Vide Ch. VI). 

2 The poet' pmpoH to describa the familiar loc^itKa ia Malva 
and Mahakosal, which wai his homc-provioce t Vide Ch. Vn ]i* 

3 The idea erpresKd here u that iu oornposing his Mcghadulii, K did 
not only constnicl (and leave bdiind ) a cbarming iHerary work, bm hu con¬ 
structed thereby his awn pcftnancni monmnent oi it were, to bear testimony 
to the ainaTtn g poetlco] talents end powers which he possessed. The epithds 

and « also and may 

with propriety be coiutroed aJtemalely, wHh as well u i* 

o be taken in the umsc of words in the foimer case and colours in Ihc laitcr. 
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both from his home-province as also from the region 
which he aubseqaently adopted as hia own in later life 
viz, the Mala desba, Mahakoaai and Malwa- 

Thus does Kalidaa^a oompoaition contain and re^ 
present, as stated at the beginning, a perfect blend of 
the anbjectivo and objective, real and mythical, 
imaginative and imaginary or of fact and fable^ The 
question as to how he did it, is mixed up with why he 
did it* The present treatise attempts at the elucida¬ 
tion of both the aspects and their interplay- 

In many places in the book, Sanskrit veraes and 
passages quoted in original, are printed in Devanagari 
script, as it was felt necessary and desirable to 
do so. But mostly, and especially in important places, 
particular care is taken to offer transliteration to enable 
those, not acquainted with the Devanagari seript, to 
follow the book. The presentation of the subject matter 
may occadonally be found to involve some repetition, 
which, however, was rather unavoidable a3 the topics 
under discussion, being closely interconnected, often 
overlapped each other. The author craves indulgence 
for any such faults as may have crept in, either in¬ 
advertently or otherwise* 

Although the proof submitted for the various 
propositions, especially that for the fixation of Kam- 
gadh, is convincing enough—as convincing as it can 
be from the sources available today-and. although the 
conclusiouB are drawn and presented not without a 
critical, scientific and dispassionate analysia of the 
evidence, the author believes that the final verdict 
and conffrmaion must come from the authorities in 
the field. In the meanwhile, to express his own atti¬ 
tude about it, the author can do no better than quote 
the words of the poet himself— 

3TT qfreftvnt i 
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THE IKTERKAL EVIDENCE 

iTTtT: 

wm wHv irafk' i—Pacini 

liitniisj<3 evidence being of first rate impOTtance* it 'n^gtild bo 
essential in the first inatance, to correctly interpret and grasp the 
import of the vetjies in Meghaduta which bear directly on the 
snbject of onr enquiry. We therefore pnopcwfi to iiet out and die* 
cuss in the opening Chapter Beventsoa* voraea, germane to our dis* 
cussion and mostly taken out of the first twenty five. W^c h&ve to 
focua onr attention in particular on five of them, via. verses Nos. 
1, 12, 14, Ifi and 19 which are the most important and crucial and 
on which wo chiefly rely for the proof of our m^un thesis< 

They will be shown to contain in themaeives unmistakable 
clues about the identity of Rimagiri and Aumakiita wi th E^magadh 
and Amarakaptaka rMpectively, Mow each verse quoted, we have 
noted relevant extracts from ancient commentaries right &om 
VallabhadevB (10th century h partioularly quoting from all avail* 
able commentaries where the meaning of a verse of a portion 
thereof is ambiguous, disputed or varioufily interpreted. Although 
De’s text (Sahitya Academy's critical edition) is followed 
thronghout and roUed upon by ua, wo have recorded such of the 
alternative readings (in w, 2, Ifl and 10) which we are inollned to 
prefer and think to bo original for reasons disciiflacd Ihoreuuder* 
English translation is supplied from Prof, Pathok'a edition 
of courae after making, in a few places, such changcfl as were 

L~Even a siask word, when c:raciJy or properly ondentood and used 
become! hishly efficacious to s persoo {lit. like A fahaloua gow, yielding all 
deiircs m this world as aiso in ibc oesL ) 

2. Nos. I, 2, 4, 12* 14, 15, *6^ 17, 19, 20, 32, 24, 27, 57, JS, M A 107, 
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neceaftary to make in the light of the preacnt rcacftrch* Tbereaftor, 
we have offered our oommentB explaining &a to how and why the 
pertinont venea akeuld now be uaderatood and intorpretod, as they 
are in the prflaant traatino. At the end of the Chapter ia annejiud 
J 3 . table^ noting the meanings of such important worda (ocearriag 
in oiir 17 versea ) which particnlorly require to be corraclly inter¬ 
preted. We bavo aleo noted therein references showing how and 
in vrhiob Bonse K uaesi those wordg elsewhere. 

The following principles imist guide ns bi onr task of intec- 
pretation of the text; 

1. We bare to gather what rneaning the poet than had in his 
mind and must not accept one beeatiso it is prev'aJent or tradi¬ 
tional, or been USB it may appeal to ns today as best, planaible or 
moro attractive. 

2 ^ Similarly, in falling back for aid on the ancient commen- 
tariefl, the gniding principle must bo the samo : !Does~tho critic, 
ancient or modem, faithfully explain or expound the anthor^a 
intention, which be wanted to convoy by bis text f 

3. The context would be ail important. We must reject any 
soggeetion or Interprotation which is mconsistent or conflicting 
with the positions token up by the poet oLaowhere i. e. in his other 
ivorks end particnlorly in Mo. itself. 

4. In determining the meaning of a particular word, there 
can be no safer guide tban to see bow and in which eense the piceb 
uses it else where in a w itm'l ur context. Where on ambignona or 
disputed passage ia to bo interpreted, a aimilor method can be 
employed with advantage. Hero K’b similes come to ottr help, 
K appears to be psntcutarly fond of certain typical scenes froni 
nature (os also of certain idoae} and ia repeatedly seen to des¬ 
cribe them by employing much the same imagery, often oonched 
in identioal or similar expressions. In such cases, the diligent ua 
also the dcllghtftil comparison of parallelisms can and does: reveal 
to us the exact meaning of a deaired paesage with as much cer¬ 
tainty as can be expected under the cirDUiiistaiifie&. 

Thus on a proper and scientlhc interpretation of the pertinent 
verses from Kfiliil^sa'a text with the help of the ancient commeii- 
taries judicionsly aaod, we can draw the foUowing conclnsione. 



ELEVEN PROPOSrrtONS 
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They are bemg set out hero, rather in advance, in order to pM- 
intimate tho raader about irbat the test in question ie to be 
read for : 

1. That the Rlmagiri hill was in the Dant^ktiraqya forest^ 

1 , e. to say on the Vnnavaga route of Khma and Sith. 

2. That B waa one of the pla^ifl, according to the telief of 
K. ^rhere Rama resided along with Siia during their eiUe. The 
place was known for it in those times. 

3. That K was a lofty and impoaing mountain ; It bad s 
towering peak* tliick forest, riwr or spring and mineral wet paints. 

4 _ That by the name RBmagin, the atartitig point of the 
journey in Mo.» K reforrad to the RBrogadh hill in M. P. 

5. That K’s Mala Etttra was to the south of Ramagiri and 
that it can be none other than the Maids region around Ratanpur, 

6. That tho contemplated journey of the cloud from R was 
not northward. 

7. That the direction in 16 ( etc. ) tie. 

first to tho south — than a little to the west — and then wheeling 
back again to tho north, is only meant to Corar the first stage of 
the jonmey L e* from Ramagiri to Amrakuta. 

8. That the direction of tho intended journey from Amrokfita 
to Vitliia and further on npto Ujjayim la westward and there¬ 
after northward np to BrahmBvarta (Kuruksotm); then it ia 
towards the east up to the foot of the HimMayaa. and then fir^Qy 
it is to become northward again L e. while aaconding the Himtt- 
lajas right up to Mt+ KailBsa. 

9. The shattered or the scattered RevB is a typical scone 
from the rainy eoason on the Vindhya hill; Mountain A with its 
RerB fhlla is none other than Amorakaptoka, where tho river Rovk 
( =NarinadB} lakes ita riso, 

10. That the route described in Me. probably reproflonta the 
land roQte in K^s daysr—particularly from R&ingadh to Djjayini. 

11. That K^a rainy eoaaon ( just as of the ftAmfiyapa) etart’ 

cd in the month of SrBvana and not Asadha; Y saw the cloud 
on the fart day of Asadha ( } and not ou the first 
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of that month. [ Thia ia itifcended to ahow^ that K who Fajhi - 
onod his Y aftor Rhma-m-separation on ftfonnt Prajtpav anft , haa 
aiao borrowed the exact point of time viz. the advent of the rainy 
aoaaon for tlis ontburst of grief on the pirt of hia lonely Vakat. 
at Kamagin 

Now, let ns tnm, to our text: 

I 

^ 1 ,,, 3R[i 3 J 3|Ts|%g I 

utrfiift; ^l g w^i i ipr ^Wii: I 

St- I 

C- fhR: sfTWlTt 

3f^^: r ’ 

Sa. iM /JiRdTt^ I 

f?if^: ^f¥tr 1 
%- Turfrrft: 

L. cR?? 3TT«RT: TT«rfW«l?TJ ^ 

Klim ;qT^ sif&:5t fJift: 

S*ro- it1¥r^; 5TT5r^ ^T^r- 
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qq^TFRTFft^^,.. 

TBiNSLATION 

A certain Yak^a neglectful of hia duties and 
sbom of his glory by the curse of his lord, which was 
to last for a year and was unbearable by reason of bis 
sepatation from his wife, took up his abode among 
the hermitages on Mount ifamopiri which abounded in 
shady trees and where the waters were rendered sacred - 
by Sfid^s ablutiona 

COMMENTS 

The opening verse is imporUnt for many reasons^ It sets the 
Bt«ge, The beokgrotmd or the previeuB Matory of the bauiahed 
Yak^, artistically compressed to a bare minlmiini^ is cleverly 
ahoved in. All the impcriont detaDfl and even the characters in 
the Yak^ atoiy bear a close resemblance to those of the Rtma 
episode is V&lmlkj^s epic. The Yakia is foshicned after Kkma- 
in-Boparation. [ See ch. VI) 

Bama-giri^: This verse, along with some others, gives ns nnmi- 
stakahle clues about its appearance and location. We dehnitely 
leam four things from Kklidlsa's teitt. 

1. The hih E&ma-gLri was lofty, unpoeing and with a towering 

peak { etc.) 

2. It was known to be aoBociated with Rhma and SjtA daring 

their exile ( in this verse and also 

T. 12 ). 

3. There were sTT^^s or hermitages round about the 
Rhmagiri hill. 

4. The hill, according to Kklidksa, waa Bituated on the 
Vanavhaa route of R^ma L e. to any, eomewhere in the Dandokh^ 
rapya forest. { P’^s comment ahows that the qneetion whether 

1. It is ligninaint to ddec that thk cDTnpoLmd'WOFd itndtTfT U dii^ 
solved by the various ancient commentaion of Me. os fhft: 

on the same lines as inWTTf<r^, or whkh occurs in this very vena. 
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RAmftgiri can be identified or not with Citrakute, waa rained oven 
before the I3th century and that there were already two opinions 
about it. We shall deal with that topic in a separate Chapter.) 

These propositions, which the text itsc^ reveals, also stand 
supported by all the ancient commentators. 

JtamagiTyaiTaivtiesu () I —Undoubtedly the poet’s 
allusion in the very first verse to the hermitages of Rkma and 
Sith is rather abrupt, and particularly appears to be so to OS, in the 
twentieth century. It presupposes the existence of a hill of lUlma 
n K's times, widely known os the site of forest-dwellings (of 
^ages) where Rdma was supposed to have stayed. Rkma and Sitk 
in the D forest, lived in the various arpsHTs of sages as Sutiksna, 
Sarabhafiga and others ( V&lmiki’s Rim&yapa). While relating 
Rkma’s story of exile, K&tiila.sa himself in his Raghuvaxhia refers 
to his stay in the hermitages of the same hospitable sages. 
( Raghn XII.) Here too the poet is referring to the same arr^iTs. 

The word STTCHTs (Hermitages) here does not mean simply 
hots, but represent the extensive habitations or colonics of the 
sages meant for practising penance. Similarly Y may not be 
token to be dwelling on the mountain, os is generally supposed. 
The restive and lonely Y of course may have been treading on the 
hill R off and on in his pensive moods. But his dwelling-places or 
arrsTirs were rather situated in the neighbourhood of Rimagiri and 
not on the hill itself.* 

JanakalanayaaTtanapunj/odaktsu ^ ) :— 

This again is an unambiguoiu reference which clearly shows that 
the pool takes his Rkmagiri to be a historical site where Sitk also 
along with Rftma resided for some time obviously during the 
period of their banishment from Ayodhyk. In order to emphasise 
the holiness or traditional sanctity of a historical place, K often 
alludes to such purificatory baths of illustrious personages known 
to hare bathed in its waters. Compare Rsighu 13-61 where the river 
Sara 3 rfi of Ayodhy^ is described as rendered more holy duo to 
sacrificial baths by Ik^'^u Kings ; 

1. In accordance with the MlmirfiM rules, as in q'jflilT the TTff- 

may preferaNy be taken to mean the isramas situated near about 
Rjmagiri and not on Rlmagiri. 

Also foe our comments on Ttunmim adw ) in V. 2. 
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oRsif^i ?n I 

5r5f5imT^m^3i: 

AiramfSu ( aTTN^TT ):— Why ia tho poet tAlldng of many 
A^xuas, when one would have been quito alright for Y to live 
in 1 The too clever explanation of is neither correct nor 8utis« 
factory. And then again why ia the word Asrama * used ! It is 
still more significant that w'hen the occasion arises again the poet 
uses the same word (TTRf^nrt^niT^l: V’', 102 ) The word ft&rama 
clearly means a hermitage, but, cell, dwelling or abode of ascetics. 
Y was certainly not an ascetic. One can almost be sure that K 
would not ordinarily use the wonl A^ama ( ) for the 

dwelling of Y, although temporary, unless there was a special 
reason for it,—and much less so in pluraL The repetition of the 
word dirama ( used on both occasions) and then again its. use in 
plural can only be explained by the same hypothesis : The poet 
here refers to and has in mind the various Airamas or hermitages 
in D forest of sages like Sutlk^a, Sarabho^a etc. where Rhma 
and Janakatanayh lived for some time daring their exile, and 
expressly mentioned in R&mhyapa as well os Raghuvam^ cantos 
XII and Xm. Mabhkosala or the modem Chhattisgad, as we Bhall 
see later on, formed part of the ancient D forest and mast have 
been known in K*s days as the site of the hermitages mentioned 
above. Employment of the word an NR is far more significant 

1. anr WT fjnrwniTTaR: l I aw ^ 

anNRN I - M. on V. I. 

2. Likf the word Airma, equally noteworthy is the repecition of the 
expression Rimagfri in both these places (V. I and 102) K well knew the princi¬ 
ple and propriety in not repeating the same words or phrases os far as possible 

TT fji inftTR snqar— Kivya Prakssa VIl). He could have easily used 
his favourite word SaOa th? ( which he has actually used in v. 12 ) 

instead of Oiri firfr in either of the above mentioned vvrses, without encoun¬ 
tering any difficulties about metre. He could have written THTtl^INRCf 
in v, 1 or ■<m«PSrRfN; in v. 102. But be sticks to TTRfRRfNRs in botff 
the places. This repetition tends to show that K regards Rimagiri as the pro¬ 
per name denoting the hill of Rimo. It further indicates that the poet expect¬ 
ed hit contemporary readers to know the hill Rimagiri and its whereabouts. 
That alone explains the otherwise inexplicable and rather abrupt allusion to 
UdmagirgairamoM and JaMotatamai^dnidM in the Opening verte. 
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and craoiaJ than it ia uaually taken to be« Tbo tell-tale expresaioit 
proridfifl ua with unnuBtakable alaos ae to tho environ^ 
menta as &b alao the exact location of Y*b reaidenoe ub stated aboro. 

2 

sn?^ <Nf<ThU-il a: I 

^w^^rrfrriTdTni^Sfr^ II 

T and T Rsnrf^^; C and M notice tiiifl reading j Sa^vata 
accepts it, referring al^o to 

Althongh Motapt reads etill ho interprets it to 

mean nqinP^^ h e. to say the last or fnil-moon day. Ho 
CDimnenta thus: 

anvT^ I arra; awf^fd i 

also eaya the same thing : srrTrTTfTTR^TSlW 4^1 
‘fHRTfft sTFinn^^mt ^ \ 

4ii'4i^Fi I 

«TC^3TTd: JPTO I 

ST*w1^ f IPT^ I 

^ttfwrat f M; i i 

JTTR I aRlf^«f3? I ^ Jiiffl ^- 

*if^ I d5r ^3^,,, 

<11'H 1^11 ^ N^4|«i i^^rTlf^Kq^: I ITOi?- 

I 3itMw*iNuii mi qt ?r^n?r 

^ snwRTd: «n^geiirT j 

i Tm; ^ ^ ^ Tf^ I 9!rii aT^ 






























VAIXABHA READS ‘LAST' DAY 


tit 


I gif^gsi tflwr 

I 

M. < sm^ * nfme^r * if?r 

* SRWf^i » ^ ^]t I ?[ft I 

TRANSLATION 

Having passed some months, tlie lover, who was 
separated from his wife and whose forearm was bare 
by the fall of the golden bracelet saw on the last day 
of Asadha a cloud on that moLmtain resting on the 
peak, which was as beautiful as an elephant stooping 
to give a side-blow with his tusks in sport with a 
rampart. 

COMMENTS 

srrff^r^e’R :-liamagiri hud a peak. Moreover it muet havs 
been & hagh and towering one, eonaidering that a largo meimoing 
cloud—looking like on attacking elepbaat—altmg to it. The bill, 
wMah the poet bad before his eyes, waa big, tall and with a peak. 
Note also arfk V 2, ^ ^ V 12, srt: q^: V 14, and 

V1, 

;—These two words in the Locative caae rather 
go with than The poet bare appears to indi 

cat© the place where Y saw the cloud and not where ha had pasa- 
ed Bomo months (1, e, eight Hia dwelling placs ia twice menti¬ 
oned as the ROmagiri hermitagea (V. 1 and 98), which were more 
probably understood to be at the foot and in the vicinity of 
that hUl. 

arPHTEq 3RPfff^q^ V accepts ttuB reading as the ongina 
of the poet as agoinat which ho rajocts with liLs reasons 

V makes a grievance that the people (or acriboa) misrending ^ 
for ^ are falling into a aod error. Y saw the cloud on the last 
and not the first day of A^dba. This conclnsion also finds 
corroboration from ( Sr^vana U imminent V 4) and 

(V, 107) Y expects reunion ronnd about 
foU^moon time in KArtlha. Now working back and calculating 
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4 mo&the from this point of time, \re exactly get the full*moon day 
in As&dha, which is the last day of that month according to tho 
ancient system of counting (It is prevalent even today in North* 
em India ). On the other hand, if we accept 'the first day’ of 
Ashdha, it ill suits the imminent ^rftvapa and secondly creates 
a discrepancy of 11 or 16 days I But it will be seen that tho dis¬ 
crepancy is not of the poet bnt has since arisen doe to the subse¬ 
quent improvement ( ) in the text. 

The reason why K&lidfisa refers to the last day of A^dha is 
that his rainy season started from the month of Sr&vapa and not 
from Ashdha, as the case is today.* 1 have found anH collected 
not less than ten references * to months and seasons from Kftli- 
dfisa's other works, which all go to show that the poet considered 
Srhvana os the first month of rainy season. None is however 
found which may show anything to the contrary. Such being the 
case, the day on which K&lidftsa’s Yak^ saw the rain-bearing 
and menacing could, can hardly be the first day of Asftdha. It 
was the full-moon day or the last day in that month i. e. to say 
the cloud appeared on the eve of ^rhva^. (Also see note on 

under v. 4 ). 

It may bo noted that Khlidtoa has borrowed from R&mfiyana 
not only the grief of the longing lover (Bima in-separation ) on 
Mount Prasravapa, tie rainy season and its four months ( 

) but almost tho identical day for his Meghaddla. 
BAma’s emotional outburst is at the beginning of the rainy season. 
B&ma says : 

One more thing is noteworthy in this connection. There are 
some commentators like J etc. who, while adopting tho reading 
prathama, actually explain it to mean the fiill-moon day. Thus for 
all practical purposes, they are found to agree virtually with pra- 
jamadivase, although seemingly they ap pear to have adopted tho 

1 It appears from Voribamihira's work that it was from the 6lh century 

that Asi^ha instead of Srfivaca began to be considered as the starting point 
of the rainy season ( or Dak^iniyana ). Seasons recede amrroximatcly by one 
month in every two thousand years due to precession of equinoxes. 
(SeeCh.DC) 

2 These references arc noted In Ch. VUI; 

Also sec my Mar. paper 

( Bharat Itihas Sanshodhak Mondal, Poona, July 1959 ). 






SHRAVANA WAS IMMINENT 


other reading. To sum up, the whole thing boils down to this: 
prajamadivose is more reasonable, fitting and oonsistent and 
hence more probable than prathomadivase. Whatever the original 
version of the poet may be, there can hardly be any doubt that he 
refers here to the full-moon day in A^dha—which means Khli- 
dhsa's rainy season started in ^ihvapa and not in Asftdha. 

4 

^ SIFTO: 

sfp^: II 

D reads irrfH instead of 1 (See our comments below.) 

TRANSLATION 

Desirous ,of sustaining the life of his beloved one, 
the month of Sravaria being at hand, and of sending 
news of his welfare to her by the cloud, he, full of joy, 
bade him a welcome couched in affectionate expres¬ 
sions, after worshipping him with fresh jasmine flowers. 

COMMENTS 

The kutaja shrubs grow in abundance 
usually in hilly tracts and flower up daring rainy season only. 
The flowers small in size and spotlessly white have a peculiar 
sweet aroma. The shrubs generally do not grow more than 4 
to 5 ft. high. 

The first signs of the advent of the rainy season are delicately 
but deliberately described. Kutoja flowers are in evidenee (v. 4 ) 
The rain-bow is visible (v. 13).^ A shower on the Rkroagiil itself 
is hinted (v. 12 ). 

Surely enough the* rainy season had started though not yet in 
its full swing. The cloud which Y noticed was not only a har- 

I Kutsjs flowers and the rain-bow, always associated with rainy season, 
are noticed by the poet in canto II ( Rts.) which is entirely devoted to the 
description of the rainy season. 
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binger of the approaching season but one of the noble mass of 
rain-bearing monsoon clouds, well on their way towards north. 
Thus the scene opens in Me. at the beginning of the rainy season 
and not before it. 

The month of Srftvana was immuient. 
The rainy season is traditionally represented as the worst period 
for lovers to bear the pangs of separation. K*8 rainy season, as 
that of Rhmftyapa started from Sr&vapa. On the first day of 
Asftdha, Srivapa could hardly be said to bo without 

stretching twisting and violating the lan gu ag e. The cloud could 
not be there that time. 

It is intereeting to look at the commentary of Da ka p &varta 
( 14th century ) in this connection. He is known for capricious 
readings and fanciful explanations ( see S. K. De’s critical edition ) 
D adopts the reading and has tried to justify it. But 

his consequent cmbarassment in the attempt is worth pointing out. 
It led hitn to change the original word into ♦iwTti which 

apart firom other thing is a glaring misfit. The reading 
is not to be found in any other manuscript I The change however 
firom T*r% to seems to have been necessitated, obviously 
because be thought and thought rightly ( in his own way ) that 
the imminent ^rftvapa—would conflict with the 
reading which ho wanted to adopt. This is how he 

demurs to : 

<ra: qt ^ irtei I ^ iPif^ 

I fbn | 

I an 3^1.1 

D*s comment clearly reveals that and now 

constituted the first two months of the rainy reason and not 
iTifiNq as before. K was earlier than D at least by a millenium 
if not more. In the meantime, on account of the precession of 
the equinoxes the seasons have receded. Probably unmindful of 
this D was confused by K’s reference to *FTflrq* as the month of 
the season, because his ended with aTlftqq. The diffi- 
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QTiUy id easily solved if we ebserre tkab K*s rainy s^’ason com- 
priaad oF and 1TT?T'^ to be followed by STt^ comprisiag 
STTftT'T and But D, who imogmed that conditions omafe 

have been the eame boforo os in hia timeai. etnok to 
But thereby bo came up against two iaoonvonionb aKsertions of 
K which wore against bis reading* One of them w^aa 

w'hicb bo changed, bs probably ho could not otherwieo 
explain away bo as to fit with blS scheme of aeosone. The 
second hordlo in hia way was the aeoson in V 107. How to 
reconcile with ! So to obviate the difilaulty^ be tries 

to explain that according to some there ore three seasoni} only 
just as Another school recognises six, and that K is here talking in 
terms of three aeoeons 1 Needless to say that the too dever ex-r 
plonation is neither correct nor satisfaotory. It shotild also be 
borne in mind that K always talkB of six aeaiiomi and not three 
(Bts* and also his other works), fn introdneod for the 

original of the poet* we get a typical instance of 'intellect 

tool ’ interference attempting to * improve * the ancient texts 
(& make them conform to the changing conditions )* Tn the 
present caae^ it indireefely confirms the reading 

12 

^ 

^mgrorti II 

V ^ ^ KmPt 

5f^ ^ i 

ipm*T5 < » 

*?CT 35ni 

TBANSIiATIOK 

Take your leave of thy dear friend, after having 
embraced him i. this lofty mountain, marked on hia 
M..S 
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INTERNAL EVIDENCE 


Bides with the foot^prints of Rtlma which are worthy 
of beiog worshipped by inenj who (the moimtaim) on 
coming into contact with the every season manifeeta 
his friendflhip by shedding a hot tear dne to a long 
separation. 

COBiMENTS 

^:—Thia ag&Ln coD^rma thut tbe Ramagid hill which 
K ia deacribing was a lofty moDntala. The description 

*R?r; (t. 14) and also the epithet are significant 

—^Tha anamblgnoue reference to the Prince 
of the ^ghn dyiuuity makes it clear that K took tho hilJ to have 
been assooiated with Itima during hia punishmant* The other 
toll-tale expressions ^r>Ttf»PT!«ryT and may 

also he coDsidcired. It ia permatcmtly urged by a pro-Kkinaleka 
aDhoUr that there are two ( in stone ) there in front of 

the image of RSma and that K reforg to them in this expression. 
The contention however can hardly etand. Obviously the preaent 
allnsion is neither to the 'Tf^+rs in stone nor to the feet of any 
image. Reference is to the historioa] Rtma and his erstwhile 
residence on the hill (aloisg; with ) The moaning and usage of 
the term ( note the plural which in Sanskrit means three o 
moTO ) hnply foot^piinta. STf^rf again means marked or stamped 
Also note ( again in planvl)» thus cannot be mads 

to represent, by any stretch of language, the two H[^^+ra in stone 
at R&matek^ or any where else ]. 

14 

^ ft 

^y|r«idifcjt^,d‘«9ir*hrT 3 

ftlpIFTl# q|5l MRc<.HrV|y{«II 

V 3R*n?^ ^ ^ 1 
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J 3TWIt^ ^ 5IT^t^ ^Tlfl L.. 

«TQT 3ns^ 3i^effi ^ <R*n(t i 

So. ?# ^I?TfT 31^ I 


MG 5TI^ ^ 

M ST^^T^IT 3fT5I^l \ ^ 


: 5 m '3^0^ I 

SiiTO ^ an^l^ irf^ ^ JT^J I 


TRANSLATION 

From this place abounding in wet canes^ rise up 
to the sky above, with thy face to the north, avoiding 
on the way contact with the mnsssive trunks of the 
quarter-elephants, thy movements, being watched by 
the silly wives of the Slddhas with their uplifted face^ 
full of surprise as if the wind were carrying away the 
crest of the mountain. 


OOMiLBNTS 

Verses 14, 39 and 19 in Me. are tha moft important and (rm* 
dial for thtj porpose of onr dnquiry. Our dlaim ia that tboio threo 
reraoa. if properly interpreted, by themsalvea go to Bstabliah 
beyond a nhadov of doubt* the location and identity of the Ki&ma- 
gadh hiU in SI. P*, and the eaet-west rente of the cloud (therefrom 
up to Ujjayinj) also gets a firm footing from the text itself. 
The readers and lovere of Khlidfiaa ore parOoularly requested, 
therefore, to see and examine onr analysis, interpretation and 
exposition of the three very pertinent verses in question. 

The present verse must be dealt with oven more fully than 
the other two, beesnae today it is invariably understood as 
signifying a northward journey of the olond from BAmagin* But 
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INTERNAL EVIDENCE 


nothing cskn be laTthni' from the intention of the poet. The oi^aao 
of the EoiBcbiof ia to be fotmd m the &maU bat deceptive epithet 
which bos led soms of the HKKlom reaearck atadenta 
astray. (The Ancient pa.ndita who oommentedon Mo. neTor took 
that eiptofflion to moon a northwnrd journey as can be aoen frotn 
the relevant extracfcfl quoted above )* Let ua try to get at the 
meaning of the poet t 

;i3n^; (w) arFE!! f^TRlfl a 7fq?f 

This is the Lnatruetion addresaed to the cloud at the time of ite 
departure from the R hjlh Now lot iia scan the oonatitueut terme 
^ 3t?WTcT ^ and lastly 

^tMn : First of oU the root TcT with ulwaya indleates vor¬ 
tical or upward movemeat. Verbs simply denoting motion are 
#SIT ete, which ore used throughout in Me. by the 
poet to signify a horizontal direciiotL^ But when fTombined with 
the prehs ^ any .jUcIi verbs must and do mean an 

upward znovoment, 

V : i^ote that ^ (= Bky) is used in the aecnaative case 
(^) and not in the loeativo case The eipreaaion, there- 

fore^ means rise up, L e. higher up to the skies and not through 
or along the ekiee. * W olearly implies approaching tho 

fity by jumping up from below, i. o.. lower regiona. 

ts i*iiq ^ Tho cloud is. to rise or jump up, 

but whereto and wherefrom T Both the points ore specideally 
mentioned. Jump np from thia place (L e. the peak of the BAma- 
giri hill) to the sky above. The line thna only contemplatoa and 
describes the first and pre-requuiite atop before the cloud aotually 
(advancea or) proceeds on i ta way via. djaentimglmg itself from tho 

1 ll will be iulevsthig to obscrvr in ihh conneetJoa all the verbi (20 
io all J used in Porva Megha to denote motion. Tboy are listed by ut under 
V, 5^ where we have pointed out how and why stands out from other 
s’erha in denatiiag an upward direction. 

2 The Knu of the locative cue jj the localioa or pi jce, ij arf^TT = 
3ff%r^rreiTr Faniu 1,4^45 ). If travelling in, through or along the lo 

bo described, then the word must be u«d lu the locative case na 
etc. Foricslanct, tee ITTT^ f%T: W =Td^ K* 1 . 72 . 















'TUMP UP TO THE SKIES" 


0 


peak of tbo hm to wMch it was clinging and jumping up to the aky 
above it. ( It i» after tbia, i. o, ftom V, KS that tbo cloud ia os:^ 
pected to etart movinjj horizontally or along tba akics), 

If more proof ia needed about the meaniiig of ipT with ^ or 
about the senao in which K used it, wo moy point ont an instance 
in point, where K has used the same root with the snine upaairga 
( profii) and luckily enough along with m 

-41 IH (Tiughw I3,a3) 

The Saro^ birda from the Gotlhvari river below are jnnipmg np th 
or towarda the aky (i. o. the spot whore R&ma^a aerial car waa 
located by thoro J. 

Also cf. the tiB8 of the word in 54 of Me* ( 7 ?IT-» 

etc.) where it clBarlj meuiiB ' Jumping up to . 
Thia reading is accepted by J, Gb. h, ^ and Es. 

This 13 an epithet of the cloud and not im adverb. 

wo 4 

The word hat two meanings; 

1. Turned or going upwarda 

2. Northern or turned towards north. 

here may wnll have tbe First meaning, viz. turned npwards 
OB here the cloud ia actually to go upwards In that oaae 

■the northward journey' will have no haeia at aJL Even if the 
tattor meaning ia to be acooptedj cannot bo aepafated &om 
W, with which it ia Hnked. It would, thorefore, mean tliat tho 
cloud was to rise up to the skies with its face lumed towarda 
north. Nothing more nothing lefl&. No aetaaJ going to tho north 
can be made oat. Thin ie the meaning which wo get after correct¬ 
ly and Bcienlifically interpreting the line in queetion. It may obo 
be noted that this interpretation gets full support ftom all the 
ancient conuoentftTiea, which are quotwl above. It may be urged 
that as the cloud ia aakod to tnm ita face towarda north, an in¬ 
ference may be drawn that thereafter it was to tzuvel to the north* 
Bnt then again the word comes in the way. The cloud ia 
asked to bo only while he is taking its first leap to reach 

the aky above. OhvioufiJy the espressed sense of :a?r9r* viz. the 
vertical dkecLion cannot ho reconciled with the northward 
movement attempted to be inferreil from the poct*B wording. 


1 Apte's Dicliooary. 
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INTERNAL EVIDENCE 


Thus, BO £ar aa the present verse is concerned, the northward 
journey cannot be established from the word On the 

other hand, it stands n^atived. Further, in V. Id we shall find 
that the Mhla land (the immediately next station in the journey) 
was situated to the south of RftmagirL Mhla to the south roundly 
destroys the 'northward journey' suggestion. It will be realised 
how the word ( face to the north ) ha<l put us on the 

wrong track, ever since the edido pri/tcepe of the M^ha-ddta was 
published by Wilson in 1813. 

The question remains, however, as to why then the cloud was 
asked to turn its face to the north f Two reasons are possible. 
It may be because the ultimate destination of the cloud was to the 
north. V suggests this reason ( ). We, however, 

wish to suggest on additional reason. Turning' ^e face to the 
north was recommended by the poet, because it was considered 
auspicious^ to do so at the time of departure. In support of the 
suggestion, w'o may point out that Khlidhsa has mode Prince Raghu 
to become * * obviously for the same reason. (Raghu V.69; 

also see ch. Ill where this point is dealt with in more detail). We 
may quote hero an instance in point from Rhmdyana. R&ma 
turned the face of his chariot to the north first, althogh he was to 
proceed to the south, i. e. to the D forest. 

I HqioiqiUttqPirqTl^VHIfl 

Ayo. 46-34 

For additional grounds why this verso cannot be read to 
signify a northward Joomey of the cload. see ch. Eli. 

^ Minid : It would not be unreasonable to 

think that the poet here is referring to the special charm, loveliness 
or some unique and well-known feature of the R&magiri hill. Why 
now Nicula is generally token to mean a kind of tree. But then why 
were the treee wet ? But from the wording, appear to 

bo a permanent feature of this place that is to say even during the 
dry seasons. Then now could they be wet all the year round ? 
Besides, it is ratlier difficult to understand why, of all the things, 
the poet should refer to the Nionla trees in particular f Wo have 
to sugg est th at in thi s epithet the reference is to the Hathiphor 

1 The rainbow in the immediately next verse appears to be mentioned 
to serve the tanx purpose, as pointed out by P. 
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tunnel (The ^ksavila of Rhmftyana ) on Ramgadh. (Soo chs. Ill 
and IV). 

TOf»rat®n=nrn: Here the poet simply oUadee to the 
^phiitioeted wive, of the sages. The word Slddha m this p^. 
however. U invarUbly tekeo to mean the semi-divuie 
ed with snpemntoral power.. Bat thei r wiv« c an hardly be cd^ed 
umiophisticated. Moreover, the epithet premppow. that 

the Slddhhbganhs ore looking at the cload, about to jump up 
the hiU Rhmogiri. from the earth and from the havens, ^o 
Siddhas who ore known for moving about along with 
through the dtie. are not «uppo«d to descend down and .toy on 
theemh. Beside, where ia the point in 
Siddbknganhs and not the Siddhas were nirp^ 1^ for 
ganta themwlvoe. they are not ao umophiaticated aa the vet* 
would make them out to be. The word Siddho'. therefore, obvious^ 
me»n.Mgea and thu. eonfirma our interpreUtion of the wort 
hirame;u ( arngiTi ) in V. 1. By mugdha aiddhlngan&s the 
poet wanU to refer to the wives of sages who ww toown or 
i;^poaod to have Uvod during ancient time. “‘J®,“ 
the neighbourhood of Rimagiri ( =tho R»mg«lh hill m M. P.) of. 
*jnn: in SWcuntala. 


15 


II 

p ^ ^ 

I The word Siddha (fe) * »ny “«* or lecr * (Apte ) 

It may be noted that K himself has used th e word in the same sense 
in the MeghadSta itself in another place, etc. V. 5 

Meommenu on il ihu, fei: I 5% ftW: I 

Also see Bbagavad Glti 10. 27 (tidiidl 
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INTERNAL EVTOENCE 


TRANSLATION 

Yonder is seen this fragment otljidra's liow in 
front, aa fine-looking as a combination of the rays of 
gema, arisen from the top of the antldll; from whioh 
thy dark body vrlli receive very great aplendonr, as 
that of Vianu in the disguise of a cowherd derives 
from a glittering peacock feather, 

COMMENTS 

:—Tcmder appears ttie ram-boTr, Aa 
ftlrea Jy indicated tliia le a sum aigu of the raine hayiug set in* The 
Bumiuer aeusoa hait ended* 

The pool mentions the tain^bow hero aa also in the 

last yerro, probably becauae these two things are oonaidered to be 
aiupiciooa to a peiruon, setting out on a journey*! 

The word has been Tariousjy inter¬ 

preted, bat tiTOoIly taLkan to mean an ant-liilL V and Sd also es- 

ploin it aa NTtTTT ( a cbnd shining dna to 8un*a rayu); 

we are, however, inolined to prefer the latter interpretation for the 
foDowiag reason: According to K’a ainiiJe, if the cbud (on 
account of the rain-bow } la to appeur like Krspa mth a peacock 
feather (of oonrse on the head ), then the h^aginent of the rainbow 
referred to must rise from the cloud upwards in the aky - and not 
from the grotind* 


16 

sftftf 1^A MtJ e( I 

^ 1^41 VHU| II 

1 Accordinj to yijnavalli 3 fa and M^h iiystra- . 

2 Sbxi D, D, Vs 2 e rrom Amtanmsih informs me that refers 

here to the Halhiphor tunnel on Rtm^h, which is K^s Riraasiri. 
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ugoHi iTi(^ ^ 

Saro, Rfim 1 read : 

G. B. and Ew J ^ cSfT^i 

and explain it an : ^3^ 

'Tsrnt 

JT3I —Bhar&ta. 

V m^<tT ^ tI4in^3=cfW. 

^ I BfS 3I15R I *n3 ft ^j ^rgTC4 

^ ^ ^ - .^1^4 fwmn, t 

St. ?^^=dT Hlwcll 3Tft *HT^ ‘T^F^ ^ 

3^ itqq S 130 B 1 I 

^ n^ I 

j ^ Wit 3^ft 3 I 

3f5f 3j?q^3rqu]^q ^ ^ 

ft3infti?q 1 ^ I qta%HT- 

iRlftliPB I.. Ili^gi ?>#T 

qaTTri: qi^immiT^ RT^T^ ^ ^ ^ I 

5ft c:q t 

MG fli3 3H^ ^nw 

D *n^ q«B5*Fi ilgrilnT aiFB 

S'iFftft I 

C q*TRt qfwTFtB ^ S?ftq 3^- 

ftmrVi 3I3FBB cf^rftot BFq ^ snH^sftft- 

ft^nin^ 5 ft J 

MS *11^ lft[ JRtft 3^DT 

>ra 3^ ft^ srft 5Wi I 

( Thie becomea moiiXiingl«Ha unlesa MMa te to the soatbl nr 

otherwiEe ) TrtTild haTO an seii&e. ) 
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UVTERNAL EVIDENCE 


S 3TT^1?I JRT^ TSfEt 

iifKRq?? ^sqq^ I 

Su 3 =^^:!^ i i% ^ 3 ^ 

1^ TTT^ f%l%^T ^‘k I 

( j4f4t in thfli pAisage ia ah obviotui mieSt and evidently 
appears to be an error of the Drliio or of the later copyists, j 

p srf^: j 

I^5i5f^ I cjgiTf^: *1^ mm 

^THmNifj; j i wii ^ij ^WlfidHr: 

^fquntl I 1?3^> 

: I 

[ This pasBoge c^not mean^ as suggestned by one scholar 
diftt the clonld had already token a northword dlrootion. 'M 
and SHF^rf evidently mean the north which the cltmci had under* 
taken to go to —-as its nltimata deetinotioni Read F‘s aomment 
on V, 14 already quoted. It does not presuppose any journey 
to the north. Whatever may be P'a other mente, bLa obBcrva* 
tiona about topograph! culI positiona arc not very accurate and 
edifying. ] 

M «TT?5F^ 3Tl^?«l,,.^3q: Sdlft ^oj 

Soro ^ 5^ 

^ \ 

TRANSLATION 

Prof, Pathak translates thus : 

When observed by the villaj^e women, with eyes 
full of affection and ignorant of the amorous sportinga 
of the eyedaflhea, because the fruit of agricultural 
labour depends on thee, retire a little to the west 
after ascending the where the fields are at once 

rendered fragrant by the operation of the plough and 

^ Tho page of the nmntucript bciug tom here, the word h lost. 
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then pursue thy northerly couree at a swifter pace 
again- 

rt mar be Been tlmt Pathak^fl tranalatloa ( or, in fact, any 
ntlier tranalatioii) may well asrvG onr pnrposc. But now in the 
Ugbt of th* preeeat reaoorch, ws may offer onr trnnalation os 
foEciwa 

While being eagerly looked up to (lit* drank ) by the villngo 
mnideiie, witli eres full of affection and. ignorant of the amorons 
sportinga of the eyedaabefl, be<jftvwo the fruit of ngrienltiiral labour 
dopenda on tbee, {after) placing yourflelf for s while over the M&la 
plateau, when? the fieldg ace at once rondeted fragrant by the 
operation of the plough, wheel back again (or moatly ) to the north 

dr 

alter having ascended the MMa plateau, go a little towards tba 
west and then tom (back) again to tbe north* 

COMMENTS 


The location of Mila Raetra If not to the north, wh^ was 
the cloud to turn to ? The cloud after leaving Itlmagiri was 
immediately to traverBe the Mala land, which lay close by* The 
<jTiC 9 tion of questioiiB, tberofore, Is where was Mhla situated 1 On 
which side of the R&magiri I 


First of aU, lot us see what tho teat Itself iudicatos ( adopting 
for the time being I>e’e test of tha verse in the critical edition) 
3la]a could not be to the north, m ]ouniey in that direction is not 
indicated by the poet ao far. Moreover, if one had to turn only 
* a little * to the west (and then again to the north 
for reaching Aenraku^ i. e. to soy continue the northward joamoy 
only after a little swerving towards the west, thou in that case the 
deviation would, be much too minor and negligible to deserve a 
apedal mention of it. ^ Similarly, it ia obviooa that the ad-^ 

“ TTfwc presume iheMila lo ttw north and coosidef this 
along with ihc Odt one wc will finJ that tlw Iasi line of the present vciM is 
rendered rather redundant and loses aU its propriety* The cloud could have 
b«n asked to go siraightway from Mala Ksetra to the n«l place Ammkaja, 
For* the deviation then appears to be without »ny purpose or propriety* 
detour becorara worth menUonmg only if wc place Mak lu the opposite direo* 

tion, L e. to the south. 
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INTERNAL E%'1DENCE 


Joining land oonJd noli ba to the west { beeanso 
again going to the west would ho ridioulous). ^or ooold it bo tu 
tho east> as it would be a palpable mie&t with the ooming bank to 
the west again. It would moan tiavemsing the IlJMa loud and 
then return to or towardfl E^agiri again J The only reaeonable 
and probable oltematiTO, with which we are left* ia placing the 
MAlft to the Hooth, 

If, of course we are to accept the roading of Vallabha {tho 
oldest in point of time ) as the authentic text of tho last line, 
then we con go a atop further and say that tho Meghaduta itself 
capre^y montlona Mhla to tho aouth. V reads 

which meona i After traveTBlng^ the Mhln. 
knd wheel back again towards the north. This position clearly 
presupposes Mala to the south. In fact V says so expressly in his 
cjommentary. 

Wo prefer V’s reading and consider it os correct and original 
( of E^jdhoa) for the following reaBona: 

1 ^ Is obviously a timplkior. Had it been 

there from the beginning, sr^ would not liave boon intro¬ 
duced in ila pbee. 

2 Wb tejrt is the oldest so far found. 5t, on equally old 
critic also reads ST^^rir (which looks a alight aberration of 

^ mistaken or changed for ^ 1 

^ ^ appears to know of only one rsadmg viz. s f^ 

as^ does not notice any other. In any ease, it was probably 
Supposed to he more authentic and hence was more in rogue in his 
times, than the later and simplified version ^ smq%; 

4 

4 V 8 text is not only tho oldest so far found hut on the 

whole appears to be comparatively more authentic, Hia text is 
nearest to that of the poet. Wa have found that his in 

V. 1 a^ees with the original vetaion of the poet. The number of 
ve^ in y^B text { and also those which he rajeets aa apurioua J 
point at the some conclusion^ * 

5 ’V la often found to note in his eommenUry other versions 
or readings and he givoB his reasons also for rejecting them, some- 

J tTf. De't Icnodcrtion (Sahhju Acadciny’s tritical edition > 
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times oven expliiiniDg how and why they arose.* It is noteworthy 
that in the present case, ho does nothing of the sort. Of course 
Jiuasena in the 7th century, reads But from \^8 

commentary, it appears that was more well known and 

considered ns more authentic. 

6 It may be that both the readings are of the poet hims e lf . 
On second thought he may have changed the first version ( after 
it had gone into circulation) and substituted a bettor or simpler 
version in its place—the result of which is that both are preserved 
in the form of two different text-traditions:* 

Now, all* the ancient commentaries which seek to give the 
location of Mila place it to the south of Rkmagiri. ( See above) 
We may point out here that curiously enough even Jinasena in 
his work baaed on the Meghaddta, has composed his verses on the 
basis that the cloud after the EUmagiri was to travel first to the 
south and then back again to the north.* Thus the tradition, of 
Mftla to the south undoubtedly appears to be in existence at least 
from the 7th century and even before that. It stands corroborated 
by various old critics like V, St, Mg, S, D, Ch, etc. It is also signi¬ 
ficant that this location is not denied, questioned or differed from 
by any of the commentaries extant to day. That is to say there is 
not the slightest suggestion anywhere about any contrary or rival 
tradition in the air. It roost be borne in mind that Che numerous 
oritioa mentioned above are widely separated from each other (as 
regards provenance and period ). Their total agreement, therefore, 
on this point, which most be regarded as original and not second¬ 
ary, goes a long way. 

1 Cf. 3^^; V. I. 

2 The third text-tniditioo, already quoted above, b pretty old and 

followed by Saro, Ra*m, O, B and Ew : 931 Ww?- 

I It will be teen that even this tradition means much the same thing 
as the first two. It only substitutes for Surprisingly enough this 

reading exactly fits in with Rgmgadh and Atnarkantaka (See the map). For, if 
we turn first to the south from R and then travel a little to the west and then 
again a little to the north, we exactly come up against A. 

3 The only isolated instance is that of Sumoti Vijaya whose manuscript- 
copy appears to mention Mila to the east, which, as already shown is an 
obvious error. The exception goes to prove the rule in the present case. 

4 Cf. Parshvabbudaya of Jinasena ( 7tb century ). 
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INTERNAL EVIDENCE 


Tho location of M&la to tLe $outli will be further corroboratod 
bj the identity of Amrakii^ with Amarkaptaka, whiah we seek to 
cstabliah in oar expoeition of V. The iiibst line viz. fefqrf 

only delineate!! the route &om Mhla land up to AniTa» 
kflhL, which is to be reached immediately in V. 18, Ther® Lb no 
other station in between^ What La meant therefore in thit vers® 
ifi a U Bhepedraute or detonr a® beta won Rhmagiri and Amraku^ 
(of couraa towards the west vj® sonth ). 

ajT^ :—M41ft may well bo an elevated tablo-land ( TTT?f 
)* Bat it is not correct to infer or propound^ as some 
scholars^ do, from the word hf uby a that the won aitiintod on 
» higher ground than lUmagin itself. Aa V saya rightly* hruhya 
simply means (he. an a at of ovorhimging only b 

17 

^ mrrpi 

STTH 1% il 

TBANSLATIOK 

The mountain Amrakfi^ will cheerfully bear thee 
on its head when thou art fatigued by the journey* 
because thou hast extinguished the wild fire with 
shower. Not even a low person, in consideration of 
previous favours, refuses shelter to a friend who is 
come to seek refuge; how much less will one so high ? 

COMMIINTS 

bin * 11*1 3frw^ Tho poet's Amrokut® hill La tall and impoB* 
ing and not ^ V, 17) It has a peak ^ and 

1 It may be ««i thEt our laOicUoa of the M^a near nbont Ratonpur h) 
acrtbcra Chbatthgad cucUy carreapcmdi to Mflla of Wilson. 

2 Prof. Mtrashi pp, 57-58, McghadntalJl Rnmufftt arthat Ramlek. 















A^BASVTA AND AMARKANTAK 


7& 


olsa V< ^8) It abouadn in mango—treeaA The name ^l^- 

^ al&o enggegta tbo some thing. The word aCTSC^ bears a does 
rosemblancie to the word The peek Amrok^te 

pTob&bly reprosente one of the weetemtuoet peaks of the Amare^ 
kap^ka range t For more pmtiaalatB see Ck, UJ)* The fiiatioii of 
Am&rakanteka ia farther confirmetl by (1 J ^ or the EsYk 


fnllfl on it V, 10 and (3) the HmaJl etrefiia of Itavfi refeTred to in 


V, 20 as 



The Amrakiito hill muat bo placed to the north-west of the 
Mhla land oa it is to be reached in V. 17 immediately after follow¬ 
ing the dtrectional inatructlon in V. 1ft viz, RT^ntT etc. 1 

a little to the west and then north. 
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iniFT II 

St. in the place of 

T I 3^^R: I 1^- 

St. ] 3!5^T cnfqr#iflt \ 

^ 5??n% I WiW^ I Mlnfl I 

{^:) I 

1 ?urTT: ^ (V. IS) 

Whether a wcsicm peak in Amarskaaiaka range actually appears some¬ 
what like a dome (like tJit shape of a. woman's brcait ) must bo left to be 
judged hy those who travel by air over the tract. 

2 V, ]g 
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[NTERNAL EVmENCE 


Ma. RATiyn 5ra5i: 

^wm\ f^wii I 

^%FI^ 1 girq ^ I 

Sato fg?Eq^ aftrari^’it'Ji: orq ^q^a i ^ ^ ^ qil 5r?Rit 

siqi^ I I 

P- fwrftri^ifT^, m I 

SK^Ftt^E^I * \ WWr a-«iN^lljriMid|^.T- 

55:!5^#sa^fcra3n ^pn^fl^rnri i I 

^ f ^ ^Rt4Ri^ TO ^ I ^*T[% apflgro- 

^?g?T: Jnron^ I 

W, )N^=^4Hii<t<4[r^: I 

TRANSLATION 

N< 3 t€ : Alj CaumietLtatats, witiiDUt an exception explain 
RB the adjacent foot-hlLl of the Vindhya t&duntam and 
qnote TF^ST* Mc^'dM4d]« aa on aathorjtj from Amarko^. It la 
evident from ibis that they took tho ecane of the acattered. HevS 
to be on the Vindhya hill and not at its foot i. e. the plains helow^ 

Eoating for a short while on it (the Avmrkii,a) 
whose bowers of creepers are used by the wives of 
forestersj and traversing the road beyond it at a swifter 
pace by reason of the discharge of water, thou wilt see 
tkfs N(ir7¥iaddtS}iatter€d ( or scattered) OH the Vindhyan 
hill due to rocks, (looking like the decoration oompo®' 
od of painted streaks on the body of an elephant. 

CX>MMENTS 

?T?rr FTT'T: Some ^ scholare Jhim this wording have tned 
to question the identification of AmaikanUka because the dter Kar- 
madh rises there. It is pointed oat that the river is noticed after 
going Bomo distance beyond the Amrakuta. But evidently 
stands for the peak Amrakn^ which is to be identififsl with one of 
the hills and not the whole range ot Amarkaptaka (extending over 
IQO milea east-west). 


t ProL V. G. Parity fis : Eiiition of Mc^ghaddta. 




































A TYPICAL SCENE 
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Sloreover what is noticed is not simply tho stream of the 
river Revft but the Rev8 (alls i. e. on the slopes where it descends 
down the mountain. 

If, therefore, the cloud lests first on one of the westernmost 
peaks of Amarakan^ka (approaching of course from south or 
southeast as per the last line of v. 16), it is perfectly consistent 
and natural that it should be nxjoired to cross some distance 
beyond in order to get the view of the falls. ( The place, where 
Xarmadft descends is at least 10 miles to the west from the point 
where it rises ). 

:—Phda here means and represents a hill in the 
Vindhyas. Some people take to mean at the foot of 

the Vindbya hills. But as will be shown below the context does 
not allow of any such interpretation. Everyone of the com¬ 
mentators, without an exception, explains this term as meaning 
an adjacent hill in the Vindhya range, quoting TPIT: 
from Amarakoia as their authority. It shows undoubtedly that 
the ancients took tho scene of ^ ( shattered Revft or 

Rav& falls ) on the Vindhyan hill —the locative case) 

an<l not at its foot. It goes without saying that the hill under 
notice must be from the Amarakan^ka range of the V’indhya 
mountains, as the Revk does not and cannot descend down any 
other hill. 

fqgf lgl i :—The word here moans “shattered," or “scattered " 
or “ parted into streamlets ’* i. e. spread all over. The verse evi¬ 
dently describes a typical scene, of the mountain, during the rainy 
season, with various streams of water gurgling down its slopes and 
flowing ( covering) all over ( ultimately combining themselves at 
the foot to form the main channel of the river). And hence tho 
poet's simile of an elephant with pointed streaks on his body. 

I It is possible that the word f%vanK is used here is a proper oouo. 
was the name gtveo to a part of the Vindhya range including 
Amarakautaka. Prof. A. V. Pandya of Vallabh Vidyanagar, who has per¬ 
sonally visited the part and studied the question, informs me : 

(Vindbyapada) is definitely tho Satpum range in its entirety. The .Maikal 
is not a mountaia in itself, but a part of the great Satpura range, just ss are 
tho Mahadeva HUIs of the Panchamadhi area. I have made a detailed study 
of both the Vindhya and Vindbyachala. The Riksha was also a portion of the 
Satpura or the Vindbyapada.** 

M...6 
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INTERNAL EVIDENCE 


It is uiterestiag to note St's reading Either of 

them in this portionlAr nontext mo&HH much the eame tiling 
although seems to be u more happy and fitting expressloti 

ae it Buits the seasc and ahnile better, St, explains by 

giving its ^onjni as fSfTt'Tl. Other ofitica aUo ( like M, P and 
others J who read explain it more or less in the eenso of 

Thus the two warda are kiterohangeable and Boom to 
have signified almost an identical meaning, KMid^sa himeelf has 
often used these two words to denote the same senao viz. scattered 
or spread over. It Is possible that both the vereiona are of the 
poet hixuBelf, introduced at dlEerent times. If that ia ao, we are 
inoUned to think that K must have aobsoquently changed hla 
previous reading IwntT into a better fitting 

It is oleor that the poet here compares the f^TSern? i, e, 
the Viudbynn liill with the EovS fella to an elephant with painted 
( white ) streaks on his body, 

St, Mb, Soto, P and yet othera actually say so in their Com¬ 
mentaries. Obviouoly sncIi a hill canndit but be from the Amar- 
kon^ka range, where the Kev& takes its rise. 

Lastly, wo have to place on interostiug though indirect, proof 
regarding the point under eonsideralion. K often compares a 
person ( warrior or a king } with an elephant as ivell as with a big 
mountain. So otso the poet compares in many places an elephant 
with a mountain and vice versa.* Thus the ejrclo is completed. K 
equates the things like this : 


1 Lnok at iht roUewmg ccmparisom : 

Elephant Compared with Moimuin 

Raghu5-4« 

II 0-54 TTTr^ qwrw 

[_ '3T^*r Tririti—M ] 

„ 6*72 ftp^TiTT; fr^TFTT^nxiryjpritrrEf 

13-74 ^ 

I fM 0 ri PH \ % 

[ It £1 worth notiiig in this coiiiificnoQ that K also compins a aJaudina 
up cow whh a Mountain TTC^TTirt »if^ = ^TPpTW; arfET^WTJTf Raghu 2-29J 




















SIGNIFICANT COMPARISONS W 

Person with * *= Elephant with =» Mountain with 

garlands eto. painted streaks streams etc. 

or streams of 
ichor eto. 

We 6nd from various instances that the poet took all the 
three as comparable with each other. Thus there can be hardly 
any doubt that the poet is alluding in this verse to a hill from the 
Amarkap^ka range which forms part of Vindhyas. 

But Prof. Mirashi joins issue with ns on this point. Tacitly 
assuming Rkmateka as the starling point, he is constrained to 
shift the scene to Hoahangabad ! Thereby ho has to bring down 
the scene to the plains of Malwa i. e. to say, ground instead of on 
hill. But then how could river get shattered or sca» 
tiered on a plain ground ? He argues that means dried 

up and that K here describes the river Narmadk as impoverished 
with scant water due to scorching heat of summer. But even 
then how could a single dried up stream look like so many painted 
streaks I The professor goes on to argue that os the stream is 
dried up in summer it is subdivided into streamlets. But even 
after all this ingenuous manipulation it still remairs to explain 
how a flat bed of a river could look like an elephant I In his 
anxiety to save the collapsing Rkmtek, the learned Professor is 
adopting strange arguments. It needs hardly be said that the 
scene in question, like all others described in the Purva-Megha, 

Person (itanding or sitting up) *=» Mountain 

Roghu 6-60 R 
„ 16-70 ^ 

„ 12-80 

„ 15-23 = r^lfT: 

Person « Elephant 

* Raghu 16-68 fa«V-5lT: {^•) — 

2-^7 « 

Ks 3-76 f 
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INTERNAL EVIDENCE 


b a cbaracteristio and typical Qccnc from the rainy soa^n and 
not from summer.^ It may also bo noted that tho amazing 'dried 
up' intorpretatioD of is unwarranted and militates agoinet 

the conteit. Nor did it oecqr ao far to a einglo eritic—anejont or 
modom i No amount of 'ingmioity' or eqoivoDation can transfer 
KAI idea's scattered Hera from the AmarakapLiLka hitii to any 
other place. The Hoshongabad corollary ia as wrong os the ori¬ 
ginal FUtmateka hypothesis. According to ns the present Terse, 
with its nnmlstakable descriptionk proves beyond the least shadow 
of donbt that K is referring hem to the Rovk falb formed dtning 
the rains, en the hill { i. e, Amarakaptnkn. or the Amraku^ of tke 
poet), Apart from the identitj of Amrakn^ with Amarakiintaka, 
which of course is independently established before, the location of 
the ' aha tiered Reva' on the Amomkantakni anppHca a furth^ 
undeniable couGrmatiou and thus forms one of nnr strongest links 
in the chain. It destroyes Ehmatekn and confirma R&magadh. If 
any more proof m needed f'>r onr proposition, wo offer onr addi¬ 
tional grounds in support ns follows 

1 The rlvei: Revfi, during rains, cannot get shattered or 
scattered anywhere else except on the hill which it deaceads down, 
(In fact the poet eipreasiy aays so by using the words 

2 All conunentatora take TindbyapAda t-q mean an adjacent 
hill in the Vindhyas, 

3, Thero cannot be the least doubt that the present rerso 
describes a scene from the rainy season A just similar pen> 
pioturo by K&lidAsa bimfielf ocenrs in canto II of Rta ^ which Is 
exoluaively devoted to the description of the rainy season. (The 
rainbow and many other things peenUar to the rainy aeason ora 
deacribad in Mo. an well as canto II of RtS.) 

4* The simila of on elephant with painted stroaks on his 
bofly prcBiippoacs that aometbing big and vertical b to be com- 

1 Thu ii bJid quite epparcDt frem Lbc fact that lo nocy chamvtcris'Uc 
feature} of the ruloy season recorded by the poet in hij Rt 3 [ canto IT ) find 
a mention in Me. 

2 rpTrfttn: ( or gTjfer; ) V, 2^16 Ris. 

Hills Or mountains full of ( looking omamented tey ) streana of water ftewLng 

all Over, 






SAME SIMILE IN KS. 
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pared. Only a big mountain ( dark ) with streama ( white ) 
flowing all over suits the comparison in the verse. It should 
also bo borne in mind that K often likens a hill to an elephant 
and vice verso He also compares a person ( i. e. his majestic 
and imposing personality ) with an elephant.* 

6. Kklidksa has used the same simile ( an elephant with 
painted streaks) in his Kumira—Sambhava* while describing a 
mountain. This leaves no doubt in our mind that K is alluding 
here also to a hill itself and not the plains at its foot. 

6. A hill with streams flowing over it seems to bo a 
favourite theme with the poet. Ho has alluded to it in several 
places.* These ollusions, inferentially, point at the same 
conclusion. 

Thus the present verse undoubtedly goes to prove two 
propositions ; (I) The or the Revh falls are on the 

hill; and 

(2) That hill is none othw than the Amarakantaka 

1 See f. n. on pp. 83-4 

2 efflfhTT i 

wfiFTf^^f MI fn ?fT?TT II Ka 8-69. 

3 A hill with stxeams flowing all o^er is referred to in Raghu 6-60, 
16-70, 6-54, 13-74. It may be pointed out here that the scene of the Amara- 
kaptaka hill with scattered Rc\'i is exactly similar to the one pictured by the 
Ramiyapa in the description of rainy season ( Ki 28-48-50) 

RinfjrT 

fTTT 

(the word may be noted and compared with 

in this verae.) ^ _ 

tmr irrim; 

HmFiHI ... 

It is significant to note that K also compares the king wearing pearl- 
garlands with a hill strewn over with flowing streams z 

.. » ! rdll ^ t» gTT ^ffifTTW; 

( For amplification of these poinu and more details, see Ch. Ill ). 
















INTERNAL EVIDENCE 
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^ 5ni%c!: r^ 

f^: ^ f| ^?rf II 

V 1 H mmmi i 

?n!n ?fti^ ^fri^sTn I 


TRANSLATION 


HavLog poured out iliowers of rain, thou wilt 
take its water which ifi fragrant with the juice of wild 
elephants and whose current ia obstructed by b owers 
of janibu trees. The wind will not be able to move 
thee full of water; for every thing empty becomes 
light; fullneas con tributes to heaviness. 


COMMENTS 

:— The litream or speed of the NarmadR 



WAS obatnieted by the J^mba trees (or its ovarhangmg bront^hes}^ 
This epithet indicate? the entAll etreaa] of NArmndS nonr ita rUOt 
Othonvisc its speed or corrent could not ho cheeked by the 
Jamhu thickets through which it has to puss. It is evident that 
this description catmot bo applicable to a huge and surging mass 
of wat^ which the Narmadfi is during the rainy season in the 
plains of Malwa. The cloud comiiig from Rlmatcka has to 
come up agafnet thia sort of the Narmada (nearabout Hoshonga- 
bad acooiding to Rkmateka schobrs], which can hardly be deg. 
crihod as The many small streams of the 

Karmadh after rising in the Amarakentaka range at various points 
come down the hills jolniag at Maudala to form the main Btream. 
The poet refers to one of eneb streama probably one on the 
northern side, which hue to be uroBsed while going from 
Anumikantaka to Vidis^ 

Thus r*ltn®i ( hist verfeo ) and jjindicate the 

Narmadh on and near Amarakantaka in its own turn, destroys 
H^mateka and estahUshes R^gadh. The description 
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?T>f ( the wato of tho Nfttmada renderod pungent aa abo 
fragrant die to the khora of the forest eloph^) 
confinna the above location, beoauso ns V eaye-f^ 


22 

f?rafq 

^ETHS^ra^- „ 

n?giTi^ ii 

V 3(f*n5cn^ ^ ^hf\^ 

translation 

I suppose, O friend, that though f *™: 

yelling quickly for my beloved one s sake, tt®u wdt 
.be defsyed on each of th e many mountai ns fragr^t 
with kutajuTS^^ii. Beoeived with cries cxpreasiye 
nf ivpkSTbv the peacocks whose eyes are full ot 
tears, thou wilt try to trayel rapidly by some means 

or other, 

COMMENTS 

—Th« lepetition of the word obviously pra- 
™pposos that tho cloud wo. aipcctod to coma “ 

auprecioble oninbcr ot hills, whilo wending its 7*? 

Ninmsda up to Cjj.ytoi ). Now this d«cript,on a 

only on tho basis of an east-wost rente or jouraey “f „ 

i. J to say only if tb. cloud is to travel ‘‘"^*’'" 7“^^ 

j te,:yaiyy nnt if it ifl ni&doto go Bcrofia that raDge, 

noXd lining from Eamajeka (i. e. south ) would h.« to 

meet and cross xts Vindhyau range only once at some 

the other and thus would hardly fulfil the description of tho 

poet Tfr qqr* 

V'a comment also in this connection quoted above « 
significant and confinna this interpreUtion. By tm a^. bo 
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LSTERNAL EVIDENCE 


definitely meonB e. the extenHive Vindhjft rnage. 

Valiubha ttikes tho jonmey to be ef(£t-we£t L e. niong the 
norLbofn Vindhyas. 


24 

rH^H^ q^[ %w?Tra^im ii 

TEANSLATrON 

After going to the capital of that ( country ), 
whose name FjtfwtJ is famed throughout the quarters^ 
thou wilt at once realise the great wish of a lover; 
where thou wilt drink the sweet water of the undulat¬ 
ing Veiravatlt which resembles a frowning face, in an 
agreeable manner, because of tby thunderings near 
the banks^ 

COMMENTS 

We have porMcalorly to invite the attention of the reader 
to the geographical x>06itioD of tho river Vetravati and that of the 
city of Vidia'fi^ aa indicated in this verso. The order ts important. 
The cloud has to reach the city (Vidiia} first and then it can drink 
the waters of tho Vetravatl etc. Tho gerund makes arrival 
in Vidiia a pteroquislte. Kow, ViiUa idontifi.ed with tho ruins of 
Besnagar near modem Bhilaa in Madhya PradeSa is situated on 
eastern bonks of the river Betwa i. e, Vetrnvati. Thus this verse 
clearly pmsupposes and proves that the cloud Is advancing towards 
Tidiia from the west i.e. to say 1 mm Rflmgadh and Amarakan^ka. 
The eitnation or order ’ of the two places meationed by Kalidasa 

1 cf. j 

TR^RTTmcT I K^darabari J 

2 I—Pi^iiai. 

1 K refers iQ VldUi in bii MiJav;kA both af b river nnd ft dty. Thus 
Vidlis probably appears to bo another Dome of Vetravati, which Tact fhows 
K's intimate knowledBo of lhc» ports. The detailed and accurate descrip* 
bom in Me. of places near VJdilil paint at the same conclmioo. It looks 
Unlikely that K would confuse or make a mutake about the order of Vidiift 
and the river Vetravoti. 















CTRCX/ITOUS ROUTE 
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in this vera© bewmea rathar impossibk, und inaxplicable if the 
cloud ia to approach Vldtjs fponi the soath {J. o. from Bauttek 
becanac In that caso It need not go to Vldii^t firatj but can well 
reach the river VetravatZ from the aoutlu We ageun get a clear 
Indloatlon here that the root© of the aloud woa east to west and 
not from south to north, os Is generally supposed* 

27 

siftyd’WiTiil'^ir 

*n ^ i 

V 3 ?T^t irf^ ^ f^l^: 
fT^qi; iTT^ ^ I 

M ms^3?T<T :3TT^m%qT mtlirJt ^ 

I 3^q<ifg fid I 

TRANSLATION 

Though thy route (L e, the Toutei, which you have 
taken ) is circuitous for thee wishing to reach (or 
started for ) the North, yet do not fail to take inter* 
cat in the baiconiea of the pnlncea of Ujjayinh If 
thou art not amused by the eyes of the townswomen 
there with unsteady side-glancca and dazzled by 
dashes of lightning, thou wilt be deceived. 

COMMENTS 

qTt: q?«rr: Th is expreMion of Iho poet I* nnfortunalBly much 
misunderstood. It does uot and can never mean that the route 
deviates trom this point onwards, or from Vidis’h either. This vcfee 
occtira during the jonmey from Vidjih to Uj jayim—which is quite in 
a straight line ond in a westerly direction. It should be boras in 
mind that the instruetTon qq;: ii Inaortod or thought of after 
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INTERNAL EVIDENCE 


Tisiiing three more places (after VidiiS) vit. the Votmvati V. 24, 
Nicaili hill V. 25 and Vonanadl V. 26-which takes us about h^ 
way towards Ujjaymi. Further route from Vananod] up to Ujjaj^ 
represents a continuation of the journey in the same direction 
(i.e. westerly ) aa before and is by no means a departure. Also note 
V’s comment on amit ^ Thus 

or appears to imply and indicate that the cloud 

has not so far taken the northerly direction. The route is yet east- 
west only. What is then the correct meaning of * the round about 
way ’ ? There are two probabilities. It may have a reference to 
the round-about journey (i. e. towards the west) already xmder- 
taken right from Rkmagadh. Or perhaps the poet is referring to 
the further diversion via UjjayinJ, which looks more probable. It 
may be that in those days one route branched off towards north 
after Nicaih hill near Vidi&, from the main east-west road. An¬ 
other land route of course proceeded to the north via Ujjyinj As 
K was anxious to take the cloud to Ujjayini, he had to abandon 
the first-mentioned route which was shorter and take the longer 
and roundabout way to the Himalayas via Ujjayini. And hence 
ami; Tmt etc. M’s comment definitely 

appears to support our conclusion. 

The detour envisaged in this verse is supposed and rightly so 
to be recommended for the sake of a visit to Ujjayini. But coming 
from south (i. e. Hkmateka ) it actually amounts to a deviation 
for Vidisft! Because in that case after crossing the NarmadA 
( near Hoshangabad as the supporters of Rfimatoka suggest) the 
cloud could have been asked straightway to head for Ujjayini. 
In fact VidiiA then remains out of the way ! From the context, 
therefore, it again becomes clear that the cloud is coming from 
the east. Up to Vidisd ( and Xicaifi hill) the journey was alright, 
as Vidisa was on the way from MahAkosala up to there. But here 
the poet certainly owe 1 an explanation to his reader aa the cloud 
was not to turn to the north by the first available route nearahout 
Nicaih hill and Vanonadj. Instead be wanted the cloud to go 
further west only to reach and rest in Ujjayini and enjoy its sights. 

1 TrTTRlt in this line from the context obviously means, as 

V rightly says, TrTnW I that is to say the doud is yet to go to¬ 

wards the north, which means, infcrentially, that it was not so far required to 
travel in that direction. 
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This achcm® of the extended journey or detoar ( ^ 
apptkrently hit upon because that fashionable metropolis was 
worth describing and more probably because the poet longed to 
offer Ms pen*picturo of that city—so dear to him for many reasons 
_as ho well knew that his readers would relish it. 

Thus wo notice two big departures in the cloud’s intended 
journey. Tlie hrst is for the sake of Mala Ksetra while the second 
one is in favour of Ujjayini. It is remarkable that KilidBsa 
notices and includes hi his picture even the small and negligible 
places on the way right from Mkla up to Ujjaypi. His minute 
observation and fond description betray a certain intimacy and 
even filial warmth for this part of the country. 

57 

TRANSLATION 

Passing beyond those various curiosities on the 
slopes of the Uimdlaya, (looki.ig) beautiful by reason 
of thy form being compressed obliquely and resem¬ 
bling the black foot of Fisnw intent upon putting 
down Bali, thou shouldst go to the north through the 
opening in the ^rau/^ca mountain by which flamingoes 
proceed to the Mdnasa lake and which established 
r'arasurdma's fame. 


COMMENTS 

^ •— 'IT*® ®lo“^ “ '*®*^ ““ 

the outer ridge of the Himalayas. It is now asked to pass through 

1 Also mark the contrast between ^ (v. 14) and 

frrjj apf jtT ia the present verse. The sense of the former expression canno I 
be os in*the latter. See our comment under the next verse slso. 
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INTERKAL EVIDENCE 


the hole in the Kraunca moimtain and thereby iidopt a northward 
direction hereafter ( up to AInkft This pTesappchses that th& 
proTioua diroetion np to lhi5 place was other than northward. It 
can be readily st?en from tho map that the direction of the jonmay 
from Eramhfivarta (north-weat of Delhi J to the Himhlayaa ( near 
HaradvamJ ie eaetward. Thti§ oiir propoaitian^ that the rnatmctlon 
f%f%cT id (v, 16] ia not zneant to coi'er 

the whole of the remaining journey^ is confirmed by the position 
eiproaely stated by the poet in thia verso. The said matniction 
waa obvioofily meant to indioato the route between ilflU and 
Amrakute only. 
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TRAKSLAtnOK 

After ascending h i^herj thou ehouidst become the 
^est of Kaildm, the Joints of whose summits have 
been aiackcned by the arms of Havanaj which is the 
mirror of the wives of the gods, which fills the sky with 
k? white , like lotuseB, and which reaem- 

bles the laughter of Siva accumulated day by day* 

COMMENTS 


W 3^;—The cloud is now asked to go up L e. ascend. 
It IB noteworthy that in the wboie of the poem, the upward direc¬ 
tion IS recommended only twice. The fisrt occasion waa at tho very 
beginning PUPnq ^ v. U) when tho dond had to 

be asked to make a move from Mamagiri. Eat it was 

-^ging to the hil[. It t^aa necessary to disentangle Itself 
and rise up-higher—in the skies bofutn it oonld bo eipooted to get 
moT^g onitfl pa tpay *moontod on his aerial track or path of 
™ mwt V, 8 }. Similarly here the cloud has now 
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to begin ita oseont of the HimalayAa for reaching Mount KailSaa 
and Alftka on ita top. It ifl clear that in. Ijoth these plaoea the 
occasion demanded an upward dircctioTi^ In fiuther snppart of 
the proposition, wo have to point ont that tho nmnorona other 
verba used through out by the poot show and prescribe a hori* 
20 Dtal moTBUitint for the cloud* We list theui hereunder * 


<T^Tfe- 

13 

stft; 

3D 


14 

jujit: 

33 


16 

3r5f#T 

38 

dW: 

19 

5rt*ud 

41 


20 

gMpif*Tr6qt: 

42 

rp^ fhvWTi 

22 

STr^T^IT: 

45 


24 

?nr 

47 


26 


60 


27 


57 

"ffdHcif 

26 

(*r^ ^ 

53 


Thiis only two rerBes 14 and JUS speak of uoward durocUoXiat 
T tfirn ft gir i and Himfilnyas respectively, obvioualy because tho 
context required it. This position confirma our interpretation of 
^ in v» 14 which must mean,, as in tho present 

verse, rising or jumping upward [ and not going northward). 
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arstnw: 

TRANSLATION 

0 long-lived one, at my request and in order to 
do good to thyself thou ahouldst aay to her thus 
Thy conaorfc staying in the hermitages of BdmagiH 
is doing well; he, separated ( from you ) inquires 
after thy health. This is the only thing to be first 
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INTERNAL EVIDENCE 


wished for by men, who are easily afflicted with 
misfortiinea. 

COMMENTS 

Efiiniifiiryfta'raiii&itliaY is again referred to hore iia Btaying 
in the hennitagefl round aboul the Ramagiri hill. Ab has heon 
fllready mdicated, &;iraina meana a hennitaga cf a sage and not 
a direlling house of an ordinaTj indiTidonl. It rather represents 
the Df frfnjbf i* to eay an extenaite habitation or a 

oolonj of sagBB for practising penanco. PartionlELrly notable is the 
repeated nw of the words Rhnmgiri and which tho poet 

has used while introducing Y and his aurroundinga in the opening 
Terse. It goes to indicate that the word R&magiri is being used 
not merely as a descriptive phrase, hnt as a proper noun. (See 
onr comments under V* 1 
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TOl^t t 

TRANSLATION 

My cuTse will come to an end when Visnu rises 
from hia serpent-conch; pass the jfemaining four 
months with thy eyes shut; afterwards we shall enjoy, 
those various desires redoabkMi owing to our separa 
tion ^during nights in which the light of the autumnal 
{ ^Samd } moo n ia perfect . ^ 

COMMENTS 

;—Y is looking forward to the fnU- 
moan nights in the month of Kitrtikaj. when he axpocta the^rO' 
union to take place (i. e. to Bay about 4 days after God Visnn is 
supposed to awaken from hie four-months long sleep on the 
£kBdiisi or eleventh day of that month ). N’ow according to the 
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connting system provnleiit in imeieat times ( even today ld X. 
India) the falLmoon night in K^rttika meaias the last day of that 
month. Connting back 4 mohtha, thsrofore, from tins day, "we 
got the last or fall-moon day of A^dtia i. e. the STTrerf^W^T of that 
month. Moreover, K’a rainy isoason started in Sr^vapa (i. o. pra¬ 
ctically the lost day of A^ha] aa already shown in our comments 
under v. 2. Thus onr preferonco for amTSfT sr?TRRif% finds 
further support from the nighta which come 

axactrly after an interval of 4 months^ which Y’b wife had yet to 
pass in lonlinesa. 

^■TFT nTTTT : —Four months yot remain out of 

the curae-period of one year. We have seen how this 4 months^ 
period tallies almost exactly with that between the last day 
Ifuil'inoon) of As&dha and the end ofK^tlka (the fnlhmoon night 
of that month 

Bui why is the poet talking of exactly 4 months as romamingl 
Why not more or leas ? And moreover why are the months 
synchronked with those of tho ramy season 1 

The answer la to be found in the fact that the thfsme and 
story of Me. are taken from Ramlyapa (See ch, YI J Valnnki^s 
epic ifl the feeder, which supplied the details in question. 

TahZe noting meanings of Important Qraolal words or expressions 
with references noted thereunder showing how and in whinh sense 
K OSes them. Occasionally references from other works are also 
quoted. The following meanings are given from V^ S. Apte’s 
S nnBkr tt. Friglift>i Dictionary, Revised and enlarged editioii (Prasad 
PrakashAita 1P&7 ), 


= (a) To fly or jump npi often with acc. or dat. 
of place.. 

(hj To go or mah townrds 
= 1 Flying up, a leap, spring. 

2 Rising or going up, ascending. 

»!f *ft^T^rfhffTWrea?rq'fOTi l Ragbn 13. 

Vi I’lS, 


TTtd Vi 4 2. 

^ tcwt: I 

tiw ii Ks o*3e. 
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= Any act in which it is said * * 

{p, 412 ) L t>. dying up and down) F^pini II. 1'72. 

^ ^fT^Tfr^TcrfrJRTT Mo 54. 


a, = 1 Tiifned or going npwnrda. 

2 Upper* Higher, 

3 Norrthem, turned towards the north. 


a = FaeiDg the north j: ^c'|cTS^;s:fl<!i; Me > 14. 
Rftghu 5'69* 

rf g Tif 

WWTn"^?3lf^rtrrTT^?I Itimai^ana. 


fry = 1 To scatter, tlirow about; strow or spread about. 
2 To split; out to pieces. 

^ 1 Scattering, throwing about* disporting* 

2 Spreading abroad* 


pp.:c3l Sc ittere'd, disperBod, 2 DiSfused. 

Rta. 2 0* 

Kfl 5 68 T*rdr; commontarips:) 

qfg ^ - ^r q- ^rrfgf I M-h. Kb e 37 ( q4Frr:“C9 )* 

Burbrtr K» 3’fli. 


“ 1 Shattered^ broken to pieces. 
f^RfhrrfV^ ^rnwr Raghu 9'56 (=broken or dispersed) 
Hagliu 16'11 (=BTokefa or diapened). 

NOTE : In addition to the ancient antberitiee quoted aboTe* 
we have also consulted aE other ancient oommentaries;. aTaiiablo 
in manuscript-form and preserved in the archives of the Bhandar- 
fcar 0* R, Institute Foods. They are the works of Vijayaanri, 
Vatfia<Vyksa, Motajit, K^mah&ihss. Gapi, and other two manu- 
scripts styled as Mcghalath and Kolpalath. It is not possible for 
want of space to note the relevant extracts B'om them. Besides 
they are comparatively of later date. Bat ao far aa the important 
veraes No* 1* 12, 14, 10 ivpd 19 are eoncemed, it may be stated 
that they all concur in saying that the Ehmaglri is Citrakut^ i* e* 
to Bay the erstwhile reaidenoe of Khma, means going up 

qii^j^Maia waa to the south and Jaatly ffrErrrrT repreaented 
the hill in the Vindhyas. 
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Tlio reader fthall have aeen by now, how the eleven propopi* 
tjnoE^ flot out at the beguming, are anpported by, and in fact flow 
firom the text iteelf of tho poofc, when it U interpreted correctly 
and scientifically on the lines indicated above« Of course, the 
elucidation or ampMoation of the variona points, touched upon 
or discussed only briefly herein, will follow later on, So also further 
proofs and oonaiderations shall bo adduced in chapters to follow^ 
To sum up, 80 far as our main thesis about the fijcation of l^^a- 
giri is concerned, the tert of Meghaduta yields, on aorutiny the 
foflowing important oonoluaiona : Tho poet*9 Amiaku^ ia to the 
west of his Ramagiri (hecanse the doud has to undergo a U ahap* 
ed detour in between .) The Mila land extended to the souths 
west of Rhmagiri and eouth-east of Amrakilta. Amraki^ repre- 
seats one of the wostemmoBt peaks io the Amarkaptaka range. 
The shattered or scattered Hcvh of Meghaduta is identical with 
the Narmadh faHw on the slopes of Amorknntaka, to be witneBSefl 
during the raina. Aa Bamgsdhu in M* P. is situated towards the 
east of Anmrkaii^ka (about TO miles}, just as ia required by the 
topography in Meghadflta, it is the only biD—idcntifiablfl with the 
Khmagiri of that poem. 

It may bo seen that the conclusion about Ramgadh will he 
still more fitronglhoned if that hill can be shown to lie in the 
Dapdokhrapya forest i. e. to say on the Vanav&eia route of Rhma 
(particularly d K^lidisa). That topic ia dealt with in tho 
next chapter. 
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CHAPTER II 


THE VANAVAPA ROUTE OF RAIVIA. 

TW:,. * *. 

srxrat n?pf w. 

(kw 5ft> iimhL I 

—Raghu 12.24-5. 

Wliile the liiatorjoit^ of the Rltina eptaodo may be qne&tion- 
ablo, tlio eiisteaoe of a boliof in ita historicity partiinilarty in 
ancient times can hnrdiy bo a matter of doubt. Much of the 
ancient literature embodying the Rflma story {indodlng the 
Raghuvamja 'of Xdid&sa J is obvioualy eompoaed on that basia. 
Whenever we refer to the hutoneal ronte of Rfima during his 
oiile, it ahoiild be understood to mean the sapposad hietorical 
ronte of that prince of Ayodbyftj as mentioned in the Yarions 
ancient works, historical or literary. We have, therefore, now to 
make an endenvonr to discover and fix the forest route of Rkma, 
as nearly as we can, at least in a fair degree-of oottrea as far as 
the problem allows of sohition-not so much for ite own sake, as 
for seenring a vnloable due for the fixation of the spadal starting 
point of the cloud’s journey in the Meghudfita. The reader will 
recall hero the three characUrriatio fcutunss of R mentioned by 
the poet: 

1 The name Rimagiri 

From the three aUusiauii it is more than dear that the poet 
hud seleetod and dosoribed a hill which was according to him on 

I Tcuiulaibu of tltcse versca will be found In the chsplcr rudf, where 
I be vena are quoted a$aiu. 
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tho V!ind.v5sa routo of Rfiinn iiiiri S?t4 La, lU tha Dundatair^nya 
forest* Probably it was alrenrly kor.wn in days by th* iname 
itEelf, or at IbobL was TBganlrid as n holy hill connected 
with and sanctiileii by SSnia’s aojourn. Wo aro tboroforo directly 
c^nocmed to know which \vaa B4ma^s route according to K&Ud^n, 
Wc can however nnrTow the eompasi still further* Tha banijhorl 
Princo of AyodbyS nndiaputedly travellwl tip to Prayag{AllahBbad) 
i. e* near the confluence of the Oonges and Jamnn, after which he 
entered the Thindaidlrnnya forest* B!qmUy undisputed is the fact 
that filth was taken awny by R&vanC' in Pniieha%*nti and did not 
accompany the ciriiad Rlma thereafter.*^ The real issue therefore 
before na would be to flx the diroctinn of RlLma’s route from 
Prayag opto Panehavatiji on which Uy the Rkuingiri of K,, or in 
other wolds to fTi:c the [ideations of the Dandataranya forest and 
Ibc Panchavati according to the poet. But before doing so, let 
us SCO in brief what the rrmto froui Prayag to Ponchavati was 
like according to Vhlmiki, who preceded Kalirlksa and abo accor¬ 
ding to these who came after him . Tlio reason for this inyestiga- 
tion ia obvious* It may serre os a pointer and in a way oorroborato 
Kalidhaa*s Vnatwiaa route* K Is seen borrowing freely from VM- 
miki’ft spic. luitances of some ef the strikingly cleae parallelisma 
between Me* itaetf and E&mhyapa will be neted and discussed in 
their due place { l^se Cb. II. 1 In faet the iinmcs of the places in 
Rmua’s pumey and their order occurring in ftamaynpaand Roghn- 
vaiti^ are almoEt identical (fieo Appendix}* K^s locations of 
Dandakaranya and Panchavati* iberefere, arc not likely to be very 
different from those of V&lmiki and probably even from hia succos 
fiora like Bhnvabhilti and others. We ahall first turn to V&lmiki, 

Vfiluiiki*H work evidently stands edited from time to time. 
While his original veraion may go back a few conturioa before 
Christ it is supposed to have obtained its present form by the 2nd 
or 3rd oeatury A. D* The topographical scheme and locationa in 
tbo present Torsion of Valmlki's epic^ therefore, may fairly be 
taken to reflect the notions then currant, any from Ith oeatury 
B, C. to ith century A* D. The epie cqntauur the beat ayailahle 
evidence about Ttlms's route such as wns known in those times, 

I As for Hie locadan of RfiVaea's Lanka, there ii a divergence of views 
among scholara. We have nol discussed the problem as R-itna's route beyond 
RfyacnOka is not pcrtinciU to our oiiqiiiry. Ceylou however appeais to be 
K sli d-ijta’^i Lankn from^Ch. XUI of bis Ragbt4- 
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TRADITION OF PANCHAVATI AT BHADKACHALAM 

Now wiiilo Prnyag ia a iivelUtiiowii and undkpated place os 
eojourn, tbo preaent locAttoa of PanahaTnti ^ near Noglk » 
tughly qtiefltiomMe. TLere is another time^honourod tradition 
and Kite for the Panclmvati of Rfima Tii. on tho oaat Godaraii 
near Bhadrachalnm ( Rajmaliendiy J in tJie modem Andhra State, 
ThuB tho tio ia betwean Nafiik ftfirl Bhadrachalam. Undatibtedjy 
tha F&ncba^ati of Rftniiv was sitmted on the banka ( northern) of 
Godavari, But tho iasue at preaent can be said to have been 
boiled down to two rival tbeorief? indicated above. It ia evidmit 
that the fixation of the correct Panchavati would primarjly 
determine the question of Dandaksranja route; i. e, to eay 

the question of its diraotion, and extent. Now oa for antiqnitjp 
the PanclLftvati at Bkondrachalain represents an equally strong 
and forznidnbb rivaL (In fact the traditionji about it appear to 
be full,, more sounds and more in eonaonanco with tho events 
related in tho Kbnta story), On the paint of tradition wo havo 
the following ; 

'^Cbringa" f VerrmoDlar-KoTangi) village nearly 10 juilos 
South of Kokonada, 

*' Coringa is of some religions importancoj sinc!o the neighbour- 
ing village of Masakapalli is one of the pUees at which pilgiimB 
bathe when performing tho Hapta'SUgar yatra or the pilgrimage of 
seven moutha; already Toforrod to. The river Ooringa is said to 
have bean brought te the ffia by sago Alri, and the bathing place 
ia called the Atreya-Sogar-Sangam. It is also believed that tho 
detnon Maricha who wu sent by Havana in tho form of a golden 
door to Itemaj wlion ho and Stta were at Parnaslmla, was killed by 
Hama at this place, Hama is snppoRed te have fonndod tho Siva 
temple of Korangoshwar Swomi,*' 

" Bhodrachalam is considered a holy spotf Einco Bhma is 
supposed to have lived there for some time after tho abdaotian of 
SjtA The name meariB " Tho hlU of Bhadra " and is said to be 
derived &om the &ct that a saint of that luuno waa living thsra 

1 The word PanchavEtU lilondly cneaut a locality of Gvo banian trees, 
Prabiibly it represented scmcthlas like b qubunmi of tbem, 

2 The extract are from tba Gazetteer at the GExUvari Dialrkl 
pp,-21I-2»26J-3. 
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at tho time of Baina^s Bojaum^ Bama promjeod to return when 
he had fooud Sit*, and did m after maiij yean, and gave the 
Baiot mlvatioiL. 

** Patnafthala ^;—^22 milea by mad north of Bhadrachalam. 
Population 270. It is widely believed in the dietriet that this is 
the spot on the bank of the Godavari described in the Hamajona 
where Bavana carried oft Eita. 

" In a stream bed near tho village the people show the stone 
on which Sila is sopposed to liave aat while bathing. Certain 
marks on a rock resemble foot prints, and these ora therefore 
called Sita’s foot printa, and are revered accordingly. On an¬ 
other rock ore yeUow stains which are attribu tad to the yellow dye 
from Sita^B clothes when they were laid out to dry, or according 
io another account, to the saffron she used to adorn herself 
withal. Tho black stain loft by llama*® sash when put out to dry 
is also shown on anotheT rock. The Nalugu gntta hill on opposite 
sido of the lirer is aupposod to have been formed by an accomn- 
tation of Nalogu ( a kind of soap J left by Sita, after her daily 
hath. Behind the Vishnu temple is a hollow which is pointed out 
as the exact place where Bit* was aeked; sumo of the earth is said 
io have been carried oft with her. There is also a Siva temple in 
the neighbourhood, where it is said, Bavana nsed to preteod to 
worship, disgnised aa a mendicant. 

** The Godavari has by this time assumed imposing propor¬ 
tions being generally a mi L a, and eonie times, two and a half miles 
brood, it® junctions with Saveri,** however, its bod is sudd¬ 

enly oontracted by epura of ghats till at length it forces a passogo 
between them, penetrating by an almost precipitous gorge to the 
very heart of tho mnge. The scenery of this gorgo is famous for 
lbs beauty, 

1 Qpponlfl PamoaliaJa, on tlu southern bulk of the Godavari there is 
a hill known ae Rathabagnia ( <<L^i]dT ) in Tdagu, whkh means ' the hill 
of Choiiot'Fbc popular belief is that iatnyu was sdoepius on this hUl when 
Ravitna was liiVmg Site away in hii Chariot Ibc whccIruEirlu fccn on Ihc lop 
of the hilQ ate supposed to be caused by Ravana^s choiict. 

2 The nitme of the itvcr Saveri-^liBbari is ihe same ns that of the 
devotee of Rditta. 

Jt Is also asnifcanl that even today the people of Shabara uihe are 
found to live on the hanks cf this river. 
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*' Sri. Ramagiri ( holy Kama's hill):—lies 44 miles south by 
east of Bhsdrachalam. It is supposed to have been here that tlio 
bird Jatayu who had tried to hinder Havana's abduction of Sita, 
but had been mortally wounded in the attempt, told the news of 
the abduction with his dying breath to Rama os he passed that 
way. The grateful Rama performed the funeral rites of the 
faithful bird at Sri Ramagiri. The god is known os Kolasa (tlio 
joyful) Rama because lie here hod nows of his lost wife; white 
the Roma at romoshula is Sokha (the sorrowful) because his 
bereavement occurred there. 

** The neighbouring hill called Vail Sugriva is so named from 
the legend that it was there that Rama obtained further news of 
Sita from Sugriva, brother of Vali and king of the monkeys. 

KAMA’S ROUTE IN VALMIKI’S EPIC 

Thus, so for as ancient tradition is concerned, Bhadraclialam 
in Andhra does not log behind Nosik in Maharashtra. In fact in 
some respects the former must be regarded as more acceptable 
and reliable than the latter, os the traditional accounts appear 
to bo fuller, mure detailed and reasonable, and also more in con- 
sonanoe with the events and probabilities of the Rkma story. 
Now the important sites and halting places of Rkma said to lie 
between Prayag and Panchavati are 1 the D forest, 2 Chitrakutn 
hill, 3 the penance groves of sages (like Suteekshnu, Shorabhanga 
and others ), 4 the hermitage of Agasiya and 5 Panchavati, which 
was included in the region called Janasthona. It will be readily soon 
that the location or identification of these intervening places will 
largely depend on that of Panchavati itself. Now the author of 
R&mkya^ undoubtedly appear to locate the Panchavati near 
Bhadrachalnm rather than near Nosik. Here ore the pointora 
in brief: 

1. If H&ma were to come from Prayag to Nasik near the 
western coast, be would have been required to go through the 
following countries or kingdoms-the Mahakosal, Das^oma, Ghedi* 
mondol. Avanti, Vidarbha, Maharashtra-mondal and so forth. 
Those countries and their kingdoms were known in the times of 
Kiniftyo^ but none of them are mentioned in tlie present context. 
Some of the ruling families of the said kingdoms wore even conn* 
ected with the Royal house of Raghus by matrimonial alliance. 
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Tbe eiiled Prince of Ayodhya, in-'diatreflu, and moreover bound 
by the eipreee oonditicm of liviivg m tho forest waa not oxpecjiied 
to have viaited or panned through the domraionB of other Idnga, 
eome of whom were hie relations* 

Then again there ia no mention of the rivera like Tapti and 
particularly Narmada, which HSma necessarily would have been 
Required to otoas before reaching Nosik* The significant omia 
aioD appears to placo Rkma'a route to tho octst of NarniadS. 

2. Honumto goes to Itkaa-vUtt (tunnel in the mountain) 
which was in the region travorsed by tho sage Agaatya. 

^TRIT iITTr?ffrTTiT' 

The ntimorotts peferonoes in Ramayana eiprcssly state that 
tho Riksha-vii was in tho Vindhyas, and also in the DanJakarany* 
forest.* ^tiksa or ^lik^vat is the ruinie of the ooHtem part of 
the Vindhya range* Now the topography of tliis part round about 
;^kfi-vila again is given thus'';— 

^5^; EHTClsif It 

Hereafter in tho Kiskindha Khnda the chapters that follow 
(Ch. 50 and onwarde) eleorly place tho MaJiendra luountaiu very- 
close to this place J^so-vila which was in the Viiidhyas. The 
tMahendra* of ooutbo represents the Enateni Ghuts. Bot here its 
portion in Kahnga is roforred to. Ramkyana tlius locates the 
Riksha mountain ( with its tunnel), the Vindhya, the Maheodra 
mountain, the ocean (iiouthem) the hill Praeravan and even ^e 
hermitage of Agastya in the eamo i. e. aflstom region. Tilts region 
cannot be any other than the modem province of Orissa. 

3. WhiJo going further from Panchavati to Pampa (Uampi in 
Bellari Bifltriot) R^ma is roquirod to turn eeveral tiinee to the 
west and travel long distances in tliat direction. It is noteworthy 
=^at ho had to go to the east only onc e add tliat too only for 

1 Kifikiiidht 52-7. 

2 Ibid 49-15 and 22, 5«-l; 57-1$, 6(M, $1-1$: 630.2. 

3 Ibid 52Ji-31. ^ 

A Psirgitcf SiUSScsts liwit Ihcrs may be siioiher ViihJhyn id the cxtrctt>e 
Boath (1. c. near Mysore). But ihc suggestion is abwlutdy unroudJetL There 
lx no cvhlctite or evm n faint tfodition to (bow that there were two Vindhyaa. 

This Pnuntvana hill ii of course differcal from the one near Rsyaniuka. 
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three Koshoa ( L e. 6 miles). This sabaeqaont journey and the 
direction thereof presuppose Pouchavati in the east anil do not fit 
in with Nosik on the western coast. 

4. According to Ciodo Mahatmya (Ch- 95 ) there were five 
Tirthos vis. TnrTrfV4 and q?Tf^- 

situated on the banks of the Godavori^ 400-500 miles 
to the South-£ast of Nosik. The fourth of the list viz. Bhodra* 
tirtho appears to bo identical with Bhadrachalam. 

6. Ramhyapa (as also Kaghuvaihsa of K) describes the 
Panchapsaras lake of the sage MkndakamI,* as situated in the 
Dandokaronya forest to the south of Chitrakuta. identifies 

the site of t h i s lake with the region between Bakalo nnd Bandhan* 
pur (i. e. a little to the south of the Ramgadh hill in M. P.) 

Wo regard Beglar*s identification os valid for the additional 
reason that the name of the sage Mondakami may have been 
derived owing to the vicinity of or association with Mand river in 
that region, which is still known by that name. 

6. The south eastern part of Chattisgad or Madhy Pradesh 
is still called by the name Dandokaronya. This site now selected 
by the Govt, of India for rehabilitation of the refugees from 
P akistan is known as * Dandakaranya Colony 

7. R&ma tradition is perhaps the loudest in the region 
between Chattugad and Andhra. Although in India the tendency 
of naming places after Rdma is general, the number of such places 
to be found in this part of the country is particularly large and 
striking.* 

There is an ancient historical site near Bilaspur (M. P. ) 
known as ** Sheori-Narayan A temple still stands there, in the 
forest near Raypur about 90 miles south of the Ramgadh hill. 
It is supposed to mark the site where Rhma met Shabari. 

1 la some manuscripi* of Raghmamia we find Shatakami instead of 
MandakmL The origiiul version of K probably was Mandakaml, which b 
found in Rimgyapa. 

2 A. S. I. XUI. 

3 Even the following names of villages and towns arc perhaps refnini> 
scent of old tradition and popular naUons : Khariyal ( =a)CharaIaya L e. the 
abode of the demon Kham whom Rama killed here ) Jagodalpor ( =Jagad- 
dalanpur), RakapoUi = ( - Rakshasapalli), Sambalpur ( =:rShambannir or 
Vatjayantaptjr ). 
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Slu'i. Aba Cbandorkar, the eznergetiQ r^seArch-atndoDt of 
R&.mayapii» wlia hua touriHl tbiw part ci'f the muutry, records^ tho 
foUDmng i The abongmc^ or Oomds in Qon,d^Q ( Cbbattiegad) 
call tbomaelTea deaooiidantH of Rfi.\rana^ la nTcrry Tillage, they 
have an idol of R^iviuia* m^tullad just aa in Mabarsahtra people 
liaTO that of Haotituan in every village, Tbe idol is pablidy 
worshipped on Doaaru day. In Andlira there la still s river 
known as Shabari. People uf the Shahara tribe who live on its 
banks nimiber over some lakhs^ 


According to Sbri Chandorkarj the origin of the nam n *Nasik^ 
is not in the oairont story about Sburpaniikha'^H ncksa cut here, 
Vm^, the daughter of Dak^ was cut into piecea by the God 
Mnbadeo, Kaaik (in Banskrit, it moans nose) got its namef 
becauRO tlrnk’s lopped nose was snpposod to have dropped here, 

B. The fooT ohaptera j( 40 to 43 in Ki§kindbh ) onuinomte 
reiBpectjvoly the countries lying in the four diroctions, TJie order 
followed is also worth nothing, hlait, south, west and thon north. 
These are described os tbe outlying countries on tbs burdors of 
Aryavurta i, e, tbe region between the Himalayas an d Vindhya,* 
It is remarkable that tbe Handakaninya forest figures amongst 
the southern regions and does not find mention amongst the 
western ooontries*. 


Then again, in Cb. 41 which lists tbe southern regioiu, appear 
the foUowing verses : 

rt4^fHf?T ^ 'Tiw^ {& to 12) 


1 Weekly SoJtaJ ( Mar.) 26-7-53. 

2. This fact may FKLrtiulJy explain how the imsfes of ftfiva^a alonj with 
Jnilnuk Bud Kumhbakar^a are found on the Rumipidh hill ( Sec Ch. llf ), 

3 Tbe TilaJc commeatary on V 21 of Ch. 40 says : 

5fr»nft[1^TTT*r: ^ fWsrg’ anf; 

4 C, V* Viiidya observes ihat the D forcftt it mccdonod in iwo places 
once in the list of (he smithem counirt^ and again ia the lut of casicm 
countrks, I ccold not veri^ this ss 1 could not get olhex edilionx or nunu- 
scripts except the Nimoyosa^ra edition. If the observafiou U conti:!. it aoea 
a long way in proving our coodiisiuo about the £> forest lying towardi tbe 
east and not west. 
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VANAVASA ROUTE 


The Tilak commentary on the river Godavari mne thna !. 

i Again srff 
g ia n t I 

Thus Kisidndhft KApda of Ram& 3 rana clearly places the 
Dsnciakaranya to the east. 

9. The Uttarakanda appears to locate the Daudakaranya 
outside Viihirblia but adjacent to it'. AVlialovor the northern and 
soulhom limits of the Dandaka-forest may have boon in the former 
times, it was definitely supposed and specifically mentioned to lie 
in the times of U&mAyapa between the two mountains Vindhya 
(to the north ) and Shoivola to the south . Now 

Vindhya here obviously cannot mean the whole range of that 
name from east to west, as there were actually many conn tries 
and kingdoms to the south of that mountain. Which part of tho 
Vindhya then constituted the nothem boundary of the Danda- 
koronya forest T It must be the eastern port of the Vindbyas, in 
view of the reasons stated above ( particularly Vindhya and 
Mahemlra etc. being said to be in same r^on). 

Mount Shaivala remains unidentified so for. Tho difiiculty 
about it is that it is not mentioned anywhere else. We may bore 
suggest a location, which strikes us as the most probable one ; 
Shaivala probably is represented by what ore know'n to*day os tho 
Nagorjun hills and also by the names Shri llill or Shri Shailya 
hill (in Andhra). Our reasons for the identification are as 
follows:— 

A. Shaivala is said to mark the sonthom limits of the D 
forest and as such, must be placed somewhere to the south of 
the river Oodavari-ond preferably the eastern region so os to be 
consistent with the topography in it!lm&yapa, os stated above. 

B. The word Shri in Shri-Shoilya is only a prefix used to 

denote reverence in which the hill is held. The real original name 
appears to be .Shailya ( ) which closely resembles the word 

Shaivala ( ). The former may woU bo a oormptinn of the 

latter name. No other hill is known particularly in this region 
with a name which resembles * Shaivala *. 

1 Versei 3-9 Ch. 79 of UttarakHoda. For a more detailed discussion 
of this topic soG Ch. VI, where the venos in question sre quoted. 
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0> We above that Vindbyn in this conoeation 

( f^HT5r^3iTt; ) tncjana the tjasiom portioD of it. Sbalvidu 
reprcsentlpig tha etjuthem limi t- of the D foreetp u-Uo mast bo 
locatad in the Boat—ou jis to ooirrespoQLil to the oastum Vindliyos. 

Tbos^ it appears that the south eagtorn region betwBoiy the 
Vindhyaa and the Nagarjiui hille' LShaiynJn ) firme the iiiatoriaa] 
Dandakaranya of Haniiyanji. 

10» It wonM not he parhape out uf phveo to refer Jiuru to tliii 
qoBstioa of how and why the Naaik tradition aroeo at alL We aro 
jncUned to think that probably tbe confusion botwoea tho Oandaka 
country and the Dondaka forest was at least in part responsibio 
for tbe subsequent emergence of a second Panchavsti near the 
western coast. Qnutami-MahAtmja (Ch. j appears to notieo a 
Dandaka eotintiy^ extending about 100 to 150 mites to tho east 
from wlioro the river Godavari rises!. This is further coufirmofl by 
a refcronoe to the southern enuntrica found in the saiuo work: 
>jmKi 

»fT?yn][?rK^T ^ 

'-hru|«ff f STITT TTirST* 

iTTr^riTq>r: 

and so on ( Y. 54 to 60 ), 

] Ramtck is some Ltiivs attempted to be IdeatiSed with the Shoivala. of 
Ramilyaea T PreL Mirushi). Th& ooiioa* if at ail it was prevalent is evidendy 
a mutaktn aae and of cornp.irBlivcIy recent origin^ U may be Uiat Katntdt 
was also known ui the past as Shaivala for sonio tune by wme people. But 
obviously It coonol be the Shaivala of EUmayaijia- Wc have to suggest here 
the following rcosan^ why Ramfek should have conie to acquire that name at 
all. It was wdll known that the celebrated Buddhist philoioher Magaijuna 
resided in the ShoJIya-Shaivala hills, which arc now eoltcd afler him f Nagar- 
jun Konda) Thtis, the association of biagaijuDa with ShaQya-SbaivaJa 
tnountaJo was hnnly rooted in public memory. Now, it is equally well known 
thit Nagarjiiaa was staying at Ramtck (oo the adjacent hill, one mile, to the 
east ) io a cave whidi is Ailt known os the cave of Nagarjuna. Probably 
some people were mistakenly lod to think that Ramtek hill was the sami* 
Shailyn or SbaivoJa hilJf where the world famuLis philosopher lived. 

2 The word used is only Dandaka, not coupled with either vorta or 
arojiym It is worth noting that the work uses the word Dnndakaranya in 
Ch. 55 and onwards. But before that, only the word Oondaka is uscii which 
apparently denotes a country or rrsioa of that tuinie, u distinguished from 
the forest bearing that oacue. 
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vanavasa route 


It Appoara Ih'OrtBtrore that tlio DaiuLukdi region or the oountiy 
of tlio Bondaka pcfople was drO^oront from but Tory clcwo to tlio 
Idngdora of Vidarbttt, Ihf. Sir K, G. BhancUrkar^ baa pointed oat 
that Doogtri (tho modern Daolatabad) is referred to in Hemadri** 
Vratakhapda* as a town in diatriot lying on. the weatem border of 
the Dandakaranya forest. Thus it seema that at leaat up to the 
12tii century the Daudakarxmya foroat was taken to haTo boon 
aituated towarda the eiiat of the river OodaTari and not to the 
woat* It 19 true that generally no reference to the Dandaka 
country aa anch is found being made. But that is ao probably 
booaiiao it was oompuratively on uoiniportont country and por- 
liaps woB oftoa included jjartly in Mahamehtra nr more probably 
in Vidorabha aa can be Been from the e^rpression 

It ia possible that the toroi Dandaka in murso of tim n came 
to denote tlio region around the Godavari In general. Sunn after 
liondaka as the name bf a wealeiti ICingdom or region became 
obaolete, nr wna cubstitutod and foigottcn, the eld word Dandaka 
etiU renmiued only to acquire the realtor tlio aenae of Dandaka- 
ronya due to the ahortness and aberrations of popular memory* 

11. Extracts from eminent authoritioB on the aubjeot may 
be quoted here : 

*' In the BStmayan, B^ma ia ropreaented to have lived for a 
long time in Daiidafcamnya at a ptuoo colled Panohavoti, situated 
on the banka of Godavari, about 2 jojanaa jhnm the bermitage of 
Agartya, ,Iffaaik daims to the Panckovati where Rama bvod. But 
the poet couhi hardly be expected to bovo brought bis hero from 
the Vindhya to such remote wcoterly place aa Noaik. The river 
Godavari must from the dcscriptiuu occurriri^ in the Bhoiayapa 
as well as in BhavabhQti's Uttararomacharita have been wide at 
Itamu'fl FanohavatL 

The Aryaa did proceed or communicate with the Northern* 
most portion of the hostom ooast, not by crossing that range 
(the Vmdhya } but avoiding it by taking an easterly courBO. 

" The Indian Aryos had gone as far as tho Northern Cireara 
(Ganjim) by the eaHtom route. ,Tbey first sotGed in Vidarhha 

J Tnc Early Hiitory of ibc Deccan by Sir R. G. Bhanilaikar, 

2 A wDTit wtitiffii abou-t 700 yean ago. 
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appm&chiDg H etiD by the eastern roata; but in tlie couree of smno 
time more they cpoeBcd the Viudhya end settled in Dandakaranya 
along the ban^ of the Godavari,^ 

" Bhndrachalam built on the Godavari rivep which ia hero 
very deep and rapid about 10+ mil!™ from Rajnmhendri; cele¬ 
brated for the templo of Rfiruohandra who is aaid to ImiTB crosaed 
the river at this spot on this farnona expedition to the islimd of 
Ceylon* *, ^Twenty milea from Bhodrucholam is POrnashiUh, an¬ 
other flhrino of groat antiquity** 

** Janasthanam a portion of the great Daudoka (in the 
Deccan ) the eastern part nf it.* 

It is important to note that us against tho ovidonoe incorpo¬ 
rated above, there is hardly anything in V&lmiki*B work to indi- 
oate that the Panchavati was BitnaUd near Nasik on tho western 
coast. The Nasik tradition about Rfima's Fanchavati Iherolom 
appears to be comparatively of later origin and seems to ha\'e 
been bom out of a confttsed and wishful superstition, ever to be 
nursed blindly and fondly tberoaflor by crodulouA and indisorimi- 
nating posterity* Now if the Panchavnti is to be Inoated, as it 
must be for reasons mentioned above, near Bbadraohalam on tho 
eastern coast, it follows that tho whole chain of places in between 
Proyag and PanoHavati must now be located in Chhattisgod and 
the northern part of Andhra. 

BKAVABHUTI’S FANCHAVATI 

iVflor having dealt with theiUostrious predecessor of EAIii:lksa 
let us now torn to his soccesaors. In particular, tt would bo 
important to know BbovabhQti^a location of the Fonohavati, 
again for the same roaeon vi^, that his notion (Sth century) is 
not likely to bo very diETcrent (rom that of KMidftsa. The enquiry 
would have an added point or tuteresl as Bhavabhdti and his 
forefathers hailed from that very region of Andhradesb^ otherwiso 
called Telangana, We get some reliable information on the point 
in question froni his Utt&ra-Rkma-Charita : 

1 Early Htaxory of the Deccan by Sir FL G. Bhaodarkar. 

2 Imperial Gozclxcct cf India : Sir Williui Hunter. 

y H, H, Will&oD {Dictionary }* 
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A. Tlie picturesque topagr^iplit&al dD^criptious of Iho hilla, 
livers^ forests, "WTitornillB ote. jn Llio first three Acta uppenr to 
point thoir finger (it llift EiibIoiti PanchAVati mther ilmti othrwiiKi^ 

B. Tho Inst verse of Act TI giTW ns a definito clue* na it 
rleacrjbofl tlio river fkxIavaTi tear Panclmvftti. 

^ rq pq gOl ^ ^ h ^ 4 : 

^Tif*^i#-rr fq hTflTwr. 5^171 li 

Now, the river Godavmi rcfcrrcil to in the vorae js evidently 
not tho one near Ite riao L e, Nasik, The exprewtiott TT^iRT^ff 
her© Lfl onamotopoetie and clenrly LndicAtes tlio pecaHar sounil 
ermtod only when the flow m wide, deep and powerfhf. The 
variotis Btroama into which the Godavari is split up and ivhioh 
meet the sea at various points artMlMcribftl in tliia veras oa clearly 
indicated by tho word 

The scene deacribed is obviously one near Bhadraohalaiii* or 
Bajaturnidry and leavoB no rnotn for doubt* Ab stated above, 
Bhavahhiltj was a bmhmtn from Telangana, who must have been 
iamdiar with the region atotind the east Godavari. There is good 
reason to heljeyc that the familmr picture, of the seven atreams of 
the river {) niniiing into and joming the sea iDust 
bo before his eyes, when lie composed this verse. It appears that 
BhavabhOti also dosmbee in some places sights and scones, 
actually witnessed hy him, just aa Khljdluta has done before him 
in his Megiirtduta. 

C. r^xf 

^^‘^frvftadr r Act I 

This alloflion places the Kabandha forest to the west of tho 
Dundakaronya forest. It was near Pampa {Hampi), Thisposi* 
tion hardly suits Naaik, and points again at the same conclusion > 

t Dr. S. K. Belvaikar wa* kind enough (o point out iMs ver^ to me as 
supporting the proposition iti qucsdeiii. 

2 Bariu rightly poiott out in his essay on BhavabhQU : “ K is dear 
froni the description of Bhavabbuti that the mountiun Prasravona |[ jpq^vr) 

is a portion of Easicni Gbnts through which the Godavari niaha into 
the phiioju” 
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Before turn to Ealitlasa, we have to record an interestiTig 
piece of evidence wkich although not of firat nvt© importance 
constitutes a rather poculir nml negative sort of proof. In Anar^a- 
rogbava, ( A .Sanskrit drama hj Murari J the author has dcaeribed 
Hama’s joumey back from Lanka to Ayodhya in the ear. 

While most of the writers after Vhlmlki have followed him closely 
in this respoot, Mnrari haa tried to be ingoniious by IntrotluoLog 
a novel rente; His Rama poLiite out and deaoribos to Sita sneb 
places and countries wbioh were not visited by tliem beforoj and 
this indirectty reveals VanavasA ronte of Rhina. Tlias by a pro* 
eesa of elimination, wo get from the said work of Muran^ the 
some route viz^ Prayag to euit Godavari, 

A reputed Andhra poet by name Shrrtiath floorished aboot 
700 years agOj who is woU-knoivn in Tclangana oa the author of 
« Andra Naifibftdhft In bia work, which is a tranalslion of 
Kashikhanda in Sonekrit, the author bos d scribed the river 
Godavari and the Prasravans lull in the Etame region via* Ibo 
Andhra country.^ 

<4 •• -A s 

^ r? i ■» d 4H < 

qqT!Ty^;'jV'fT- 

qgq q[ g ?r qnr^s^qfqf+q qWHMKRq i) 

The passage means and exprosaly states tliat the Prasravuna 
hill was near the Panchavati on the oast Godavari in Andhra 
Country, 

1 It otay he Ihsl thij ingcauoasE hat unusuai and rather unwarraiited 
tampeiiiiK with ibe Cntdidenat hisioncaJ accoucL of Runm's Joumty mqy be 
one of the reasons why Murari ttcqiiircd a. TCpotniJon for ccccntritUy 

q^^qr: ), 

2 The original passage in Telagu is as foUows ( Wc found it quoted 
in an article by one K. Lajonanrao In an old Marathi jaurnal nod therefore 
may be vended by those who know the language ). 

3 li may he noted that ihc expression also occurs 

is Bhavabhuli'a verse quoted above. 
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KALIDASA'S VANAVASA ROUTE 


The faTOgiiin^ disouasion aimed nt finding oat the roulo 
according to Vdlmiki and uthcrSj which w&a uaefal in a way, aa 
conatitnting a aide proof of tho queation at ifisno. Now hi na 
have it direct from Xhlid^ himaolf. To start with, it may bo 
noted that KalMftsa^e names and order of the plaeeo on the ronl® 
in queetion aro alnioat identical with tboee of Vfilmiki exoepting 
a vory few minor changoe (see tho table given in Appondii h The 
important places mentioned by K are in the following order" from 
north to south i (1) ConJluence of Ganges and Yam ima (2) Gtm- 
ku^ hill, {3J fijermitagoa of Sutlkehm, Sliarabhanga etc, (4) 
Astvam of Agaatja (5) PanohsTati, which wna of courflo included 
(fi) in Jiumathanap 


I^t us start Irom the BOtitbem and take Jannsthan first. 

While retttmmg from Lanka t Ceylon) in the aerial car 
Puahpaka tho first place noticed by KilidikU’s Rhma (Raghn 
Ch. 13} is JanaHtbana on approaching tho shores of India after 
CTOfismg tho ocean : 


3rtfr qrTr 




It is remarkable that this aitnarion of Janosthan to the 
oitromo south is again conflrmecl from another allusion of the 
poet m Ch. VI of his Raghu : 


^TTT 

3m Hi'q) ^ 

^ irffTiTfin: 


62. 


63. 


64. 


KAkdasa here gives ns almost the correct boundariee of bis 
Janasthana. VI. 62 shows that it abnttod on the Fandja territory 
which was of oomee to tho eirtreme sonth near about tho tip of 

1 . V ^ rcrnoAnJclc thoi the sequence of places is cnmiBlently maimmned 
by K m Ch.12 and Cbd3 ofRaghu while describing Rjiru'^s joumcy towards 
south nod hack again to Ayodhja by air. 

















K*» JANASTHANA = ANDMRADESHA 


the land* V. 03 mdicatea oc^an to tbo Bouth-aast, whde V, 64 
clearly locates the Malaya with itc Torefita to its irost. 

Thus KMidhsa'e Janasthana^ opBoking approilmaiely, appears 
identical irith Audliradfi&h in the south-east. It follows as & 
natural coTollsry that hia PanchaFati was on the eaat OodaFoif. 

Aa for the bermitage of Agastya, K appears to place it on 
the eaatcm coast somewhere in between KaUnga anti tlio river 
Kaveri. In the deaofiptioa of the military conquest of Haghu,^ 
the following veroe oceurq: 

srmr arrMsFOTt Cb. 4*44. 

In another place^^ KAIidllsa desdibea the sage as paying occa- 
eional visits to the Pandya capital which is earljur ZDontioned as 
Uragpar*! which is very probably modem. Nagpur or Nagpattan 
on Kavori on the eastern coaat. KiUIddsa thus seems to take the 
Andhra regioa In south-caat from Kalinga down to tho Fandya 
dominions as a^ociated with Agaatya and his wanderingSi As ba 
mentions Agn&tya’s hermitage before Godavari and Panchavati, 
Kalidasa tntist be said to place it u few miJos to tho north of 
Bhedrachalom and the river Godavari. 

Xow we ha ve to point out a verse of Kkhd£sa> very important 
for the purpoees of this inqniiy. We have to suggest the 
poet therein clearly indJcatcs the direction of Blm&'e Journey 
from the Cltrokiita hill to the Panchavati in the south. 

TT^T .5r^ 

qfbm f%tr^isTTT Ibid. 12-24/23* 

TranAlatlenHftma left the region of tho monn- 

iaia... .halting at the hennjtagea of the hospitahla sages ( ohvi* 
trolly those of Sutikuhna, Shurabhanga etc. which tho poet apeci- 
ficoby mentions in Ch. 13), he proceeded towards the aouthcra 
quarter, as the enn after residing in the ant umnwl lunar maogions 
( i. e. the ten osterUiroB ) goes to the south. 

] Rudpstii Ifac commeutDlor or Anarghoraghava say? :— 

I Being a rcid^dcnt of ihc SambaJpur di^'cl 
( M. P, ) he aptKsn to rccortl the aoulhcmmoit boundiiiy of iumsthina fa 
his comment. 

2 Rsahu 6*6L The nllusioo shows that Agoatya had oE^ectionale 
rdaUoDf with the Fandya kiug and waa on visEtiug terms with him 

3 Ibid. ^S9 ( ardtWRiTfir 5TFT ^ ) 

M.„8 
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Tho Bimile of the eoutli-gomg ana amnifltakablj' rareale 
what iiripre«sioii EalirtSsa carried and wanted to cdnvej about the 
couTBc of Bima^a wanderings. It is impossible to belicTO thnt a poet 
like Kalidasa would oao the aimile in question had he wanted to re* 
far todJio e:5iled Prince going fifom Cilrnku^ to Noalk. That would 
obrioiiBly mean a joumcj from east to west and is hardly compa¬ 
rable to that of the aim going from north to Bontln The dksetioa 
of journey from the CitrakO^ bill weib due south L e, to 

6ST, more or less, directly towards tho south, rill he reached tho 
banks of the east Godayari. Tbia course preeuppoBea Panchayati 
near BhadmchaLim. It is alao signidcant that KhLid&^ does not 
mcmtion here hia fayourite river Narmada* The hermitages of 
Surikohna. Sbarabhong and otheni nlao now must be located to 
the eoutb of the Citrakuta ^ hill [ Bnndelkhand ) i. o* eoroe where 
in ChliattiBgad* to the east or north-east of the Nunnada* This is 
exactly the region around the Ramgadh bid,—which now is to bo 
identified, with the K&magiri of KslidSisa. 

In cQDclueinn, we can say with reasonable certainty that the 
Yanayfisa route of Blnuij, as known to Kalidksa, lay along tho 
1 ino joining Prayag (or Citmkdta]! with Bbadrachaiam Le* through, 
the region of Grondvan, or Cbhatrisgadj w'hich then represented 
the northern part of the ancient Dandakhranya-a notion which K. 
fiharud in common with his predeceBsor Yhlmiki as also with hie 
successors like Bharabhuti and etbere* K&lid&aa probably visited 
or at least know all those places^ which the tri^ition must have ol* 
ready made famous and holy on account of Rhma'a supposed asso- 
ciatiou with them. Can it be doubted that in MsHegbadCta, tho 
poet refers to a bill on this route ? K&lid&sa'fl Biunsgiri must there¬ 
fore be searcbed for and placed in tho Gbbattisgxd area i. e. the 
eastern part of the present Madhya Pradesh'-of oourse in such a 
way ss would suit the topography in Megbaduta. The next step^ 
therefore, in our enquiry will be to Heek^ to find out whore Kili- 
dhsn places the Ramagiri iu his Meghaduta—which must be tbo 
concern of the subsequent chapters. 

I We of coleesc token Cltrakota hill berc to mean tho hill iu 
Bundclkhnat] near Kamatanaih-the identificniion which is at present unMlIy 
accepted. But further In Ch. IV we have dkeusi^d and supported iho 
identity of K'l Citrakiita with the pr«cni RaniBAdb hiC. If that i$ qoerpted, 
it will provide an additiocal proof for Kilid^^s Y&naVDsa route, which wo 
seek to establlih in the pretent Chapter. 







CEAPTER in 


RAMGADH HILL IN MADHYA PRADESH 
SOLVES THE RAMAGIRl PROBLEM 

The prttblom of the idontiEcatioti of RamujriTi iii 
MoghAtluta etill romfiiofl unsotUed^ although that intrigiung qaod' 
tion ever intHFOffted and engaged many a aearohing flcholar* 
The queatlon has a poouliar attraction or mtorest of its own, apart 
its hiatoTiool iraporta dco or utility and tiro KilidSsa-loving 
world ia ever eager to know the answer, if it oan. Tlio present 
poration as regards the problem stands as summed up by the 
editor, Dr, S. K, Be, in theeritioal edition of Me, puhlishod by the 
Sohitya Academy (1957) ■— 

RUmaglri. The exact location of this hill is tmeerlain. 
Both Vallabhadova and MallinAtha say that it is Oitra-ku^, 
Wilson identihed it with Bamtek * the hiU of Bhnin which 
ia atill a place of pilgrimage, situated about 24 znilea to the 
north of Nagpur j and this conjoctaro is supported,, accor¬ 
ding to V* V, Mifftflhij by an inBcription of Pravareena II, 
Some would identify it with the Ramgadh hill in Madhya 
Pradeah, eitoated near Amra-kiita, which ia the source of 
the river Karmadh, Or, ia the place as imaginary as the 
poePs mythical Alak5 t 

Unfortunately, however, the Bamgadh identfication ia at pra- 
eent supposed to he the weakest propoeition among tho whole lot* 
Kamtek theory being the most favoured one, probably because it 
had no serious rival throoghont ita long career, ever sineg it was 
put forward by WLlaon in 1813. Curiously enough, Ramgadh had 
very few fluppcirters—in fact, only two aa far as the author knows 
^Pro£ K. B, Patbak and Begler, Pathak, bowoTer, never want 
beyond indicating its probability only casually, in a brief note oo 
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R in hifl aecond edition of Me. Begler’ tried to luggest R&mgadh 
mainly on the ground that it was the same as the Citrakdto hill 
of Rftmhyana. But his arguments were subsequently met and 
refuted by General Cunningham.^ Poor Ramgodh, never taken 
seriously and thus pushed into the back ground fell into an obli* 
vion and is no longer in the picture. Itamgadh is to-day under 
a cloud. But the clouds pass and the sun remains. The present 
treatise is an attempt to establish or reinstate Ramgadh in M. P. 
as the Rkmagiri of K&lifl&sa, on the sia'ength of the newly dis* 
covered evidence, touching the text and topography in his 
celebrated poem. 

THE SIX TESTS : 

For the fixation of RAmagiri, which is our present concern, 
the following testa or criteria can be formulated:— 

1. Description of R in Me. itself, 

i. e. to say, its physical features. 

2. Location of R, as suggested in Me. 

3. Identifying the other places after R, on the route 
of the cloud. 

4. Fixing the route of the cloud from the direction of 
the journey, mentioned by the poet. 

5. Natural course of the monsoon winds and the rain¬ 
bearing clouds : the land-route in those days. 

6. Evidence of tradition and archaeology. 

It will bo realised that out of the six items or tests, the first 
four, which are absolutely essential and crucial for our job, would 
serve as sure pointers in the matter of identification. As for 
the fifth, it may be that the route of the cloud in Me. corresponds 
at least roughly to the natural course of the monsoon clouds, al¬ 
though it is more probable that it also represents in a fair degree the 
land-route in those days. As for the last item concerning the evidence 
of tradition, it can never be considered as conclusive in itself, as 
this type of evidence is often found to be inoorroot and misleading. 
Although, the presence of tradition may not, by itself, be able 
to sustain or substantiate a given proposition, it is clear that the 
absence of it may well create donbts about its validity. In the 
present case, however, we shall find that the evidence of tradition is 

1 Arcbseolofical survey of India Vol. XIII. 

2 Archaeological survey of India Vol. XXI. 
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ample and may well gervo itg aa a corroborating factor. Wo shall 
now proceed to set out tho evidence and inatorml irbioh tto have 
collected, or discovered under each of the boiwiaj. one by one, 

I Physical Features 

First, let ua see how the poet himflotf deaoribes hifl Ramagki 
hill. From amongst the many items supplied by the jwet, we 
ehall firet conaidor only the most aienifiaant, di^nguislung and 
therefore unmifitakahle elioracteristica of the hill in question 

^ W V. 12 

5r^: 5p|f’ ’T, 14 

5nfV5?cj*rnT v, 2 

4 

This means that the Rhmagiri bill was a tall imposing moun¬ 
tain, having a towering peak> anch as would attract or obstruct the 
high soaring big njonaoon, clouds. BEsideSr it had a emiill river® or 
a rivulet and a thick ahady foreat. Tha hill also abounded in mine¬ 
ral wet paints { ) such as oonld be used by tho Yfiksha 

to paint tha likoneas of hb beloved on the piece of the rock. 

Now Ramgadh hill in M. P, fulfils this dcacription in all iU 
details. It is a very impising and lofty hill (3202 ft. from sea- 
level and about 2000 ft. from the ground) with a towering and 
a tapering peak ( about 600 ft. high )* Oouda touch it during the 
monsoona. A spring and a small river flow on its top* Natural 
paints-red, white and hlack-oM found on it in abundance, aiu&e 
ancient timea* In feet, tho multi-coloured puintinga (about 4000 
years old according to the opinion of eaperte ) found here on the 
oefiing or whst are known us Jogimara eaves are said to have been 
painted with such indigeneUB paints to be found here,* 

1 word jrAnVi^ Dtenns a hem as td*o a peak. It appears that Ihe 

latter meanics is secondary or derived from the former and has come into 
vogue, because the peak of a mounuic, especially a taperinB one looks like 
a born. It ii interesting In this connectioa to observe that 'horn* in the 
English Tinmg. of the places is used in the f ceivs of ‘ a peak ' ( Chamber’s 
Olctionary p. 1159 1 e. g. SebreckAorpf* etc, 

2 sfw^m v. loi. 

^ o A 

V. 1 

r^TRlf^ UMl^i^.Plfr r fsifJTilHT V* 102* 

3 Vide Chhaliisgad GarcHcer ( GovL of India), A* S* L VcIkXIII, 
Aril Haidar's perBcmri account ( Modem Beview-Ociaber 19H ) md StoU- 
ttlical Account of Bengal by Sir WUliam Hunter, 
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We quote tere under a few pertinent passageg from the dea- 
mptiona of Haidar and Begler^ just neeesearj tor out pnrpOHea, 
For fuller, mate detailed end interealing acconnta, the reatlfer may 
ftdvisedJy look up the eoartiea* indicated in the foot-note onp, 117: 


towkmng prak 

*' Ab we proceeded we caught the first glimpse of the highest 
peak of the Ruingarh Hills on our way throngh Pathri* The tower* 
iug peak seezned to smile oomplaoently upon the miserahle pilgrims 
aa it peered Ihrongh the loa* valleys between the intervening hilia 

—Aeit Haidar, 332 

Now, V, 14 fu MOi informs ne that whan a reHting cloud was 
swept off its top, the scene appeared to give an impiesaian to a per* 
aon sbandiiig at the foot, as if the peak of the hill itanlf woa being 
carried away by the wind. It is very intereBtlng, in this oonnec- 
tiozip to notice Mr. Hfildar's observafiiDn recdtdlng his persotml ei- 
perlence while camping at the foot of the Hemgadh hills—^ 


" While we were in camp at Udipur we had a plensaat view 
one day of a deecy cloud overhanging two peaks and . the sceno 
reminded ns of the falJowlng Hues in the * Cloud Mesaenger ' of 
KabdiLsa 

arj; 5TTd 
irtii^^wreci 

t<i te M I Ch m 


The sight of thee will drive to plain aurpriae. 

The Siddha wivea: in wonder, face up turned. 
They will ask, if winds are tearing off the peak, 

Ab leavest thou this Asrnm cool ami wet, 

With NichnJft woods, do thou avoid 

The moving Din/Naga*6 trunks and shoot up high i 


The pi^ure drtUCA by the poti trenfrd to before our eyes 
in all it* rtaliiy^ 


— Ibid 


unvERAL PAiNTe ( dhaturflge ) 


** In the cave is found moist chalk, and the cave has, by the 
removal of this chalk by devotees to make the sacred mark on 
the forehead after worship of the temple above...... 

—Ghhattlsgodb Gazetteer pp, 230*6 
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The hots InUt by the korwM possosis one pmahirity. Etto 
the poorait cotUger done not omit these decoretioiis. The people 

deX^heir eo^rtyerde with eelomed eorth ip pretty omem^ 

U! (loffigne. They mostly oes e kiod of white mdigenoos oolour 
which they get very easily from the eerth... 

The rod maWriftl does not appear to bo very oommon here^ 
Iheliorethewhite patnta n»d in the pabitmgs mto pr^ar^ 
from tho indigonona white olay to whioh I hare already mfanei 
This white Olay is obtainable in abundance in tho oavo abore the 
high bill near the temple and it is aaod in preparing on ointment 

which is applied by devout pUgrims to their 

—Hflltlar p. S81 »nd 3SO 

BoBler found the oomea of Rama and S!ta written aU over in 
red and white earth ( A. S. I. XUI pp. 38. 39 ). T^ion fr^™ 

says that this (Eamgadh) is tho Citrakuta Hill rendered immortal 

bv Eama^'a Hojonm (ibid p, 42 ) 

It u very sigBificAiit to note tbftt tho pUoe, whero tMfl mtiMt 
nhitlk or nataml VFOt pamt ifl found, la oallad Ulik^natl^ (Ibi ) 

THICTv rOB-KST 

** The forest vraa so tliick that in some places tho sun a raya 

could hardly penetrate throngh the foliago.. .athe jonniey vras 
enlivened by the sight of beautifiil lakes fdU of Ulios and by the 
BTceot blended notes of Tarlons kinds of birda aa wu marched 

through the iungloB. _Tr„i.q„ ™ ^ 80 . 2 . 


h Cf. the foUomfiOB inddcni in the RamSyanfl ( Ayo. 96. iHS > 

H TT*ft qrT:r-i»i’vi^M 

This canto, ho wever^ ia geuBtoIly mpposud to bo interpolated. 
But then, tiiis la what we find again in 40-5 of Snndarak^da. 

IVi^Piiet; 

?qTTT H 

The actunl finding of the red matorial (dkktnraga), though 
a flmall item In itself, is to some extent indicative of thoEaingadh- 
Ramagiri identity, as also it b of the indentiity of Ramgadh with 
tha Citrakim of Efima. 
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aivEB OH SPHOJO 

" Eutemig by thfi gateway and akirtang the edge of tlie table- 
land iDWorda the nortb^ eome qd the northsids to a sizable 
piece of table ground about 200 ft, in widths through wbieb a atnall 
liver ineoiidoniigi {alLiiig io daeoades down the clifFp after reaching 
the edge of the table-Land. 

—Bogler, Arobaeologioal Survoy of India, VoL XITI, p. H2. 

We hare oonaidercid above, only the prominonb and outstand¬ 
ing featnrce of B, leaying out minor onea although they do tally 
with thoEO of Ramgadh. One finch feature is worth moBtioiiing liere, 
V. 11 of Me. refers to swans, travelling from R right up to Hima- 
layafl 1. 0 . to the Minnsa lake. Feiruftlo oranDS are flying in V. fl. 

JTSiimi *ifTtTr; v, ll 

qrtrr^djf m V. & 

We are inalined to believe that tbia desaription is also realistio. 
It is a recorded friot bhat those birds appear and are seen only in 
N. tudia L e, to the north of the river Narmada. By the begiiming of 
rainy season those birdu in bimdroda travel thouoanda of miles tp<- 
wards north oven boyond Indian territory. They return to India 
again in the Sarad season i. e. aftor the rainy soasan is over. In 
feot, the birds in question, ore not the original residents of this 
land; they are foreignere. In his Bts. also, K gives ns the descrip¬ 
tion of rivers full of swans j| and KMamba etc. With referonca 
to this phonomencm, Dr. Apte writes in bis very infermative 
book^— 

For this seene, we have to cross Narmada {i. e. go to 

N. India ). A swan and even a K^amba is not to be 

soon to the aouth of Narmada. Oranea are also rarely to 

be seen in Maharashtra. 

Thus, the bird-acenos dopioted in Me. appear to indicate ths;,t 
the topographioul b&ok-ground in that poem ia to the north of 
Narmada, This again speaks against Raratek, which is much for 
to the south of Narmada. 

[ Wo have acme good reason to think that two other pocidiar 
featnreB of Ramgadh arc also referred to by the poet in his Me. 
They are the Hatbiphor tunnel and the ' wet * trees—-which 
appear to be auggeeted or reOected in tho expressions, rn^-^ld 

1. ( Mar.) by Dr. M. V. Apte, p. 92 and 69, 
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V. 14 and v. 1, reapootivoly. Ofcourse they are 

touched upon only lightly and indirectly, obviously because the 
poem did not need either oomprehenaive or exhaustive disorip- 
tion of the hill in view. The reader ^-ill find this point discussed 
in Ch. V. We have not enlisted the above two oharacteristica 
here, as our reasoning in that respect is more or leas conjecturoL ] 

Thus do the physical features, in so Car as the poet describes 
them, tally. Now, wo shall turn to the more Important item vix. 
location. 

II The Location 

K&lidftsa himself gives the following unmistakable'clues about 
the location of Rftmagiri:— 

ilfrwid V. 12 

V. i 

V. 1 

These persistent references to the association of R&ma and 
Sit& definitely indicate that the poet has in mind a bill, on what 
he supposed to be the Vanavftsa route of K&ma, i. e. to say some* 
where on the site of the ancient Dandak&ranya forest. The ancient 
commentaries of 3fo. support this location.^ St. ( 10th or 11th 
century l-says specifically in bis comments on the first verse:— 

Tnrfrrfr: 

Vallabhdeva, the oldest commentator, known so far (10th oen^ 
tnry), and Mallinhtba also say that Rimagiri here means Citrakd^ 
TT*Tf*TfT; ani l Now, apart from the question* whether 

Rkmagiri is Citrakdte or not (CitrakQU hill itself, be it noted^ 
was in D forest), one thing which seems fairly certain and be¬ 
yond doubt, is that the poet himself and the ancient critics, also 
know or took R to be in the D forest and as lying on the route 
of R&ma and Sitk from Ayodhya to Panohavati*. 

1. It is signibcant to note that many of the ancient oommenLators locate 
R In D forest, while none of them say* anything contrary to it. The rest who 
identify it with Otrakota virtually mean the tame thing. 

2. The question of identity of R with Citrakhta b dealt with separately 
In Chapter IV. 

3. We are not concerned with Rima*s route beyond or south of Paneba- 
him thereafter. The poet's significant expression 
clearly means that R was situated in between 

Ayodhya and Paochavatl. 


vati as Siti was not with 
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Thus It ia, Mq^rding to KaUdisa. obvioaely one of tha balt- 
itm places where Tiaaia stayed diiTUig Lis ^long with Sitl- 
^-Dw. the whole question about ‘.he fixation of VanaTfiaa mute 
has already been di-wussed at length in the last chapter* Rhum a 
famoufl PanekaTAtl, as wae o^er eupposod in ancient limea, waa 
eituftted on the Eoat^Godaraxi near BhadTachalm, 

Afi for K himaelf, we have seen that he indicates t hnt R&ma s 
route from Citrakd^ to Bhadrachabm wae eouthward, just ^ like 
the path of tbs sun going from north to south , \Ye may quote 
here again that significant and very enlightening verse of the 







Raghu XHi 24/25, 


Wo muat bear in mind, that K immerliately in the very next 
canto makes hifl Rhma come back to Ayodhya by the aame route 
(of coniM now by *ir ). Can there be any doubt that the * bos- 
pitable hermitages ’ ( snftmfT ) in the abore veras 

are none other than the hermitagefl of Sharabhanga etfi*, which the 
poet mentions in canto XETT of Ra^hn and which ho places in 
between Panchavati and CitrakQta 1 

It folbwB thorefoEO ao the moat natural coneluaion that the 
^arionfi habitations of fiogea or ^^^8 of Sharabhang, Sut ikahna 
etc., aa mentionod hy KMidaw himflelT, wore eituated, broadly 
speaking on the line joining Citrakfita and Bhadrachalam. Ramagin, 
one cf the halting places, roust be located therofore in the same 
region L e. roughly Hpeaking the Chhattisgad division in Madhya 
Pradesh. This region, then, according to the belief of K was the 
site of the ancient hermitagofl under notice, ^ 

Out Ramgadh hill is situated exactly in this region viz. 
Chhattisgad (in the present Sai^ja Biatrict. mmr Ambikapur in 
M. P.). It may be totalled that this part is called Da ndakaranyn 

1. We tttvfi shewn in Ch. 1 under V. L that it is to these hermitages 
^sTT^BTfl) uf Sharabhanga etc. in D Forcsi itiai tho pwt it [ilJudiog In the 
wdLkncvm phrase RimasTryfishranicsItu (TnTfh*Tf^*r^| v. 1) j as also in 
Rlmasiryasbriimasithah v. 6S) 
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even to-day as ever it wna since ancient times and in this very 
part the present scene of the Government of India fur rehabUi* 
tating the refugees known as Dandakhranya Colony is under way. 

in Location of Adjoining Places : 

Now let 118 approach the problem from another direction i. o. 
to fix the places mentioned on the route of the cloud between 
Rimagiri and Vidisha, as the mute thereafter is almost clear and 
undisputed. The places or intervening station! between R and 
Vidisha ( modem Bhilsa )' are throe in number-The iliftla plateau, 
the Amrakuta hill and thirdly what may be called the shattered 
or scattered scene of the river Rovh. Let ua move up towards 
R&magiri beginning with the lost mentioned place. 

(a) htb snATTCRBo rcva 

This peculiar scene is described by K as follows ;— 

r^Tf%?rT V. 19 

The real implication and significance of these lines and there¬ 
fore tbo exact location of the scence described seem to have 
eluded the critics so far. The scene is often placed at the foot 
of the hills i. e. on the plains below, by interpreting pada 
(qrr) to mean the foot of the Vindhyas. But the Vindhya 
range extends right upto the western coast i Which is then the 
exact spot of the shattered Narmada ! It is attempted to be 
placed by a scholar* on the plains near about Hoshangabod, obvi¬ 
ously to suit his Ramtek theory. The scone is however unmiata* 
kably of the bill ( a spur of the Vindhya Mountain) which, during 
rainv season, is full of streams of the Rovft descending down its 
slopes. Otherwise, the stream of the river would not get shattered 
or scattered or The word fipsTTlt ( note the 

locative case) here definitely means on the adjacent or foot-hill of 
the Vindhyas. The Vindhyapftda hill, which K refers to, can bo 
none other than a hill in the Amarkantoka range. For, nowhero- 
else can wo finrl the river Rova of the description, so graphically 
offered to us by the poet in v. 19. We have already shown in 

1. Prof. V. V. Mimhi : Marathi work *• Meghadutatfl Ranufiri 
Arthat Ramtek ** pp. 34 and 62. as also his previous works. 
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cL, li how all the oJicieiit wmiaaitaries' laterpret tiUrn^ in the 
eense stated above. 

But in TBCetit timea (i. e. after 1813} Vindhyapfida ts oatuLlly 
token to roean * at the foot of the hill * i. e. to flay on the pliins 
below. It is urged by tho same Eebolar that niiist nacnu: 

dried up and therefaro thifl soene of ahatterod Heva ie tbo ono 
near HoaUangobad, where according to him the river Eecfi or 
Narmada is dried up daring summer and its coarse is broken up 
into more than one BtreaniB, 

In the Crat place, K does not deBoribe here a soone from atini'- 
iner, MeghadCCta ia full of typical charaoteFietic Bcenes from 
rainy eeason and clearly this is one of them. Seoondly,, even auppo- 
BiTig that during anmmer the river fievh near HoBbangabad geta 
parched npd ported into two or three tbin etreAiDS inetoad of ontj 
they would hardly look like painted etreakB which are many more 
in number. Then again there is jinother di^colty. How is the bod 
of the river or the plain ground over which it flows (near Hosbnn- 
gabad or ia fset anywhere after onco the river deseends down into 
the plalna from Amorkuntaka whore it rises) to look like au ele¬ 
phant 1 It in clear that the flimilo of on elephant neoeaaarily 
presupposes some object risiiig above ground ^ something like a 
formidable hill or a mountain'. 

Here we have to adduce a very interesting proof in support 
of our propoeition. It appears that a bill, during rains, natumHy 
getting covered with a number of streams formed duo to falling 
waien ovar the slopes, wus a favourite flight with our poet even 
since hia early da 3 's. In Lis Bts in the second Canto, which is devo¬ 
ted to the description of the rainy aeason, this is bow he depicts 

1. The Gift Mamthl txsnsladon i mcfliican was puhLtahedos 

far hack 33 in l&flO, h]r KrisbitBahBJtri ChiploDkai, aSan&kntpaildjtor iVpUtC. 
He of coune iesmed Sanskrit from the thoslHns, in the traditional wav. It 
would, therefore, be pertinent tn leak at his tTstiilatiou of the baea in quesiioa 
{Vi 19>, which beofTm Oi fiven bdow, 

^ vatfq «te| 

—Padya-ratnavoli p. 7 

2, It ahould be particularly home in mind in thli connection that K 
it often found coinpariajt the elephant with a mountain and vice versa- We 
have quoted seme tnstaocca, in our comments under V. 19 in Ch. 1 (pp, G2^3) 
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jttfit Iho eatne ecens^ yit ,* of the hills^ ilnridg with clouda 

clinging to their topa and with etreanie nmniDg moTrily all over: 



tiH i rdd i: sTfiT^: : 


Tlie metrieal translation of the verso by It. S* Pnniiit runa 
thus :- 

The Granite peaks of the mountoiii are kiiSBed 
By Cloudlets OoGrting like the silver lotus; 

And all its gullejs and springH and sillfl 
Are flowing and babbling with water; eto» 

No comment is neoesaar}** The scene is undoubtedly the Batne 
or similar as the one nnder notice in Y. 10 of Me.“ There can be 
no doubt that tho arano of flhatterad described by Kklid&sa 

1. More or lets a scene appen ra to hr before ihc cjres of Kilidaiai, 
when he composed ^l^c following staoia of Raghu, 

1 Rts, 2d 6. " ^ 

3. Thoic who wish, to pursue this sabjKt tlill further may tvirn to 

Canto 11 of Rto* which may advantageously be cpmtiaTed with Me+ The 
striking parallcb therein arc very significant arid worth noting. SignlGcanlly 
enough* the soencfT K Is describing fcom iha rainy season* are from ihn 
Vindhya hills (See Rts 2.8 and 27i Rpm and ^m- 

^fddd i H i^K^i'-dN ) . Many of the typical sights of the rainy season 
are common to both the works, although in Me. we see a more finished aitiaU 
The selection of the Vindhya lurroundings for backgroutid both in the duly 
Rts. and the subsequent Mflu, coupled with the fondness and the air of familia¬ 
rity with which he describes them, suggests that he belonged or lived m those 
parts. It may he that be ori^nally bdonged to Mahokoshal (Chhatthigad 
area } and then migraied to Vidiilia or UJjjayini. This might ocplala j^faow KL 
knew the route from Ranigadh to so minutdy and also why he took 

his doud to the north by a circuitous way 1 .1 via present Mnlwo, 

4. Shri Vaze from Ambanialb informs me that the phenomenoo 
described as *the shattered Rewi * refers to the famous waterfalls known os 
Kapila-dhiTfl ( failing from a height of SO ft. about five miles to the wesr^ 
from where the river rises 1 Even that be so, our nfiam cooclusion viz. Ibo 
identity of A* kantak would not be alFected. But os shown, above, the hill full 
of streams or falls all owr is ^intended and in fact we get thal scene only in 
the rainy season. 
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ie a churn tterlfiUo ncene from the rainy eeesod. and if it ia so it 
must he placed on the hill end not at itn foot. We hare found a 
aubtie but convinciDg pronf for our proponition in the other work 
by the eame author Tiz* Kumfirainihhaira (8* 69) where luckily 
enough, the poet has employed the very aarue aim ilo of an elephant 
with his body painted over with atreaka, to describe a sight T?ery 
einiilar to the one in qnestlon^ Here ia the pertiaent verafs—■ 

?rf^nr»r 

Kb 8. 69. 

Mallinhtha^n commentary: 

EfwFbTT fiTfirTTi^r 3if^ 

^Tl^: I ^ arfT?n 

■w W ^ 

The poet describe B the inonntjiin thus i The moonliEht ikll- 
ing on ( lit. of J this mountain interapersed by ehadowp becatiBO of 
Its uneToimeBB ttppeara as if it is a decoration (^bbflti ) compoeed 
of many painted streaks on the body of an elephant. What Is 
comparod with an elephant, be it noted^ Ls the mountain. Even 
many of the words hero are not only similar bnt the eeme 1 It 
can be seen therefore that both Himalaya and Vindbyapada are 
likened in two places respectively, but with the same object L o, 
to flay on olophunt with painted streoka. Ab the TaR^TPT ( =thB 
thing compared with ) is eonunon, it is clear that the 
( =tho thing compared} must be a motiatain m both the t^aee. 
The following eqtiationfl emerge from the two compariBons of the 
poetj when put together; 

Moon's rays Vaiioufi streAmB pahitod streaks 

{ white ) ( white ) ( white J 

penetrating through of the river Eevh 
the dark sbadowa 

ou on OP 

the Himalayas = the Vmdhyap&da = elephant's body 
looking dark looking dork looking dark 

due to the uight-thue 
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The expretsaion VindhypSida^ therefore is clearly used here by 
the poet to denote a hill in the Vindhya range. The word (phda) 
in it cannot mean here * the foot of the bills ’ but is used in the 
sense of an adjacent hill ( ), as expounded by ail 

the Sanskrit commentators. ( Wo have already dealt with this 
point in more detail in Ch. I under V. 19). 

Some of them have given a very lucid exposition* of the 
simile under notice, which shows that the ancients were inter* 
preting this verse and the simile of the elephant exactly in the 
way wo are propounding it now. 


The one thing is thus firmly established. The place of this 
scene is on the wesUm slopes of Amarkantak range, where the 
river RevA (like any other river) is seen during the rainy season, 
coming down the hill in a number of sirems—* shattered' or 
* scattered ' i. o. WWt or of the poet. The hill, which 

the poet has in mind here, cannot beany other than Amarkantak*, 

1. Vindhyapada alto war the name given to the southern range of the 
Vindhyi^which included the Saipuni, the Mahadco hills, the Mckhala 
mountain and the Ramgadh hill. It may be that K used Vindhyapida in this 
lense also. 


2. (jft:) I 

^ ^ —Mcghr^. 

innr 

—Puma Sarawati. 

For other commentaries, offerbg similar interpretation, see Ch. 1. 

\ ^ significant to note the contrast between the ftTOH in Me. 

and ^ in Raghu 6.43. In the former case K describes the Rev| 

as risluma or vilciroa oWousIy because he takes it to be a scene on the hiU, 
while in Raghu he mentions the same river as above {also note the totally 
different type of simile he uses there viz. because 

the rtreara now referred to is one near MahishmaU (Omklr Mandhala near 
Ujjain ) i. e. f o say, flowing In a single stream on the plains of Malwa. That is 
why the streams (plural) of the Rewa in Me. are compared to the various pain* 
ted streaks, while one single stream of the same river on the plains of Malwa, 
is likened to a girdle on the hips. This position dearly goes to show that K in 
Me, is describing the hdl (in the range of Amarkantak ) where the Reva takes 
Its rise and descends down to the plains below, naturally in a number of 
streams, during the rains. 

4. Wc^get another supporting proof of this in the descriptive phrases 
like and also fflftlff, occuring in the nca 
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I because that river does not and cannot descend any other hill. 

But the conclusion need not real on our interpretation alone. The 
' scene real and not imaginary, as already explained before. Anyone 

' can visit the site even now and behold the scene with his own 

eyes. He can verify and enjoy the beauty as also the oorrectnoas 
* of the description' poetic and enchanting yet graphic and faithoful. 

(b) TBK AMBAKl^A HILL 

The literal moaning of the word AmrakOt is a peak or a hill 
full of mango-trees. There is no such hill to-day known as Amra¬ 
kOt. The AmrakOt hill in Mo. is olrady identified by some with 
Amarkantak mainly becauee of the strong resemblance between 
the two words and secondly becauio of its viscinity to the river 
Narmada. It is to be shown that AmrakOt represente one of the 
peaks in the vast range kn«>wn os Amarkantak. The additional 
grounds to be urged for the proposition are as follows : 

1. The most important ground, on which wo can roly now, 

I is the fixation of the ' shattered Revk^* scene. It is evident that the 

I AmrakOt peak must be located somewhere in the viscinity of the 

I western slopes or part of Amar k a n t ak where the Rovi descends. 

2. Apart from the striking similarity between the two words 
AmrakOt and Amarkantak, it con be shown that kantaka () 
was sometimes used for kUta (^) 

The Triku/a hill near Nosik for instance is mentioned Tri- 
kaniaka in the Godft-Mahhtmya. It is not surprising th erefore 

verse no. 20, which aho go to indicate that a small modest stream or streams 
of the Revi, near about its rise, are referred to here by the poet. Could the 
branches of Jambhul trees be thought strong enough to cause a break in or 
check the speed of the flow, when once that river descends from the hill and 
bepnf to gather tremendous force and speed, which it does in the plains of 
Malwa ? Similarly, is not the thidc forest on A the correct place for the 
or wild, caephants 7 It may be Quoted that this part was famous in 
ancient times for abounding in elephants. 

2. In Raghu ( XVI. 31) the poet alludes to the river Rtva as moAovirara 
W) L e. roaring or making a big noise. From the above verse, 
definitely appears to know the earlier coarse of this river very well, 
and also the hilly parts of Amarkantak through whirii alone its flow or 
water-falls can create a sound, which the poet refers to. We are inclined to 
think that in this verse also, a similar if not the same scene ( vishlrpa or 
scattered Revi) is referred to, although not from rainy season. For amplifi* 
cation of this point see Ch, VII. 
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to find that the word AmarkafUak came in vogue in course of time, 
either as a substitute or as a corrupt form for Amrakuta. 

3. The big and formidable range of hill known as Amarkan* 
tak^, in M. P. extends over miles ( about 100 miles in length east- 
west }. The late Raibahadur Uiralal of Katni says that one of the 
peaks in Amarkantak is still known as AmrakO^. ( See p. 20 
Location of Lanki by Sirdar Kibe ). 

4. The range once definitely formed part of the Vindhyas.* 
It was also known as ( same as to-day's 

Maikal range ) ^13^, etc. Whatever that may be^ it is 

not impossible, that one of its peaks got the name Amrakuto due 
to exuberance of mango-trees. The name obviously 

means a mountain or range having three peaks*. It is very likely 
that they had three separate names ending in kdta, one of them 
being AmrakuU. It appears that this mountain^ formerly known 
by the above names, subsequently came to be called as arR<tf>'g, 
or anrt^ which names seem to bo the forerunners of the 
present Now the word means * the side or ridge 

of mountain ' ( vide Apte’s Sanskrit Dictionary). It is possible 
that the word may have been used alternately for oTTW- 

It may be that or soon became or 

which ultimately gave way to 3r*r<4»2 or the present 

snrrvfv. 

5. It will be noticed that the first component of the word in 
question viz. amra (amara ) has managed to survive all the subse- 

1 Amarkaxilsk is a very adcnt and sacred place of the Hindus. It 
forms part of Ibc Maikal Mountains giving rise to three big rivers-Narmada, 
Shon and Mabanadi. Height 3468 ft. Padma Purin describes it as Chandika 
Tirtha. According to Matsya Purin it is even more sacred than Kuruksetra. 

2 v. 18 from a devotional poem 

. by Shankarichirya. InddeniaUy, it is apperant from the same source, that 

the people of Shabara tribe lived on the banks of the Narmada. 

3 It was customary to name the peaks in the Vindhya range as 
CitrakQta. Solakapi, MadhukOpi etc. which were current since very early days. 

4 These names are mentioned in Skandha Purin (Avantya khand 

230.15 and 21). Probably, the n a m e was also in vogue, as appears 

from one Sanskrit Kavya called Revalahari purporting to have been WTiUcn in 
1710 A. D. It is composed by one Diwakar Shukla, the old manuscript of 
which was discovered by Pandit Ramaratan Sharma of Hoshangabad. 

M...9 ^ 
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qaent changes it has undergone. The word amra meaning mango- 
trees is obviously very important in this connection as that seems 
to supply the reason for the nomencloture. The abundance of 
mango*trees in this part seems to be the special characteristic or 
sinequenon of the place. Now it Is significant to note that the 
name of the chief deity on A is Atnmkanlhesh^car. There is a famous 
spring here known as itman^a also called amarnoUi or ambaniila. * 
One of the names of the Narmada is given as Amareshwari in 
Bhavanitantra. Even to-day on Amarkantak the mango-tree is in 
evidence in large numbers. * 

0. Lastly, a small but interesting piece of evidence is to be 
placed before the reader, which although not dependable by itself 
is well worth consideration. We have to compare the two verses 
of K one from MegbadOta and the other from his Rts, 

The first describes the Amrakuta mountain while the latter 
gives the picture of the Vindhya mountain immediately after the 
advent of the rainy season. This is Amrakuto in Me. 

Me. 17. 

Now see the Vindhyas in Rts.— 

sttW^ an=y^: i 

f^TWrfR: 

( Rts. 2 27 ) 

The parallel is too close to need comment. The natural 
phenomenon described in cither, the friendship between a uU 
mountain and a soaring cloud, the idea of obliging each other 
all this is strikingly similar. Is it not likely that both the verses 
are reminiscent of a scene witnessed and experienced by the poet 

1 am in Hindi or Omid in Marathi means a manfo-tree, both words 
formed from Sanskrit d«ro. yjld ( vcr.) means a spring or a small rivTilct, 

2 The poet's love for the Vindbya 1$ quite apparent. But more than 
that he seems to be particularly familiar with the scenery and atmosphere 
during the rainy season in the Vindhyan region. This point is dealt with 
more fully in Ch. VII—K hails from Mahikosal. 
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some time wUot he hnd occasion to visit this part of the country ? 
In all probability by Amrakuta K means a p^ in the Vincihyas. 
K that is so, it further supports tlie already proved Amarkantak 
identification. 

A brief notice of the objections to Amarkantak will not bo 
out of place here. Prof. V. O. Paranjpe has raised the following 

two objections ( os quoted in the critical edition of Meghaduta by 
8. K. Dey):— e j 


* Amarkantak is 200 miles to the east of the straight 
lino joining Ramtok and Bhilsa (Vidisk) and the description 
drutatara gatis tatparam vartma timah revftm draksysi will 
be impossible in its case as it is the source of the Narmada, 
Amarkantak, further, is in the Maikala mountain, and 
therefore Vindhya p-de will be inapplicable to the 

river nearly, the Vindhya range being far away to the West. 

It must be some hill to the north of the Mahadev hills, and 
south of Sohagpur.” 

(I) The first objection proceed* on the osaumption that 
I^tek i> Kimagiri which ii wrong and nnwarranted. As ahown 
aWe, the ahattered scene of Xannada mast bo located where 
that nver descend* down the nneveu elopes on the western side of 
the Amarkantak. This descent of the Narmada or the sliattered 
scene is more than 10 miles to the west, from the spot whore it 

rises. The ge^rsphical posiUon being soch, the identification of 
Amarkant^ docs not como in conflict with the ^t's deecription 
dm: i 


(2) Secondly, the learned Professor Uoitly assnmes that 
Vmdhya range is iar away to the west of Amarkantak. But 
V^hya IS a general term and was very often indiscriminately 
r "'■ole range (from end to end) or any part of 

lt^d|^marim^.._A^o.^oit.g proof of this is found 

Vol III CuPU InsaipdoM 

J*"'* i" Iheyear 533-34 A. D. recordiag 

a p^of^ecourt-panegynst of king Yashodharman of Daihapur The 
ni^nty^wcen thu description and K’s ^roTTTT MW W may bo 

Psri^trai^^cZr”! r”" '• ““ '"“rifoolhal Vindhya and 

J roPaCHy Pan> nUa represented the modem Aravoli hills. 
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in the versea of tha ennrt pftDDgJTiat of ths famoiia king Yasho* 
dkarm:m of Daflhapur, ( 6ih Gantury A. D.) whara wa got a vivid 
poetic inflcription of tlio rivet Rova *' the vtatora of which flow 
do^™ from the elopea of the Bummits of the Vlndhyas. *' 

To sum up* Amatkaatok auswora well to the deBcription of 
Amrakuta { tall, imposing, the peak, mango^treea etc.). Ita location 
viz. in Vindhya snits us os well. Being situated near the Iiev& 
and moreover Ihe ' shattered Revl ‘ it does not offend against the 
prcacrihed route of the cloud. It is to be shown presently t^t H 
fita inexactly and witJi remarkable accumc-y with the direction in 
which the cloud is aaksd to travel from R to A. But that disena- 
Bion must be reserved till the nest topic where it will be dealt 
with fully. Tims approaching the prohlcm froni the other end wre 
have come up to the Amarkantak hilU Now only one station 
iniervenca. between ua and our deatination i. c. the starting point 
in and that is Wa land. Now. only if we can find out and 
got over this Mftlaksetra, we can hope to reach the ronotmod 
Rhmagiri hill of Kahdflsa. 

(a) TUE MALi^KSKTUA 

Tlie Mklakffitra xnentioned as tho very first station in the 
cloud^fl jonmy was parhapa the moat difficult to identify to far 
and can be said to be even njoro evasive and baffling than the 
Eamagiti itself. It has been the despair of the searching scho¬ 
lars, although various attempts have been made to get at it. The 
reason is that very little about it ia said in Me. and what is actu¬ 
ally aaid is of such a nature that there is hardly anything by 
which you can size it up or pin it down. Even the meanjug of 
the word is «oic not free from obscurity and tho word itself is 
capable of intorpretatious more than one. One ia inclined to fed 
that after all, the MMa woe net to vague, enigmatic or unintell- 
gibie to the contemporary readeriSj whoBe knowledge about it the 
poet took for granted. We fire howe^'er not so much conoemed 
hero with what Mftla was like, as wo are with wherA it w^ sitU' 
ated. The geographical note on Mala in tho critical edition by 
8. K. I>oy runs thus 

Mala ?—-Ferhapa Mollinath is right in believing that 
hikla does not refer to any particular place, but it dunply 
means an elevated table-land, implied by the word 
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Sinailarly ValLabhadeva 'n'Ould interpret it aa an alluvial 
plateau. But aome commentators andQrstnnd by 
mal^hyo dtia^ or mala-yogM malav id pfanddho df^A^ 
while other explain it vaguely as jtirffru-wmifAn, voTVi-bhiifnit 
ffrdmantaraiavi, and ao forth. WilaoD thinks that a parti* 
cular district is meant, and fdentiSea it with a placo called 
Malda in the lioinity of Batanpur, the ohiof town of 
northern Chattisgod 

At present there are mainly two theories in the field regard* 
ing the location of M|[la. One of Vhem Is that it ahotild be loeated 
near Sheoni-Ghhapara,* i. e^ about midivay on the road going 
from Rnmtek to Jabalpur, Ko reasons are oselgnod however in 
support of this theory. It is obvious that Sheoni-Ghhapara is 
being suggested to suit Ramtek, which now is no longer tenable; 
and if Kamtck breaks down, eo does Sheoni—Olihapara along ^rjth 
it. 3Vilson has suggested the place Malda, a little to the nortli of 
Ratanpur in CliattisgarL Prof. Miroshi questions this an d also 
flag's that he could not find on the map any such place as Malda. 
Wilson'a rcoeuns for his indentificatieu appear to bo two®—the 
Bitnilanty between the wonl.s Mila and Mahla and secondly tho 
TiscLnity of AtnarlumtaJr. While Wi]6oti''H reuac»nmg ja cortaioly 
worth conaideration, atill it fails to establish hia identification 
beyond doubt. 

We of course uphold the propoflition that Malda, or the region 
around it represents the MiU-k^tra of Me. but for totally differ¬ 
ent and stronger rcaBoos, The location of MSila would depend on 
tho answer of the queetious : where was Mkla aittiatod i On which 
side of R^magiti i And on which sido of AmrokQla {Amarknntakj 1 
Contrary to prevalent notions, it ia to be shown presently that 
the ^l£la waa sitnated to tks south of H^ltmagiri and of course to 
the south or south-east of Amroku^, just as the topography of 
Me, requires it, Jt should bo cemembered, that Amarkantak oouJd 
be reached only after going a Httle to the west after traversmg 

1 Sahitya Academy*! edJiiari, p. 113, 

2 Mila near Shroni Chbnpara (aoith of Nagpur) is juigested by 
Prof, V. V, Mimihi of Naapur. 

3 Wilson oIhi says something in this oDonectlon, about the ctmtcrly 
course of tbe cloud from R etc.. But we have shown Ihit there is ibsoluEely 
□D warrant either in Me or anywhere for the cloud's caskrly caursc from R. 
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ojicl tiiereuftor again to ths North, It fiviiletit that the 
journey from R^magirt to AmrakB^ via MaJ.a plateau la a small 
detour or a djvorEaoti, of couf^ very negligible looking to tho 
vaat extent of the 'whole jonmey of the cloud. "Without first trave¬ 
lling & little to the South the cloud ohvioualy cannot reach Amor^ 
kuutak hy going (hack again ) towaiils Nortlu 

Thoa the Mhla was and must be located to the South of Rfimagiri, 
although a little strange and out of the way it may appear to u# 
tO'day* It must not bo forgotten that the baDk-ground both 
historical and geographical against whjoh the poet oompoaed his 
Kttvya* IB loflt to ne. It would be wrong, thereforej to reject 
places which suggeet themselves on a natural and reoaomhle con> 
struction, simply because they appear to offend some of the 
preconceived nrjtions, harboured without euflioieut reasons or nece^ 
ssary data- Tlio cloud, bn it noted, was to wend its way first 
towards the South (covering the MEtls) and then wheel round, back 
towards north, to reach tho Amrakuta MIL ( Head verses iC & 17 
together)- Thus, v. contemplates a journey in tho diroetlon, 
fiouth-'We8t-+norlh, after which immediately in v. 17 Amrakuta is 
to be reached, In other words, tho last line in v* Id viz, 

>0IIT{1 



aouTtl 


K TfPT sHTj^ (oniAja) docs itot rvccesisriJy [mean that the 
Mila lant) was higher than Ramagfri iUelf. as some people inierprel or con- 
Iced- It is veil' easy to see that ibe could bo done by the cloud 

whether Mftla was a plateau or a hiil or «icn a plain below, V rightly 
explains the phrase : RP7 Tf ^T^fTfCR# BTPVM 1 The cloud is simply 

asked to move towards the and place itself over it L c. to say into 
the space above it- 
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^ (or pceferably sra^^T ^r1%) 'JJ^T T^;^ttf3ror simply 

describes ihe routt from Ramagtri lo Amrakflto only* 

ThJa constmotion or interpretation, which we are submitting ia 
neither arfaitrary nor nnniithoriBod* VnUabhadova the famoas lOth 
century pandit and Dritie* known for bis lucid and pointed co» 
mnicntaTy points out the location of Mkla in nnambiguous terms i 

Vsllabha categorically states that Mhia was to the south and after 
traversing it the cloud wsg to turn to the north* Other ancient 
commentaries also say the same thing* Thua the AlUla wag to the 
eonth of R, and not to the north as is generally taken for granted* 
The cloud’s jocmey at the out-set, therefore ia clearly southward* 
But this concliiiioiL need not rest on the strength of the ancient 
oommentarles alone. We have to point out, that the teat itself 
of Me. indicates Main to tho sontb, and in fact oKpliritly aaya «o^ 
as will bo shown presently* 

It follows therefore from the foregoing, aa the most logical 
conclnsion that Bhmagiri wao sitoated in the eastern region of 
Amarkantak* Bamgadh hill is exactly so situated* The MMa- 
ksetra mentioned in Moghadilta was to the south of Rnmgadb 
near about Ratanpur in Chattisgad. Tho place called Malda 
found here, as Wilson says, may well be reminiacont of the old 
name ^ by which this part was known in fmcieut times. In 
the end we have to cite one more proof. People of Korakp tribe 
live in this part {the old Sorguja state in Chattisgad )* The 
Kcrakus worship two deities, Mahadeo and ilfd/o^/Ikani * 

1 Many of Lhc aedent say that Mila was nnotlier 

name of the Malava country New the modem Malwa did 

not acquire the name MoJawa till she second nr third ccnhiry A. D. Thl^ 
position that the present Molawu must have bean known os Mlladesh 

before it came to be called M&lavad^ih. Furtber, it Ls to be pointed out that 
in ancient tlmci, the re:ion around Uijyaini wa$;caIledW«tMdlava while east 
M 4 I lava extended presumably uptoChftUiaj^d* Vaiayfiyana tays: ^ j jipldt- 

STTTJTT^i, 1 K appears probable 

from this, that formerly the word MaUtVtt or before that, simply Mala indicat¬ 
ed eastern Malwa i. c. some part of the Chattisgad arsi* SimUorJy tvi'o places 
Molbar and Malkhurdn are foued on the map just below Ratonpur* Ptolemy 
refers to a iowtl called Mailat nearabout Chattisgad* It would be htteresUng: 
to Gnd out whether these Qomca have anything to do with our M^a in Me* 

2 Choubsad District Gazetteer pp. 2S4,'5* 
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= The Lord of Mila). It appears to ladiciate tbat 
that part waa fonnerly known os Bilila. 

To pot the whole disoussion or our argument ahont 
in a nut-^hetl, in the form of a mathoiiiatical fornaula, the poaition 
may be stated, thnii:— 

(1} hlila lay to the South or aontb-^ea^t of Amraln Tfa. [ as in 
Me itself). 

(2J Amrakilta = Amarkantak. (aa we hare shown above). 

(S) Malda ia to the sonth-woet of AmAfkrtntf^ lc, 

MMa = MaJda, region near Batanptir in ChaUisgad. 

(i) Then again MMa was also to the sooth or aouth-we^t of 
Kimagiri (aecording to the ancient eommentarlea ). 

(5) Malda ia to the aonth-^west of Ramgadh 
Raiagadb;=Rimagiri. 

Thna^ our identification of Mila with the region aroimd 
Ratanpnr confinaa Amarkantak ondia itself eonUrmed by it; juat 
aa on the other hand, it alao confirms the Ramgadh identideation^ 
and is in turn (Kindrmed by it. It will be seen how this ooncln* 
Bion, independontly arrived at, ia amply supported by the dlrec. 
tion of the cloud's journey, as envisaged and mentioned in the 
text by the poet himself. 

IV Direction of the Cloud's Journey 

Attempts have often been made in the past to fix the direc¬ 
tion of the cloud’s journey from the poet's aUuaions thereto-ospe- 
cjolly on the basis of the well-known Inatmctlon to the clond in 
V. Ifi viE. TTfWra etc. But the elusire line has baffled 

many an attempt, as the words therein are capable of yielding 
multiple and contrary meanings. The ambiguity and uncertainty 
were farther heightened by the fact that this single line contains 
maximnm number of recensrions and text variants, capable of 
variooa interpretations. No wonder if it proves the cWpair of 
research-atudenta. Tub oonfoaion is worse confounded by the 
unfortunate interpretation, which haa come to stay, of another 

lino W etc. which is invariably taken to signify a 

northward jonmoy of the ointid 

It appears, however, that uofartuaately the correct import 
and significance of both the Imes have escaped attention so liar. 





Tbo cloud was first to proooed to words the aouth, bocaaso MAlo wne to the aouth of Rftmoglri* 
Then (tunujig} it was to travel a little towards we&t, and thereaftor wheel back again to Ibo 
north to reach Amrakd^ i. e. Amarkantaka. Honce Rhniagiri is identical with Eamgadh in M, P, 
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It may b* realised, that without taking aid from tho goograpkical 
context of topographical coftoboration, any attempt to go back to 
the original words or get at the meuniug of the poet bitnsalf, is 
likely to lead us aatray. l^ct ua have therefore a freah and ecion- 
tific approach to tho probiom with a clean alate—startiiig withont 
any prejudices or preconceived notions^ 

In allt there are four references in Me» as regards the direc- 
tioiij noted belaw^ although the third one ia rather vegne and 
not spedfio. 

1 arffrpT w t. 14. 

‘2 ^ V* 10 

3 cm v/27 

4 ftnTrjqt: v, cs 

The first two concern na mainly. Since the publication of 
my Marathi work, I have found that the main and perhaps the 
only ohjecticn to Ilamgadh is that it ia not to the south of Amar^ 
Im ntak and the Narmada. Tho objection obviously proceeds on 
& tadt aaetimption that the cloud's journey was northward which 
interpretation has for its basis the expresalqn fniudmuhAia— 
In iact, I think it Is that small word which is respon- 
aibls for puttig tbo people off the scent and keeping Kitlidasa's 
R^aglri in dark tiH to day. We have already shown that the 
Mgda lay to Ihe south of K and hence, to start with, the cloud's 
journey eonid not he northward. We have sofficiently disciiased 
and pointed out the correct meEinmg and implication of that word 
— —in Ch. T under v. 14. Bpt in order to elucidate the 

matter still further, it eeonis advisible, oven at the risk of some 
repotition, to deal with the question more ftUly and eibanstivoly. 
Our proposition is that in any case the lino m question viz, 
: ?r etc. cannot mean actual or proceeding to tho 
north. Onr reasons are as fallows i— 

L Firsts of all, the verb (qcf with does not and 
can never signify a horizontal movement Utpala can only 
msan rise upwards or higher up. Note also the word kham 
which is in the acenaativo case and! not in the locative ease. The 
cloud la to jump np to the skies L e, skies above the B hill {not 
through or along the akies h It should be noted that all the 
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cotnttiftiiiariee explain tbe wofd as or i* e. 

rise upward* 

2. Xow lot ns ooniB to the word wl^nmvkha Firstly 

apart from whot meamug it conveys Iiore, one tbing mu^t ho nnide 
absolutely clear. If vfc'^^ siguifiea an upward direction^ { wbicb 
it does), cannot bo construed tq mean a northerly direc¬ 

tion, Boot like K cannot be expected to iinpty two oontradfotory 
dlrectinns m the aatne sentence. Moreover bud tha poet wanted 
to suggest a horizontal direction here instead of the upward one»— 
he would lubYe very well naed verbs like rr=^ t^r ^tc* In 

' fsett we wish to point out here a very remarkable thing in this 
conncDtinn* K naturally had to use many verbs denoting motion 
throogbont the McgJui. But it ia noteworthy that only in twa 
places he has used an expression which indicates on upward movs- 
ment. The first ia tiipfUa v, 14^ used because the oloud which ia 
clinging to the hill top is to be asked to Jump up and rise higher 
in the skies. The second occaston is in v. BS where the exprosgioa 
galva eha urdAvam ie used because hers the cloud waa to go tip tha 
Himalayas nr Kailua mountain i.e. it was to begin its ascent from 
tills point onwards. Except these two ocoosjans, the poet has all 
along oBcd verbs^ denoting horincont&l movement {in about 13 
places h Thus the reader will sco bow and why K has oaoil the 
phrnsQ utpata. He undoubtedly wanted to auggeet an upward 
direction here, as he did in V, o8, when again the ascent was to 
be indicated. 

3. Tlioro is one more ciraamstanc» mentioned iu this vonse, 
w’hich Oi^iifiriiis tho upward movement. The following two linea 
token togetbor make up the sentence^ 

^^rr=TT^?JTrg; 4 

qffer qfj 

While Jumping up to the skies i. e. rising higher op, the eloud 
baa to avert tho onslaoghta of the rt^^riTra ( Quartcr-elophants ). 
Kow it ia a pa to ut fact that the fgl^rqs are Huppoacd to bo 
moving on a plane very high up iu the skies. If iho dond proceeds 
to the north from the hill instead of higher up, it is hardly in 

1. See Ch. I under v. J8, where all ihe verb! ujeJ La the Porva Megha 
to denote uwtLjci or movemeut art listed to prove our poiuL 
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danger nf coming across the agg;reaaive qnojteir'elcphsnta. Doq? 
it not indicat^o tlmt tlia poet wbJIo oompoeing thjfl stAnza had la 
luB mind the picture of the cloud which winj to disentangle itself 
&om the hill-top to soar high up to the skies—" to mount on the 
path of the wind (?^wr^ 'RTNtwt } before actually starting 
on the journey I 

4. The word "STK in the compound has no Inde¬ 

pendent existence of its own, hut is ineitricably linked np with 
the word The rules of Simakrit grammer would not allow 

to be construed with Thun »# would 

only mean, jump to the skies with thy face tumod towards north. 
StUl no actual going to the north (!aa ba made out. OtherH'ise, in 
that case the poet wonid have used, inst^id of the rcuindaboat 
and clumsy some such exprsaaion as 3^^ or dxl^.'ir JT^ 

otOtp which he has aotnallj done in V. 6fet ( 

It is important to note that none of the Sanskrit 
Commentarlca explains the lino as signifying actual going to the 
north. On the contrary, almost all of them specif]caliy state that 
Mfila, the first station In the journey, was to the south and none 
asserts that it was elsewLore, If Mala was to the south, how 
could the cloud be asked to proceed to the north 1 

5. Udetn again has two meanings — 1 Turned or going up¬ 
wards, and 2 Northern, turned towards north. Now there is 
nothing in the text or context to show that the poet haw used the 
word hare in the latter aebse. On the other band, it is more 
probable that he UBod it in the first sense, vm. turned or going 
upwards, especially because it vory well suits uipata and the 
context. In that cBse the meaning simply would be—^jurap up to 
the ekies with thy fece turned upwards If the poet has this 
meaning in TJew there is an end of Mhe northward joumoy,* 

6. In the altcrnatiTo, CTfln suppoilug that the poet hnw nsed 
the word 35^ in the sense of north, still it must be reuiemhared 
that It is combined with sb already stated. ObrionBly thou 
it would only mean that the face is to be turned towards tb& 
north. Now the question may ariae: Why should the cloud turn 
rte feoe to the North 1 The ansirer is not far to seek. It ivas 
oonaidered auspicious to turn one^s face cither to the north or to 
tho oast, when one seta out on a long joumoy (or before per- 
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I4t 

forming aolfiiiiia or reUgious ritaa For iustanoo K- hitnaelf hoii 
nsfid tbe word udanmukha in Raghu o'Dli)* Prinoo Aj^ nt tbe 
time of acceptidg the mantra and the mi&silo ^ ) brst 

tumfid loB face to the north before doing bo. 

Then egcun an illoatration from R^msyan may be cited here to 
prove the point. when he eet oat for DandlkiUfuiiya 

{ which woe of conrae to the aonth) Qrat turned tbe face of his 
chariot to the nortb, and the reason ifi exproasly atated. The 
aame word udairmuA'Act la ueed : 


Facing the north (and also eoat) on ^ aiich occa^ona woe 
anpposed to avert evi) or miahap during like intended journey. 
Thia appears to be the reason or propriety in oeking the cloud to 
become uda^ttkha. ^ It ia also possible that the poet here only 
wisbea to euggest the cloud its oitimate destination viz. the north.^ 

7. Here * faemg Ibe north ^ becomes the eiprcaaed eense 
) while going ba the north ^ la at beat an inferred 
aenao ( >J|l4 ), The rules of interpretation roqnirO* in the 

first instance, that the spoken sensB be preferred unless it is found 
to be absurd or inapplicable, in whioh case alone the inferred aenae 
is to bo brought in, provided it suita the context properly and in 
a better manner. It has already been Bhown that in the present 
caae the spoken sense soita the context admirably while the in* 
ferred sense militates against it. There is no reason thercforo to 
reject the natural and literal ineanings of jcMd and 

J. Also Comp. 

3Fir^: ^ TTfw 

STP^r f^T?^nyT5?T^—^YsdoyaTOlfcya. 

2. It may be noted that in the very oEtt verse No. li appears the 
rain-bow. It is mcntiooral a^tiu lor the saine- ampidom ^ purpose, u 
hinted by some commentatot?. 

3. MollmBtha saya; ^ I apo'fijqi ffif STPil^i ( 
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TLiie it Trill be clear that on proper gmmmatica] roiMtTUOtiQn 
the espreHsion -d?; ^ can never mean actual going to 

the north, and Trhat is more iinpoi tant, it Trajj u ever tmdeTBtood 
in that scnee dtiring the long centuries till 1813* On the top of it 
all, M&Ia to thfl sotith of K is the beat answer to the northTrard 
jounmej mterpretatioti, 

yiB6T TO THE BOETH— 

ANU Tngy BAOK AOAlN TO THE SOSTH 

Thns if the cloud from R has not to go to the north, then 
towards which direction was it to proceed 1 IF we reason it out, 
there would not be much difScolty in concluding that it Tras 
southward and could b© none other* East obviously is not and 
cannot be in the picture. West would be inipofiBible as also mis* 
fitting and even absurd, in view of the aubgequent instruction 
rsifud ” & little to the Treat ^ which in that case, would ba 

either redundant or ridieulo'Usly taotologous. Tho above iustruc* 
tion obviously presupposes some other direotion before turning to 
the west. Tho only direction therefore left for the cloud to turn 
to for approaobing Mhla la the south* It can be none other. Thus 
by the procDBs of eliminationp tbe [altlal southward Journey of the 
cloud becomes firmly established from the text Itself* The conelu* 
sion is inevitable and irresistible, This eoncluainn again gota strong 
oonfinnatioiip os repeatedly' pointed out, from the situati on of MfliTa 
to tbe south, as expressly and emphatically a:ffirmed by the 
ancient oommeutarics* Similarly, if one is to reach Amarkautah 
from south, it necessarily preauppoaee a previous Loitfal journey 
towards south from It ([ os just indicated above ) which in other 
Tvords means tlie Mftla lay to tho sonth of R. Tho expression 
(^agatn) supports tbie interpretation. And if we 

accept Vallttbba^B Sf^^TT *rfir which is tbe older^ in fact tbe oldest 
rending availabicp it takes tbe matter almost beyoud any doubt 
whatsoever. 

Now let tifl make an attempt to get at tho correct implication 
and aignifiaanoe of cracial lines in v. 16. Dey's text nnas thus:— 

1 . ^ [f, however, JnsEead of * wcat ^ is tahEu in the seme of affter* 

wardsi (t^Ttf c ), then in that cue. the Hoc obviously goes to indicate that 
the Mila juid ihcrTfore thejounicy waa in other dliectioc than north* 









different readings suggest same thing 


14J 


frPfT ?i3r 


But tli€i Ifwat IItlo coatalni uiauj vadaats. To aroid repati’ 
tion of the saiuo matter the reader is referred to Ch. 1. where the 
question of textual Interpretation of thia verso ia fully dealt with. 
It will be mtorestmg, however^ to see how in this particular cage 
the dJUereat yarlanta axosa. It will be still more interesting to 
obaerve that, in faetj: the vatioua leadinga although differently 
worded hint at the same thing-which is very remarkable. Here 
are the different readinga t 


VallahhadeT — sr^IHiT *TfT ( for J 

qimq-^rrST 'I 

Sthiradeva — or ^ { for ^ ) 

hRt J 

GOTwfimj j ^ 

Bharatmallika ^ 

Now the two wofdfl pttefdr(qir^Tcf) and AAi^^a^ (^0 hav^ 
two rueaiungs each. Pastat may mean to the west or aftorewards, 
while bhUyas may mean again or far idie most part. The oommen- 
taiors have aceeptod either the one or the other of the two 
moanings in both the cases. 

V's commentary, known for brevity and lucidity, ia worth 
quoting in this coimeation, 

^ f%f^^THTi1T^ ^TnFTf fErfsT 

iRT^ i .., .. idl'Ji t 

That means ascending the M^, which was to the south, the 
cloud thereafter was to wheel baok^ hut now mostlv to the north 
aalf V obviously takes in tho eenu.e of afterwards 

JsTP^Tt) and bTiUytts to mean mostly V alno apparently 

underatonda by irnr that the aet of i e, visiting 

tha Mhla land is [complete or accomplished (RrSTPCRW '^^- 

drcinf ; ) Now V seems to take pasrfl? in the aonso of * thereafter * 
presumably because he knew or beUeved that the hlhla hmd, 
Bitiiated to the south of K, lay or extended east^westd. Thus as the 
sense of going towards west was already taken to be iDeluded in 
there was no point now in taking tu indicate 

westerly direction. 
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Equally important it would be to notice what another aneient 
Authority sOiya on the point. Sthiradeva writes even iDore 
specifically: 

h^rttsTt f+F^r^ 

rT^>TPc { erWT fr^rfJTFf^ 

5^rtfT *rf^ mn ^ i 

I 

The oommeni is very ompbatio and aignificant. AltbOU£h the 
cloud has set out and is bound foe north, yet it ia asked to go 
south because the hlhla land is situated in that diroction. It is 
noteworthy again that none of the numeroua Sanskrit cotniuentat- 
ore give any other location to the Mala land. In fact almost all 
of them state that Mala was to the south. But we have cited here 
only V and St because they are the moat ancient amonst them 
and mainly because they were pioneers in the field. Now why 
should V and St state eo emphatically and explicitly that the 
MJila woe to the south of R ? And that too especially when they 
were conscious of the fact that the coarse of the elond must be 
towards the north T St. m fact eaya it in so many words : 

SFffqtT: arfV and so on This det-our for the sake of M&la 
land appears to be akin to the subsequent divoraion euvisaged by 
the poet in ^ Tqr: ( v. £7 ) to be indulged in for visiting 
Dj jay ini. Two poesibilities arise. It may be that K had an 
affinity or at least a soft comer for this region and its inhabitante 
because of his stay there for one reason or another. Or else he 
knew this part uf the cenntry as tho land-route in tfaoae timed 
connecting the east with &mone cities like Yidiaha and XT]jayini 
passed through it. Apart from that, tho oommantB of V and St. 
osi regards the location of go a long way in estahlishing it to 
the south of R. They either knew the fact from personal knew!- 
edge or they supplied the information on the basis of a aljU older 
tradition ourrent in their times. Their aBsertlon aasnmes greater 
significance, ounsidering that their job did not njoke it obligatory 
for them to come out with it. They could hayo well kept mum 

I* St. like V takes the adverb ■ a little * to qutJiiV RTO STT^^ 

in Ihc preocding line. This cDfuiruction ia not only srammstieaLlly correct, 
bui further occordin^ to lu,ia the one intended by the poet sod expresses the 
sense which he wauled to coovey. 
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over tliB loCAtiou of Mala and paased on after juet explaining the 
meaning of the word aa best &a they Gotdd. A pasaing refeirenc?® 
may be made to Jinasona, ^ ( Sth cantury A. D.) the author of 
Pafshtabhudaj/a^ ’nrho curiooaly enough takes this line to signify 
Mala to the South aa hia compoBitioa shows. It ean be safely in¬ 
ferred that Mala woe underatood or known to lie to the south of K 
since early times at least as far back as the 3th centtiry A.B*- 
which period takes ua very close to the timoa of the jwet himself, 
The tradition thus dates back to the times whon probably every¬ 
body knew aa {g which the Efimegiri of Kllidhsa was and abo 
where the Mkla-k%tra lay, Tlie long unbroken tradition about 
Mhla to the Bouth, uncontradioted as It stands^ can not be 
dismissed or dealt with too lightly. 

Similarly V'h reading" ( the oldest available ) ia 

very remarkable and deserves pointed attention. It means turn 
right about or wheal back (of eourae to the north) which implios 
and even presupposes a prior sontherly direction. In view' of this 
reading and the direction which it laid down, V naturally would 
not take bbilyas to mean again because that eenso was already 
expressed by and moreover by the word 

In all probability, pravalaya tpiiim appears to bo the oflginal 
version of the ptwt himself. In any cilbo it is older than the mare 
current vraja faghv^ati which is obviously a lea:io slmjilleloir. 

Aa Prof, V. G. Faranjpe rightly remarks in Elis edition, had ib 
been there from tho beginning, no ebango would have boon made. 
It is vety eignihcont to note that those of tho Dommentatora who 
introduced or adopted vraja laghugati had to interpret and take 


1 jinauna* the Jain author sad Guru of the R^htrstoi king AmogJi- 

varsha noori^heil fn the Sth century A. D. Hii poem F^t^hvibhudaya Ii 
based DU MegMdata f adopting I ha mediod of It h aignthcaut 

to note that ho^aho depicts the jouTDey of the cloud first lo the louth and 
then toa'anis north. But os Jiuaicna woi not much concerned with evpicssing 
correctly what Me conveyed, this evidence may be taken for what it li worth. 

2 It appesTS ihfli till time?, no other leadme except jitmralayu 
jy-ifi/ri was Imoft-n. For* V does not notice any other reading. Had there been 

he would mctilion it and controvert it os he has dmic at other places, for 
example in the case of vb. pratlunia in v. 2. 
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jMSchi * now aa aignifying westerly direction and also as 

meaning ' again *. Presumably, the adoption of vraja laghttgati 
(for pravalaya gatim ) required this change. The sense, which was 
lost by abandoning pravalaya viz. at the act of turning round or 
wheeling back to the north, had to be restored. It was done by 
interpreting poMOl to mean west and by taking bk&yas to mean 
again. Thus it will be seen, how the various commentators 
through their various readings and interpretations, yet arrived at 
the same thing and virtually expressed the same sense viz. a 
small detour in the cloud’s jonmey via Mala which lay to the 
south of Bamagiri. 

Here, we have to invite attention to yet another point, regar¬ 
ding the probable location of Mala and the direction of the initial 
Journey, Let ns assume, for argument's sake that the Mala land 
was to the north of R, and that the cloud is to proceed first to the 
north ( as is at present erroneously supposed on the basis of the 
nnwarranted interpretation of the words utpata and udanmukha ). 
In that case, however, it should be noted that the first port of the 
direction vix. kimeit pascot rraja or * go a little to the west ' 
loses all significance and becomes almost unnecessary and even 
meaningless. If the route thereafter la to bo northward again, it 
is evident that in that case, the direction or the journey of the 
cloud from R to Amrakd^n would be broadly speaking only towards 
north mure or lo^s. The intervening * small ’ i. o. * negligible * 
(kimeit ) deviation or doparure towards the west then becomes ao 
alight, insignificant and unimportant that there appears hardly 
any occaasion and much less any propriety in referring to it. One 
does not expect K to throw in tedious, unwanted and superflous 
details, unless they served some purpoee. N-W-X means more 
or less a continuation of the northward journey, while S-W-N is 
a definite and glaring depature or detour which is not only worth 
mentioning but which demands a mention. And that is the 

1. It may be conaidered that the Yak^a (i. e. Kilid&sa) who is issu- 
lag his instructions to the cloud from the Ramgadh hill is not likely to use the 
word poKdi in the sense of * to the west *. IT we accept Vallabha’s readinf 
fTtim (which must be the older and original version for reasons 
stated above) then there is no alternative but to interprete as meaning 

aflcrwards. The oldest commentator after nil seems to be right in his interpre> 
tation as in his readings. Some of the later commentators began to interpret 

as meaning westward probably because they were misled into thinking 
that pu.'di also s ignifie d a direction, just as nlUtrttui in the same line did so . 
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rfiaBDn which prorated hint ^to deacribe it in tbe way, in which h* 
haa dose it. 

Thue^ ihe important nonplet in question clearly contonipla- 
tes three conBocutivo fitngee in thoDloud'e journey : 

L Aaconding over theM^a land. 

2, Traversing thereufter aonte distance towards the west. 

3. And thirdly wheeling back again to the north* 

Here we hafe to urigo a new point of siuch iraportoDce and 
aignihcance* The direction irantained in the line in question 
( viz. rr ^ ) cannot, and doea 

not| apply to or cover the ^hols^ journey i. e* right np to 
tbe Himalayas as is tiaiially supposed, nor does it apply to 
the journey beyond Amrakubi aa advocated by Bcme There 
is no reason why tbe direetion should be itretebed to eover 
tho journey up to Vidiaha either. Afl the direction ia ineerted 
in between tho two places Mhia and AmrakOto^ it ia Qtdy* proper 
and reoaonable to suppose that it was obvionaly meant to con¬ 
vey the direction to be followed by the cloud in negotiatiog the 
distance in between those two places only and noi beyond- Tho 
point becomes very clear when we road the lost tiiVo lines of 
V* Ifl and the first two lines of v. 17 together. The four tinra in 
question and their tranHlitoriiticn are offered below ; 

ffMRFt sirsriFT; i 

<* w fV 

Badyuh airotka^niLfim^bhi ksotranihrubja mhlom 

Kimcit pa Scat vrajs laghugatirbhuya evottarepa 

Tv^mlbhrapraSaiiiitavanopaplaysni aSdhu murdhn^ 

Vaksyasyadhvs^ramaparigatara ahnumfin Amrakutah 

1 The UEroctioa viz* * b IhtJo to the west aoil then again te the north, 
could not have been meant for [he whole joumey, because oven leaving out 
the cailicr port of ii, Vidhliii to Ojjaylni inciins going weal, Ujjayim to 
BroinliiLvaita oorth, (hen again Bramh^vorta to Kackhal mcani going cut and 
in iho last Gtagc ajphi Eo tho Dortb (v. 57 ) rrom the rklgc of the Hinifllayas 
upto Alolcj. 

2 The Minumaa rule of sopports this interpretaiion, 

means puuicg down together, jushi'positjoa ^ prooimity- 
vidnityj combinaiiee, afsregatc—Ft, J. JDi* 
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The position b quite plain. When, after MWa, you will ao 
a little to the west and then wheel back to the north again, vou 
wiU coma across the lofty Amrakuta. The direction prescribed 
for the cloud after the Mila vb. * a little to the west and then 
to the north again * is obviously restricted to and meant for 
the journey from Mftla to Amrakdta only.* 

From the foregoing it may become abundantly clear, that 
the poet places his Rkmagiri to the cast of AmrakOta and a detour 
is recommended from the former to the latter via south (M41a) 

cT preceding pages the identity 

of Amraktlta with Amarkontak. It follows therefore that Rima. 
gin must be to the east of Amarkantak L e. in Chbattisgad. The 
Ramgadh hill in Chhattisgad is exactly to the east of Amarkantak, 
at a distance of about seventyfive miles. Thus it will be seeri 
that the direction of the journey, prescribed for the cloud, fits 
m well with Ramgadh in M. P., and in fact, with no other place 
suggested in this connection. 

One small point may be dealt with here. It is sometimes 
nrged that the verse Vairah paniha/i etc, (v. 27 ) indicates fivina 
at a tangent and the route therefore from Vidisha to UjjayW 
must be taken to bo branching off in a different direcUon from the 
one adopted tUl then; and as the route from Vidisha to Ujjayini 
is east-west, the route from RSmagiri upto Vidisha must bo south- 
north, which supports the Ramtek theory. But the word Vtikra 
has various meanings os crooked, bent, carved, winding, tortuous 
round about, indirect, circuitous etc., etc. Secondly, it should 
be not^ that the verso in question does not come immediately 
<^r Vidisha, but after three more places are visited thereafter viz 
the nver Vatravati, Nioais hill and Vananadi (verses 24. 25. 20) 
^os. It is clw that if a break in the direction was meant by 
I akrah paniha^, it should have come immediately after Vidisha 
which is not the case. The only point in uttering the direction 
}akra^ pantJ^ etc. can be, that os rjjayini hes still further west, 
the visit to that city would necessitate a round about or circui¬ 
tous digression, which however should not be minded. Vakrah 
panthfth therefore, clearly represents a continuation of the already 
omntons way, already undertaken. 

II "kediui to why the cload .houU lave been 

palled back to the aonth at all-obvionaly oat of the way for a 
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small detour-Trhen it waa ultimately to go to tLo North i Unfor- 
touately information about certtiiu placoa knovra m S'i time ia 
doniod tu ua^ But it votild be unfair and oven nnaciontifie to 
rejeot topograptical positiojia Tirliicih th# text itaelf ia seen to 

bksti ^ simply boeanBe they do not eonfarm ■ to our notiuns 
about them to-day. The reaaoiu of the poet however may be as 
follows 

1* rt appears that K knew the wfty at least from H&mikgiri 
hill up to L jjayini and the places thereon very acenrately and 
thoroughly. The route which K describes is nndoubtedly n Z:igzag 
one. His conseiouaneea of that fact hae come out openly in 
one place (V, 27), Obvioiiflly tho pool^i route is not ftraight 
or direct — as the crow flies or as the doud eould fly* What 
then made him prefer the route, which bo haa in Mo. I Ho cer¬ 
tainly does not appear to bavo aebctcd it, thougbllesaly or at 
random. As has been already hinted, tho route in Me poaribly 
repreaents the land route of those djiya. Prcfinmably our poet 
ofteo went this way while tmvolling to and from Ujjayim, with 
which city he ia said to bo eonneotad, and rightly an, in one way 
or the other. Trom the topography end the mopa of this region 
tho route in Brie, does appear to have been the land-routo con¬ 
necting Bamagadh with Amarkantek in former times. 

The poetb alinaion to the M&k laud ia not without a cer¬ 
tain reuliatio touch about it. Probably K new Mftla^ksetra 
very wolJ, stretching as it did along tho roadside, oa lie also 
knew the naive peasant.women m that region looking with 
wondering and expocUini eyes towards the promising monsoon 
clouda in the aky. Probably K has described here, which waa 
to him, a famiUjiT sight. Tho referenco to the MMa k^tra, 
although brief, ia no doubt a fond, delicate and deliberate one. 
Tho manner in which K desoribea it goea to suggeat that it was 
known to the people and that K was concioiiH of this fact. fSee 
Ch. VII) ^ 

2. Tho diversion inLendsd ia after all very small covering 
only n nogtigible distance, eapccislly looking to the vast extent of 
tho cloud^B journey.. 

3, The poet supplies n valid renaon (and a bit romantic 
also). Ho makes out auoh a good cose for the ont-of-the way 
oxourslon, that none can gradga it. 
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ThoB tboro ia no iahcircint improb&bjjity in aoaih' 

ward dotour. Tboro dooa not app«ar to. be an v reovcia lound or 
■trong nnoagh to rojflat of modify tlie cOfidEtKio?i.Bj aJreuly nfriTed 
Jit* regarding the Moatiflcatloa of the route ia Meghaddta and the 
plaeu thereoa. 

V The Monsoons and their Direction: 

The Land^route 

Noift bV u" oonjjilar the ujiini direcLjoa^ of the moosooo 
brwzM and cloudi. Aecording to metBoretogioal and 

abserfattniu, the route of tJie min-beaiing eloude ( for the poet 
two thouiontl years at least ) can be indjeated in brief oa 
fallowa :— 



At the advent of the rainy oeoiotij Ibe monsoonn ent^ing 
the Indian aub-oontinent from the eoutli-weet do not crooe the 
formidable Vindhya range at alL They 
first go right up to the Hay of Bengal, 
where they turn round the eoatem-Dinet 
end of the Vindhytut. Tboa* chnnebig 
their direetion they begin their weat* 
ward march, 1, e, over the railey of the 
Molmnadi, the hilly tract of Chhota 
Nagpur and the plateau of Malwa, 
Thereafter they ilnrt their voyage 
towardr north—nJtimately reaching the 


Himalayas. 


Il may ba siMin that the march of the Indian Monsoon 
clooda and their direotion suit Ramgadh tolerably well, but do 
not suit Kamtek at all. The rain-hearing elonda do not travel 
from the eonth to the north acroea the Vindhyos. Of conrse 
there is no means to oieertain now what tneteorologicaJ know* 
ledge the poet had and whether he fiied the eloud'a mute in 
ilo, in accordance with the uaual direction ckf the ebacia. That 
possibility* however, cannot be ruled ont altogether or diemi^ 
ttunmarily. The poct^m coTsmwtiona with Malwn tr« veUdmown. 
We hare ahown in Ch. VU that Mahakosal probably was his 

1 Baud on mferotatiDii nuppiied by the iMsicorebtkal DcfXiitincot, 

POoiu. 
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original home. Then »g«in K ia. more often then not, seen to 
deacribe the Vindhyan hilU during nUna. It appeara probable that 
K had observed and knew how and in which direction the rain* 
bearing clooda appeared in the akiea and travelled. If, therefore, 
we are to luppoae that the poet fixed the ronte in Me, alao 
because it fairly agreed with the natural^ nsoal and well known 
coarse of the monsoon clouds, then it may be regarded aa one 
more confirmation of the Kamgadh identification. 

The above mentioned route more or leaa tallies with the one 
described by K. It ia true that MeghadOta waa not meant to be 
a scientific treatise on gec^aphy or meteorology. Tet it would 
certainly not be very wrong or faatidioua to hold that a poet of 
KAlidks'a oalibre and reputation would not normally think of 
sending a monsoon cloud ( although in a poem ) along the Indian 
akico, in a manner strikingly at varianoe with the established 
directioti of the rain-bearing clouds. It seems that Kklidisa 
was aware of the fact that winds blow in a particular and fixed 
direction ( pavona-padavim v. 8). It ia to be pointed out here that 
the south -west monsoons which rush in aoroas the lower weatem 
eoaat of India, cannot and do not proceed to the north acroos the 
Vindliyaa. They are blocked by the formiilable range. They 
enter Xorhem India only by a oircuitous way aa mentioned above. 
If this teat were to be ailopterJ, it ia plain that any place (like 
Ramtek ) to the sooth of the Vindbyaa would be hit and ooold 
not be held aa the R of Kklidisa. 

Thus, while roughly oorresponding to the nrnal eourae 
of the monsoon-clouds, the route aa delineated in Meghaddta, 
very probably representa, aa already indicated, the land-route 
of those times. The Chhttisgad area is a hilly tract and the 
region around Ramgadh (in modem Sarguja District ) is especi¬ 
ally ao. Even a glance at the modem maps will show that there 
is no direst road or a cart-track connecting Ramgadh with 
Amarkantak. To-day ( even under much more developed condi* 
tiona ) if one has to go to Amarkantak from Ramgadh, one 
haa to take the road coming towards the south-west and then 
back again to the north—much after the manner described in 
Me. Ftom Amarkantak onwards there must hare been a big 
road ranning along tbe northern bank of the Narmada from east 
to west joining Jabalpur ( tbe ancient Tewar), Daahama Coon* 
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try, VidishA and Ujjayini, which were all flourishing and well 
known sites of those times. 

VI Evidence of Tradition and Archaeology 

(A) Cnriously enough, a tradition still lingers in this part 
of Chattisgad that it was hero and with reference to Ramgadh 
hill, that the poet composed his immortal Sleghadflta.i 

(B) The Ramagadb hill is a famous place which was 
undoubtedly known since very ancient times. The Joghnftra 
cave there has on its ceiling paintings, which according to the 
opinion of experts are supposed to be 4900 years old. There is 
a temple on the top supposed to contain images of Rkma, 
Laxman and Sitft. The peculiarity of the temple is that it is 
built by placing high rectangular boulders one upon another. 
No mortar is used. There are other images also including those 
of Rftvapa, Bharat and Vishpu also. It is very signiflcsnt that 
Ramagadh is called CitrakflU by the local people ( even to-day 
as I am informed by Prof, A. V. Pandya of Yallabba Vidyanagar, 
who visited the Ramgadh hill only recently ) and the super¬ 
stitious belief still persists that Rhma, lATman and Sith lived 
here during their banishment. Two large carvings appear on 
the outer hill of the * cave of Laxman ' which are supposed to be 
the foot-prints of the Great R&ma when he came here. A unique 
and amazing feature of the Ramgadh hill may be mentioned 
here. There is a vast natural tunnel ( about 40 ft. in height and 
500 ft. in length ) in the ridge of the mountain known as 
Hathphor or Hathiphor. 

We quote the following from the Central Provinces Qazettcra : 
ChhaUisgadK Feudatory States pp. 230-6 :— 

The Ptonigarh hill was visited by Mr. L. E. B. CotnleD 
Ramsay, L C. S. in 1005, and he gives the following description 
of its present appearance. 

" The Ramgarh hill rises abruptly from the surrounding 
plains of Rampur tappa of the Sarguja State. It consists of a 
long stoap ridge rising over a thousand feel from the plains. 

1. This infonnation was recently supplied to me by Or. S. L. Belvoikar 
of Bhaodarkar O. R. Institute, wbo learnt of this tradition when be was 
touring in those parts. 



RAMGADH HILL 


This ridge at tho fionth-weatem axtremltj ia cupped by a sheer 
perpendicuJjir oiaBe of rock, rising moro thnn a tt.ou&Qiid feet 
above the main ridge. At the noTthom end of the lower ridgn 
is tbo vjiat tunnel kuo\m as HATHPEOilE.Above tbo 
tnnnol are two fair-aized caves hidden over by thick jungle*- 
These are known r&ipectivoly os Sita Bongra and ** LukshrauTi 
Bengra I managed to soalo the rock and ontef the former 
cave; the rock inside hoa been boUuwed out into two fair-aized 
dwelling roonifl. Connecting the&e two rooiufl ia a kind of a hall 
with a stone platform * * * * 

4 

Ascending the ridge a small level lodge of rock some fifty 
yards long by thirty yards wide is mot with at the base of a lotfy 
pinnaolo of rock which rises sheer from the main ridge. At the 
sonthem eitremity of this ledge a atream of crystal clear and 
ioywater gushes forth &cm tbe rook^ flowing over a board seam 
of coal. It is &aid that this etioam is supplied fiom a huge cavern 
of water Eituatod in the heart of the lofty mass of rook towering 
above. On this smaL ledge a Mela ia annually hold in Chait when 
pilgrims frotn all parts camo to drink the water of this spring. 

,„ThiH boulder is known as " Vashiatho. Gopha " where the 
spiritual adviser of BamchandTa ia snpposed to have lived. 
Worshippora wending their way to the temples on the summit 
are alleged to have bean mystlflod by the aopematural utteran¬ 
ces proceeding npparantly from thia solid rock. 

On the summit of the hill there ia a small temple more or 
less in tact» The temple ia not remarkable in any way for 
architectural beauty, hut is remarkable for the enormous 
blockfi of Mfihadeo and Banuman^ vith image of Itamohandra in 
the centre, of Lakshinan on the right hand side of Ramobandra* 
and of Janakl, wifo of Hamohnndra on Ilia left hand. There ore 
images also of Bharat and Vishnu Ehagwan with four haoda. 
The hill cannot be deacondod on the weatorn sidOi but it is possiblo- 
to mako one^s way Bome two' hundred feet down to a small cave 
in the face of the rock. In tho cave ia found moist chalky and 
the cavo has, by the removal of this chalk by devotees to make 
the sacred mark on the forehead after worship of tho temple 
above, been hollowed to a great distance, showing number of 
worahippers who have in times gone by reaortod thither. Jaat 
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below the cave is a pool of transparent water which is said never 
to vsrj in depth.* ” 

It is to be shown in the subsequent chapter, that there is 
good reason to believe that this Uathphor tunnel is noticed in 
Rftmftyan as ^Ucsa—vila or the tunnel in the noountain 

and further that this very mountain with its tunnel is referred to 
by K in his Raghu (XIII-47) as the CitrakOta hill of Rftma. That 
inroposition is discussed separately because we seek to prove the 
identity of the Ramagdh hill independently of it, although it 
may form an additional proof of the same, if accepted. 

THKATBK OX RAMOADH f 

Besides these are two inscriptions in each of the two caves 
on Rarogadh in Pali characters dating back to about 2nd century 
B, C. Dr, Bloch, a distinguished scholar, contended that the 
larger cave must have served as a place for dramatic performs* 
nces much after the style of the Greek theatre, which view 
excited much interest among the orientalists. Dr. Burgen how* 
ever controverted this view in the Indian Antiquary, the follow¬ 
ing quoUtion* from which, will acquaint the reader with the 
nature of the controversy 

“ Dr. Bloch of the Archaeological Survey had already visit¬ 
ed these caves and in a letter of 30th April 1904, published in the 
Zeitschrift der deut. Morgenland, Bd. LVIII, 8. 455, he reads 
the first lino of the inscription in the larger cave as-Adipayamti 
hadaym sabnava—garukavayo, and explains it as—Adipayanti 
hridayam s\ abhivagunknvayah: ‘ The poets, by nature, worthy 
of honour fire the heart. * From the inscription beginning thus, 
ho infers that * wo may surely expect a panegyric on the 
poetic art, and when such a hymn is met with on the wall of an 
artificial rock excavation, it can there bo applicable only because 
the place served for presenting poetical compositions before a 
larger public. And the arrangement of the cave, * ho adds ‘ is 
admirably adop!>ed to this purpose. In a semicircle, rising above 
on one onother in terrace form, a Vow of seats are hewn out, 

1. The reader will find a similar account of the Ramgadh hill in the 
deawptiona given by Bcglar in A, S. I. VoL XIII., Sir WiUiam Hunter in the 
^^cai Account of Bengal and Aiil Haidar in Modem Review (October 

2 The passage b quoted from • Descriptive Lists of Inscriptions in the 
C P. and Bcrar* by Rai Babudur Hiralal, p. p. 171-3. 
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lea 

Tvliich xvra flg&in dmdad by radinting linoe^ qaifca m tbp style 
of the Greek tlios-tro. From fchoao Baata it comfortabSo view wna 
presented over a nntural platform laid out beloWj, which afforded 
room eaotigli to erect a a mall stage, Xoturall^* the amphitheatre 
ifl only in miniature i it nughi afford space for tlilrty spectators| 
but its arrftugemeiit on a elaasical mwlel cannot bo mi&tahen. 
Above the seatd ie tt reatangulftf nbombor with broad benehoa 
along the waUs, whore people evidently retired when tho cold of 
winter nights made it unpleasant to remain in the open oif. At 
the entroncej tbero are still deep holes in the floor, into which 
tho posts were httetl that supported the ourtsin by which the 
cold wna shut out, and inside there wob room ensugh for foetive 
n&ch party* " 

" Now tbifl Booms a eomewhat eitenaive deduction to draw 
from the first line of an inscription and tho aaoent to this eave, 
ilr* Beglaj'fl plan ( Arch, Snr, India Bep- Vol. XXH, pl.x) 
and Mr. Bairs sketch of the approach show the vanlted entry* 
about 14 feet deep opening to ten or twelve yards wide at the front* 
with stairs np at the aides and aomi-oircular steps or henchoa 
between 2 but the rock appears naturally to ahelTO away rather 
rapidly for placing a stage belowj and inside tho raum genug fur 
eino soleone ^nauteb party * is scuroely 5 feet between tho wall and 
a Iwnch 2 feet high* and would be cramped for any doncoraovement. 
We surely requiro more satisfactory evidence before wo eonclude 
that this approach was cuiuitructed aa a Greek theatre for dramatic 
repreflentatiDnB even on a small scale. Had this been, so^ wo 
should naturally ^pect that such would he found not only in this 
solitary instance in remote Sargnja, hut tho other and better 
oimplea w^onld oertoinly ooour among tho hundreds of rookescava 
tiong still fairly complete in Western India. Yet no trace of such 
has been found else w^here- 

“ But much of the force of tho deduotion must depend on tho 
accuracy of the reading of the inscription* which in May liKH was 
read diffcretiGy by A- M. Boyer as!-— 

Adipayamti hadayam ea { dha) va garaka (m) vaye eti tAjam 
dale vosamtiya hi savanubhnte kundoa tatam evam alamga (ta), 

This would give a different aeuee, but the true reading will 
depend on the impression or photographs of the epigraphs, Mr* 
Boyer’s transETiptioii of the ■ Jogimara ’ inaeription runs 




RAMA’S “FOOT-PRINTS” 




Sutanuk& nama deva laaikyi 
Tam kamayitha ba lu na aeye 
Devadine nama Inpadakhe 

And makes Davadi (n) na an * artist of statnea ' and excellent 
among young people and a lover of' Satannka the devadasi. ’* 

“ That some of the early caves may have boon need for 
amuBcmente is quite probable. In one of the Aurangabad Bauddha 
caves we have a nach represented in the very shrine ( Arch. Snr. 
West. India, Vol. Ill, pL liv, fig. 5 ), and it may readily have 
occurred to modem visitors that such caves as Xos. 3 and 15 at 
Naaik, the Uparkot Cave at Junagadh, and others at Kuda. 
Mahad, &o., with seats round three sides of them, might have been 
so arranged with a view to theatrical representations. But these 
were not in the open air, like Greek theatres. 

” And here I may incidentally remark that it seems as if we 
sometimes forget that all the numerous Viharas (literally,' plea« 
sure-house *) may not have been occupied by monks. There 
must have been convents for the nuns, possibly some of them 
rich in wall frescoes, such as we see the remains of at Ajanta in 
which nachnis and lenasobhikas are not excluded. Something 
might perhaps be learnt on this matter from the management and 
inmates of the monasteries and convents in Nepal and T^bet: 
Bauddha moral conduct is not necessarily of a high order. ” 

IirTXBXNCBS 

Let us now concentrate, from out of the material available, 
on what is pertinent to our present enquiry and to see how far it 
helps ns in our identification of Ramgadh. 

(1) The lofty hill known as Ramgadh to<4ay, whatever its 
former p**w**» was, is undoubtedly famous and known for the last 
6000 years. What is more relevant, it is still traditionally asso« 
dated with the residence of Rkma and Sitk during their exile. 
There are numerous stories and traditions current among the 
local people. Coimecting the banished Prince of Ayodhya and 
his spouse with various spots and places on the hill. The carved 
* foot-prints * supposed to be of the Great Rdma, whatever may 
be their exact date, seem to be fairly old and support the 
tradition. It at once reminds one of K’s description of the hill 

Then, there is “ on the table* 

hL.ll 
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land a spring, which runs down a aUep inoline and forms tho 
source of a river. Tradition has it that in the past age Sita, 
Rama and Laxman once bathed at this very spot daring the 
period of their banishment. Hindu pilgrims regard this spring as 
even more sacred than the Ganges itself **. (Haidar— M. Review). 
This tradition about Sit&'s bath recalls to our mind the well-known 
line in the opening verse of the Me There 

is a place called tilak-mkti ( ), where moist chalk is 

found in abundance, to which the devotees repairs to make the 
sacred mark on the forehead. It is believed that Rftma applied 
the tilak on the forehead of Siti at this spot and hence it came to 
be called by its present name. 

Farther on * tradition says, Sita used to reside in the cave 
known as Sita Bengra. The Rear river, which flows not very far 

off from the foot of the hill, is identified with the Mandakini- 

ariH tradition farther says that this ( Ramgadh ) is the Chitrakut 
hill rendered immortal by Rama's sojourn* (Beglar in A.S.I. XIIl 
p.42). 

( 2) Now as to the temple on the top. It seems that the 
three images therein the standing posture were taken by the 
research scholars so far to be those of R&ma, I ^axman and bith, 
probably because all the details were not discernible as the details 
were covered with clothing. But Prof. V. V. Mirashi, who has 
procured a photograph of the bare images, now contends that two 
of the images represent Balarfima and Rovatl. Whatever that 
may be, the fact remains that the third image (extreme right) 
which is a composite one, undoubtedly contains the figures of 
RAma and Sitft with Hanumhna at their feet. (See the photo.) The 
fact that a fair is held annually in the month of Caitra also 
suggests that the main or presiding deity is Rhma and not Balrkma 

( 3) There is no other hill or mountain in the Chhattisgad 
area known by a name which resembles more closely the word 
R&magirL WV is often changed for in the process of corrup¬ 
tion. That is how the former Rftmagiri has come to bo known as 
Ramgadh. Another just similar instance of this process is found 
in MeghadOta itself. Devagiri referred to by K in v. 42 is the 
modem Devagadh in Malwa*. It is significant to note, (as Prof. 

1 Similarly accorfling to some, the word Chbatiisgadh it derived 
from Chedishagiri. In Maharashtra, Shiwajt’i famous capital Raygadh waa 
formerly Rayari or RaygirL 
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Pandya infornu me } that Ramgadh ia still altemat«Iy called 
R&nagiri also. 

(4 ) It is interesting to observe that the snrronndings of 
Ramgadh also are traditionally associated nith the exploits of 
RlUna one way or the other and are thus full of the R&ma saga. 
To quote some instances; The area round about Ramgadh is 
called Rampur tappa. Look at the tell-tale names of the places 
roundabout-Rampur, Lnxmanpur, Sitapur. Lakhandi hill (because 
Laxman stayed there), Ramchabutra (the stone block on which 
Rftma used to sit). Tradition says Vishrampur, the old name of 
Ambikapur till a few years ago, came in vogue because Rkma 
passed ten years of his exile there. The ancient temple of Shovri 
Narayan stands even today, about 90 miles to the south of Rama- 
gadh, in the forest region of the Raipur District. It is said that 
Rftma met Sbabari (or Shevri} here. 

Thus there is a wide and long-standing tradition which indi¬ 
cates that Rkma's forest route lay through this part of the country 
which it may be pointed out is only consistent with the Pancha- 
vati at Bhadrachalam. 

( 5 ) If the cave on Ramgadh served as a place for exhibiting 
dramatic art, in that case Kklid&sa the dramatist had good reason 
to be connected with it. It may supply us with the reason why 
K should have known the place so well. But the theory of * the 
Greek theatre on Ramgadh * is highly conjectural. It may be 
considered how far it would have been deairadle or even practicable 
to hold theatrical performances at a height of 3202 ft. in those 
days on a hill the stiff ascent of which did not allow of easy access. 
At the most it may have been possible only occasionally such as 
in the times of fair, when people in large numbers wore expected 
to collect there. 

INSCRIPTIONS 

The two inscriptions ( 2nd century B. C.) to bo found on the 
hill, to say the least, suggest the following inferences 

1. That the place was a welhknown site in those days, which 
attracted the visitors to it for one reason or another and probably 
was inhabited by people staying there on account of either the 
temple there or monastery, or the religious performances not exclu¬ 
ding the donees before the deity (such as by Devdksis). The love— 
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affair, recorded in one of the inacriptlona belwijen a adaptor and 
a dancing girl, indicates that the pUce served as a meeting place 
for the lovers as well. The panegyric on poetic art contained in 
the other inscription certainly saggoats the probability of a sort of 
Utemry gathering held at least on occasions, when poets or singers 
amused the audiences by reciting choice-pieces from poetical com- 
positions of all descriptions. 

2 . The place is undoubtedly a lovly spot endowed by Xaturo 
with rare scenic beauty. It was also ‘safe’ in the sense that it was 
a bit isolated being situated on a hUl-top and thus naturally preven¬ 
ted from being crowded. It is no wonder therefore if it once 
served as a favourite haunt for lovers of poetry. The place was 
thus famous (also for its ancient paintings) at least in Northern 
India or in the Madhya Desh (in the middle country including 

Ujjayini). 

3. It is only natural to expect that everybody in th^ days 
knew of it and much more so in the case of a person Uke KMidftsa. 
who from his works appears to bo a widely traveUed and woU- 
informed man of his times. K was an ardent lover of Nature. It 
looks scarcely probable for him not to have visited the place, 
which for many reasons was so well-known in his days. 

jmASBXA : THE JAIN TBADITIOS 

Lastly, wo have to draw attention of the reader to the oldest 
piece of evidence touching the Rimagiri problem, which is to ^ 
found in the Pirshvkbyudayo of Jinosena, the celebrated Jam 
outhor and preceptor of the Rishtrakdta King Amoghavaraha. 
Ho flourished and composed his work " in the latter part of 8th 
century or before saka 705 (*= C. 783 A. D.). 

Here is his verse (No. 46 based on the important line in 
V. 12 of Me.) 

tKum ^ s i ct 

^ II 

The ancient Jain Commentary on the above verse runs thus ; 




JAIN TRADmON 




“rqWruftimff i 

iiw inf^ I ^nrnpiV^cr m i 

Tbti:] it app^TB that tho rfain trudition aincfl old tiices regfijds 
Ramagiri as only cuiothef nam^ of RStim's Citrakuta hill-' (Jsoto 
the TTord fgfe^^Tr )* d writing in the Pth century^ in the above 
vofse appears to idludo to Rimiigiriii as a real, goograptical and 
historical place. It apiware that J knew RAmagiri to bo a holy hill 
of Hindus ( a place for salvotion etc.} and aasociated with Rkma^s 
sojourn. In the above veraOj J intenda to suggest the aiiperiority 
of the Jitin deities os against Rama* the popular God of the 
Hlndiia, J obvjoiily appears to refer to a hill* which was widely 
knoivn in bis tiuica aa or ^O^rfflfc ' tha holy hill of rtama,' 

Wo have already reffered. in the foregoing pages, to another 
importaut point in if*s worhi He takes the direction of the 
cloud's jQunioy from R to bo tiTst southward and (ftin north/ 

J’b work is a vocy valuable testimonium^ repreaentiug aa it 
does tho beliefs and positions, obtaining in as oarly aa the 8tb 
century. If we are to suppose that K hebnged to the 5th Qpntury 
(Gupto Period), J cornea very close to K, and tbareforo his 
evidence shall have to be regarded as of still greater importance. 

The evidenco of tradition, such as it is available, can, of 
course, by no me&na consideired to be conclusive of the Ramgadh 
identification* ulthongb its absencu might havo weakenefl it, to 
eomo extent at least, the traditions* in so far as they are support¬ 
ed by archaeological evidence* definitely tend to egtabligh the anti¬ 
quity of the RAmgadh hill and the popular supposition about 
Kama's asaociation with it current for the last one thousand yee-ra 
at least* Lf not room. It further indicates the probability that the 
bill was token to be tho * Hill of RiUnn ’ ( on account of bis erst¬ 
while residence there) even in the earlier timea L e. to say abont 
tho times in wbiob our poet flourished—which fact moat have 
made Lira refer to it aa sifcl and also by the phrase 

1 AEso Mc V, 4 in J*s work and Ihc corameuiary on the word Tlirffift* 

2 S« J^'s i-ctte based on the line •I^TW etc. ( Me* 16 > 
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RAMGADH SOLVES R PROBLEM 


CONCLUSION 

ft 

We bnvci wen how the available evidence, both internal and 
external, cloieided end aiTangcd ondcr die bU hcade, nnmtetAkably 
points in the direction of Ramgadh os the only solution of the 
Rhnmgiri problem. There is no other place, which can be shown 
to stand or satisfy the unicuil tests like the deicription^ the Joca* 
tion, the direntjou of the eloud^s joumey, the gEogrepbical situo^ 
lion of the olber kno'n'n piacea etc, in Me, oe discussed above. 
The conclusion is irresistable, II K had ony particnlar hill ju 
view as his starting polnt^aud there is no reason to' believe ho 
had not^it was probably none other than the lofty Kamgadh hill 
in Madhya Pradesh, which has been shown to dt in so admirably 
and oonvinoingly with his topographical scheme in MeghadQta, 
One can plot RMuaghi, the starting point of the cloud'a journey, 
on the poet*B canvass, almost w'ith a mathematical precieion. 
Under the Qureumstances, there hardly remains any justLQcation to 
maintam that it is mythical- Let us leave aside for the moment; 
the miLuy things stated by K abont Bbmagtrl mMe, alj of which do 
tally* with Ramgadh Hereunder we dassify only the prominent, 
crucial, moat important, dutinguishing and peculiar features or 
characteristics mentioned by the poet ; 

ll) Tali and imposing 

E2J Towering peak 

{ 3 J On the Vunav 3 sa rutite of R^mn 

{ 4 } Nearbont the river Ravi or Narmada 

( 5 ) To the cast of Amarkantak {os shown above h 

These are unmisfcnkahle eiues. They represent a ooUectiou or 
aum total of many unique or special features, which cun hurnily 
occur or recur a second time or in & second place. And we would 
nut have found ail uf them present together, had the p!ac«: been 
mythical. If the chance of any one of the attributes or ehnrae- 
teristics of a ' mythical' pbice being actually fouDd in a real 
geographical place is reprosented, gay, by a fraotion, tho posaibility 
of tinding more or all of them present in u real place is very rare, 
being the product of these frACtiousj and any one with a sense of 
mathematical odds would we that it ia praetically nil. In other 

t, See table at the cud, viherria we ha^-c Luted impertani itoma of 
oimilarity between R aud Ram^dh, 
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words, the ooILectioa found of the yarioofi ohuractetiatica, Inolading 
the uxiiqae featnree and particularly the sun-oimdiiig, topographi¬ 
cal position ifi a sure pointer of the identity of a place in qaeation. 

Rhmagiri m the Meghaddta is as real and historical aa the 
other geographical placesj with which it is linked, like Milla, 
Amarkantak, Eev&^Vidisha, U] jayini and so on—except the last one 
Aiak4 Siiailarly the phrase udanmukha on the most natural, 
eciontiiio and correct interpretation of the phrase, aa already made 
clear, cannot by any means be mode to estahlish a northward 
joame^ of the dead, and in fact, it never did bo in the past ever 
aince the celebrated poem saw the light of the day. This metifica- 
tion of an erroneous interpretation, amongst other things, hits at 
the Ramiek theory which is no longer tenable, but which, as it 
now turns out to be, unduly held the held for the last one hundred 
and fity yeara. The new evidence and perspective presented above 
will, it is hoped, clear the ground for rendering onto Caesar what 
belongs to Caesar, L a. to say, for recognising the just claima of 
the Eamgadh hill as regards its identity with the famous Rhma* 
giri of KAlid&sa. 



CHAPTER IV 


MYSTERY OF THE CITEAKUTA HILL 


SIT —^Vivll&bha ( lOtli wotniy )-, 

TnrfJlfV: —StbtnideTn (litii Oentury). 

__ __^S=yi^ ^ 

—Ragha XHI. 47 

The reason why a diecBSsida about Citrakt^ ihould claim our 
attentiDH in the pceaent enquiry ia twofold. Vallabhadeva. the 
oldest critic of Me, regarded Rdniagiri oe identical with Citiakute^ 
And so did many others inclnditig Malliuatlia etc. Then again, 
eignidcantly enongh, Ramgadb in M. P. is known as Bkmagiri, as 
alflo by the naine of CitrakOta, even to-day, m pureuance.of an old 
tradition. Now Vallahha^s commentary Panjikh ( 10th eentary) 
on V. I goes on to say : 

tptW:: 3t^ I ^ ^ i 

V appears to proceed on a very logical reasonings In Rimili- 
y «na , Ritna is described to havo stayed only on two mountains^ 
CitrakOta in the north and !^^aniQk in the eonth. In v^iow of 
Kklidfca’fl alluBion to apn^rf^TTTFfFr, the latter is ruled out be¬ 
cause Sitfi could never be on H^amilk by the aide of Rkma as 
iho was at that time in the custody of BAvaqa. The only alter¬ 
native left therefore is Citrakuta-thc only bill where Rhma and 
Siia are eipressly stated to hA^*e lived together. The argument 
certainaly appoara to be logical and couvicing Bu t it presu- 

1, Rsmagiiri rfiferred 10 htrc <Le.inMc) il tbe Citraka^a hiU-V^s 
comment on v. h 

Z It is wcU-knowD that Ramagifi.is in the DatKlaka foreit -StV 
comment on v. 1* 















ANCIENTS TOOK R FOR CL 

pposea ttat Kalidasa choee bia Ramagiri only out pf the two hills 
speeificaDj njentionfld by Ramlyanfl-whtoh of comm appears to 
bo quite likely. But our difficulty does not end hero. 

TWO HIFFEEENI’ TEABITIOKS 

We have seen that the RamagiTi mufit now be indc 4 itified 
with Ramgadh ; in M. R The present Citrakiita which we shall 
hcToofter rofor to as Kamtauftth Citrakuta however, ia at least 
200 miles to tlis north of Eiiuigfldh L o Kamagirh Thus the 
identity of Raningiri with Kamtimalh Citrakuta represents an 
imposBible position. The question recnains» how and why was it 
BO affirmed by almost all the ancient critics ? 

We must here mvite the attention of the reader to an impor¬ 
tant fact. It ifl intea eating to find that the qtieation of identid- 
cation of K'a Ramaeiri was a fhirly engaging topic even in anoiant 
times and the identity of that hill with Ci appears to have been 
both affirmed and denied oven in the iimos long before the 14th 
eentnry. Purnasarasvati who wrote his renowned commentary 
Vidyuliata in the 14th century ofajservea undar v. I i 

srt; (^rsr^) Tfewrar ^ 

Prfr: ^ ^Un:{ ^ i 

The critic hero probably refers to Vallabhadevn, who affirmed 
the identity and some others who aabsequently advocated a dtffe- 
rent view. Thus there clearly appear to have oiisted two 
differing tiows on the point uf Identity sinoe fairly old timea. 
Why was it asserted by some and denied by others t We havn to 
suggest tlmt the Citrafcdta of the former was diffoToat from that of 
the latter and probably they are not talking about the same hill. 
The existence of two iiills in differeni regions known as Citrakuto 
may have been responsible for this diForgdare of views. It ia 
evident that Vallnbha and in fact almost all other ancient critics 
were locating the Mmngiri flomewhoro in the V'indhyan region 
of MahSkosal. looking to the topographical fichome in Meghaduto 
as understood and expounded by them In their commentaries. 
Vallabha equaled it with Citrakuta beoanas presumably bo took 
the la tter to be atunted not in Bnadelkhand bat in Mahakoflai or 
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ChbattisgMi U- e. b the Vindhyas to the east of Amnrkatitak). 
We shall sao pteBentlj ho'cr the pifiaent location of CitrakfiU m 
Brnidolkhand is qaestiomible. But apart ftom that, there clearly 
appear to ho two distinct traditk>da ainoo ancient times abont 
tha location of OtTafeilta. One is represented by the hill near the 
KamtajiBtliB in Bnndelkhand in the north while the other by the 
Ramgadh hili in M. P, in the Booth.’ It appears that in eoarae of 
timej, two Citrakuta, just like two Panchavatia, arase, aa a result 
of mistaion or conWI notionj. It appeani that those critics ef 
Meghaduta who took CilraJtuta to be tho hdl in Bundelkhand 
detnniTod to ValJabha^s proposition; while thoBo like V who be¬ 
lieved Bamgadh in the aonlh to be the Citrakuta of Rama asserted 
that Tr^*lfC; I 

If there is any hill mentionod In the annals or literature about 
B^a, which stands out more promioently than another, it ia 
Moxmt Citrakiib in the Dandokarpya forest. Kalidasa rofera to it 
in hia Reghuvamsha and moreover gives a very graphic deaGription 
of it [ 13-17 ). —We have ta dlscuaii the probable location of Ci 
for two rensone. Tf the identity of Rkmagiri { Bamgadh J —with 
CitfokOta ia established, oa hinted at by Valkbha, it will un* 
doubtediy form & very important and strong connecting link in 
the chain of prepoaitiom, which we are seeking to egtahlisli. It is 
sure to fnreiiih a strong and additional proof- if more proof is nee¬ 
ded at all for our identification of Ramgadh, whieh Ima already 
been proved indopendantly in tbo foregoing chapters. Secondly, 
apart from any other notions or traditionB about the eitoatioa of 
the hill in question, we have to find out, if wo can, where Kalidksa 
placed it We toko the liberty to set out here, rather in advance, 
the cont^lusioiia which we are aiming at: 

!. At one time Bamgadh was popularly supposed to bo the 
Citrakuta of the Rini9ya^, Probably tJiore were two traditions 
about it currant since old timcB-one about the Kamtonath hill in 
Bundfikbend and tho other about Ramgadb. 

-d. In any cose, Ramgadh, apart from whether it was suppos.^ 
o«Uq be Ci or not, waa in ancient tim es definitely supposed to 

I. Vatahamihini eviJcflUy appeeri to rercr to the btndsata in^ the 
prot^hly Rmtigadh) wbea hc iDcliiiies 

ia the Daltsblnan^ L e. the louthefik portion of Kurma 

Vibhsga. 
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be a bill oaiodated witb the resideiice of Elma and Sitft during 
their adle. That \& why it was known aa »Rkraagiri' the hill of 
R&ma. Proaomahly it had another name, in former times, vii, 
CitrakCta, becanae of the anoient paintinga which it posaoesed in 
the Jogimara cave on its top [ Cjitra=piotiirc3, kula=^pBah ), As 
the name { CitrakOta] waa identical, it may ha* that it started be¬ 
ing confhaed with the Kamtanath^ Citrakuta and’in conrea of time 
came to be regarded as the CitrakOta of ESma which tradition 
curioualy eoough atiD lingers in those parts 

3, Rnmgadb, whether it reprosante the Citrakuto of RhmA- 
yapa or not, certainly appears to he the Citmkute of K.&lid5sa 
liTCiking to its lactLtion and defcription given in RaghuTaifisha, 

The present hill near Kumtanath in Enndelkhant! is tradition¬ 
ally supposed to be the {Titrakilta of Ehma Some modem Scholars* 
have confirmed this identUlcjfilion* Apart froni tradition* howeviir, 
it is eitremoly doubtfol whether this hiU can represet the Citrakuto 
of the Kkmaysna. It is not possible to quote or give here ell the 
descriptive detaila about this hill oontained in the Rhmhyana. The 
reader is, however, referred to a table prepared for the purpose 
which ia appended at the end. It wiU auffioe oar purpose for the 
present if we single out and examine its prominent featnreB and 
unmistakable characterlati(?fl, as stated in the epic. They are listed 
hereunder : 

1. Very big, extaasive, lofty, impcksing, charming to look at, 
tall towering peak, 

2. Profusely watered by epriogH, brooks, rivulets or rivers 

etc. 

3. A Cave * 

4. A very thick and shady forest. 

a. Fnll of all aorta of birds and animals. 

d. Wet mineml paints. 

In addition we may indicate hero in brief how the hlU is 
■described in the ancient Bauddha and Jain records __ 

1 Enact locadoo 25 x 81, sbout 65 mica to the soiitb-w«t of Prayas 
i AHnEiabad >, Four miles from itio railway staUon bearing the same same, 

2 Pargflcr J, R. A, S, C 189+ J. 

3 Citraku^n Is cdlcd n^lfilft { Ayodhyn 103-49 ) See aJio Ayo 54-14 
and Buaddha Jntakaa 
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It was a plea&mt spot..«. ^«£t (Chitrokat) h^d a goldea d&T^ 
Bud u nature] l&ke. 

TMb benutifol motmiain the aboHe of maay geese living 
in tbe gx?1don cbvq trhidi It oaaUined, seime of ^hich wore awlft 
and some golden.^ 

Chitt&kud wiui a sacred lilU» ebariniiig and beaiitifuJ to look 
att Bjima and Laxman came at tbe foot of tMs bill in. the Miilava 
oountry, the forest was bo dense that it was diOioiiLt to had 4 :l 
human habitation there 

Xow^ let us turn for eompamoD (or rather for contrast} to 
the present Citrakdta near Kamtanatb in Bimdelkiiand. Just Itko 
Banitek near Xagpur, It is a smaHi dwiiLrfkh^ tmoaauming hiU 
f height not more than 500 ft. from the ground j^. Flat-topped and, 
wKhoat a peak. Xo springs or brooks etc. on the bill. Ko cave. 
Meagre pfobabiLity of having birds or animals ( esp. like deer or 
elephants ) be’canse there is no forest. 

If we apply the other iests, the Kamtanalb bdi ia found 
equally wanting. The Rfimhyana gives its distance ftnin Prayag 
as 20 miles, while the actual distanoe is 65 miles^ Moreover the 
hid according to the epio appears to bo in the forest which it 
coniinBa within the two boundaries-Vlndliya and Soivala.* But 
actiudly the hill in queation ia to the north of the Vindhyaa. Tho 
river Mondakini which is anid to 0ow by ita aide ia plaoed to tho 
norths NoWj the distance between Prayag and this hill is actually 
65 miles.* 

Similarly tho bill Is milea away to the north of the Vindhyus 
and conld hardly bo in the D forest of tho epic* The river Payostii 
near It which is being identided mth tho Mandakini is rather to tbe 
West not to tbe North, as required. 

As for the route loading to Ci and its direotion, they are 
no doubt describetl twice in the epic. But cnriontly eacngh in 

in^ddJmBiakiu 2d76, 3-208, 5 337,2 J07* 5 3Bl,41i2-423H, Tliey 
describe the CitrakOta cavo as goldcd'' prohably because h was believed to 
be idcciical with '* ectdec * RKka-vJI (. fcc ccai chApter ). 

2 Joia Padnta PuriSca- 

4 Pargiter has alteiopted to eKplaio away ibis inconveolcnl distance. 
But his argument is hardly satisfactory* 
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bo Lb the placea tba doscripticiti of tte route ia much too T 0 .gue ami 
confiiiSffli nnd does not givft to ua a clear or convinoing ptcLura. 
This part in tho epic ospeciany appears to bo involved and may 
have been, rctouobcd by eubsoquant editore. 

The tradition connecting it with Rama's sojouni. Lowe^er, 
appeara to bo pretty old, Tho oldest refe«JO«5 to CitrnkQU, which 
we hfive found in tho epigriipbiml Kscord is lo the inacrlptiont of 
Karnadova U042 A. D* King Harsha (Chondella 9th ccnti^y ] 
is describod therein as the aoToreigTi of Citraku^. Aa the doniimona 
of the Clnmdella tings were m nnrthef a India, the Citrakuta of 
the Uiacripfcion moat probably mpreaente the hill in BimdeikhEuid 
( of coorse it codU be ahowa t-o be identical witb some 

other hill, for Lnattinoe the Ramgadh^Citratuta in Mahikoaftl >. 
Another old aUoaion is found in the PBoli^ Copper plate inscrip¬ 
tion, which refora to the Rishtrakuta King Kriahna III ( lOtb 
eentuiy) in the following termi) i — 

IF^T rfdRH ^"I *1 «im i f^I 

irff^rTT frn^Tr-f^nrfSRTT ii 

Kilanjar and Gitrakuta, thus conjointly mentioned in tho 
iuatrrlption. clearly appear 'to refer to the two forts near Jumna 
in Buntlfilkhand [modem 0. P. ), which are known to history by 
their above-mentioned anniea. Rut we have to point out here, 
that both the ophlgniphical allnsiona regard this hiU as ofetrategie 
or military impartaneo rather than as a eacred place of worship 
or pUgrimage connected with Rltna. The hilh it is Gubmitted, 
would not have been converted into a fighting fort or military 
station, had it been a holy place in those daya4he hill of R&ma, 
visited fay thousands of pllgrime. One is inclined to think 
in ancient times Citrokuta, the fort and CitrnkiiJtAt the aacreo. 
hill of Rinia wore two distinct places. It was only some tune 
after, whon the meTUorios began to fade, that the eanfusjon aroao- 

It may he that the plooe or the hai-fort was known as 
Citrakuta (not connected with Rkma atleast till tho lOth eeatuiy J 
but in rabeeqnent times it was taken for tho Citrnkftta of RhmSj 
first, mistakenly and thereafter hlindiy nnd wishfully* 

1 Benares Cooper-plate inscdpt'oii of Karuadeva. the Kalchuri King of 
Tdpuri tChedi ^ dated 1042 A, D.-p. 29-30, liucriptions of C. P, and Berar 

by Rai Bahadur Him Lai- 

2 Deoli Copper plate inscription vide Fleet- 
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18 RAMGADH THE CTTRAKUTA OF RAMAYANA f 

Let TIB see now, how Ramgadh in F. fares in this conanc- 
tion. B^lar',. who porsoiiaUj viaited the H&mgiidh hill, snggest* 
ed for the first time its identificAtiGn with the Citrohuin hill in 
Rim&ya[Ui. His emphasis, however was oa the deseriptioiiB of 
that place as contained in Vftlmlki'e epic. In addition to that^ 
WB have to record our reasons here, nti foUows 

[ 1 }i Kamgadli perfectly anawerB to the descriptioD, os pointed 
out by Beglar ( eap. towcTing peak, cLive i, e. Hathiphor txnmeh 
springs etc. Begl&r says in oandusian; 

I cnniiDt speak too highly of the imtuml beaatiea of the bilE- 
tmcta; the arwift clear atreoms leaping in caaeadcr and lying in 
still, deep poals, of every rich colour from bright emerald green to 
deep darh reddiah-hrown fringed by a vegetation bd rich, so green 
and in such oharming contrast to tho dark, black and bright red 
lines of the weather—beateo rock and freshly exposed earth; the 
murmur of the streams; theanngs of birds] the herds of deer; the 
mom distant hills of a soft blue; and the nearer rocks rugged and 
tinted with bold dashes of red and yellow and black, make up a 
charming whole rarely surpaosefl The exquisite dHojiptions eC 
the Ramayana are literally trua^airoxcopt the hermits, " coate of 
of dark *’ and their belongings.‘ 

(2) Ramgadh is in the Vindhya range itself and thus is in tho 

D forest of the epic. The Bebur river which is called Mandakini 
by the local inhabitanta, is to the north. Distance from Prayag 
{ahont 200 miles ] however does not tolly with the d'e4e.£TCiS3 
I 20 mil») of RAmayana. Is an innovation (the original 

iatakrojo 1 } Introduced subsequently to suit tho newly arisen 
Citraku^ in Bundelkhand 1 

(3) The old tradition is still current which regards Bamgodh 
as the Citmkilta of Ekma. Many places in lU neighbonrhood are 
named after Rhma and are aaaociatod with fiome incident or 
In the Rhma story ] e. g. CittalLkhsnl, Ram-Chabntra, Rampnr 
Laxmanpur, Sitapur, Vishrampur, Rampur tappa, Lokhandi hd, 

(hecautto Laaman lived there ) and bo on.^ 


1 A. S. I, VoL XJJI. 

2 Ibid p. 6fi. 

3 Beeler: A. S. t VoU XIIL 
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Tr&dition it thut in the pout SitA^ Hahi and LAkfilim&n 
once bathed at this very spot daring the period of their buiisb* 
ment. Hindu pilgrims regard this spring at even more sacred than 
the Ganges itself.^ 

Tradition alao Bays, Sits used to rEside in the eavo knovm os- 
fiita Bengra. The Rent river, whieh flows not veiy tar off from the 
foot of the hjU, i« indentified with the Mondakini.-and tradition 
further says that thta (Ramgadh J U the Chitrsknta Hill randereti 
immortal by Romans sojoamA 

One comes upon a number of large natural open oaves* 
Here it is said Mnois and Rishis used to reside — eome say Rhma 
himself nsed to live hero.. ^ »whether Rhma did or not, Rhma*s 

name certainly resides In these caves with a vengeoji'CO, for the 
last occupant has completely filled every inch of available spot in 
and abont the caves with the names of Rftma and Sith in red 
and white earth t "^BogUr* 

The reader may also look up accounts by Hunter^ Haidar and 
Gobden Ramsey {GazotteorB h which inform us about some mora 
traditions about Rhina, emrent there. 

( 4 } VarflfaamLhira (see foot-note on p. 170) in theflth century 
speaks of a Citroku^ in the south, which probably is identical with 
the Ramgadh hill . The term ^ south ' or the southern dlrootioii 
covered the Vindhyns and regions beyond it. In any case this 
definitely shows that there was a Citroku^ in the south, if there 
was also one in the north. 

15) Bauddha Jhtokas, os quoted above, mention this hill 
( r^vl in Pali) as having a cave of a golden cave on it. Thua 
the existence of a cave seems to be the tine qua non of the Kill. 
The Jhtokas try to place the Chittokod in Himalayas but, as is 
well known, they exhibit a marked tendency of transferring places 
sitnated in the south to the northern and particularly the HimS' 
lay on region. The Join Padmapurana records that Rhma and 
Laxman came to the CitrakuU which was in the Mhlava country* 
(This Malava may hare some thing to do with Kilidafla'i Mala in 


1 IbidU 

2 [bid. 
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Mb In tbe time of \ mUva meant oaatem Malwa 

and innv have ejctendod np to ChhattiBgiid. 

( 6 ) A rBfeTonco ha* alroatly been nmdo to the meet ancient 
paintioga ( 41-00 yenrH old ) in tlwj .Togiraara cava of the 
hill IL [h imtnTttl that tboao old paintinga Ehonld have been 
conaidered by tlie people in those days as a nniqna and aiiu^ing 
feature of the hilL This fiiot probably w reaponsibb for anggest- 
ing its nnm n GltraJcflta which liteftihy means the ' peak posBOsaing 
the paintings, * We can oadly itnagina how people must have 
fiubaeqiiently eonfotindod it with tko Gitmku^ of Kama, and thus 
the tradition may have atarled, if it did not already eiist before. 

It may also be noted that the hills in this part of the Vindhyas 
(roughly the eastern portion of tho range) had aequirod names 
ending in Kata. AmarokantiUt w»a called Trikhtacala^* along 
with its other names tlksa and MekaU Other instancoB are given 
by Kai Bahadur Hira Lai of Katni as Balaku^ and Madbnkuta. 
He also says that there is a peak called Ararakute in the Amar- 
kantok range ( See Cb HI}, 

( 7 ) Tho ^Iksa range ropreaents the eMtam part of the 
TmdhvaaIt ia aignifit’ant that the river Gitrakut^ la said to 
rise in the K^Sa mountain*- So dan the river Mimdakam { near 
the Ci hill ) is deacrihed aa a ^ksa river K Hoe* it not indicato 
that Ci was snpptieod to bo a part of the and indirect y 

that of the eastern Vindbyas ! Now, the modem Amarkanlak, 
which gives rise to the Narmada, obvioimly cannot bo the Citrakii^, 
The Ramgadb hill alone in the eastern Vindhyaa with ite tradi- 
tjon, remains to be identified with Citrokuta. 

Thus the only hurdle in the way of Ramgadh appears to bo 
tho diacrepancy about diatanoe. The Rftm&yana mentions it to 
be 20 miles from Ci to Prayag. It is already pointed ont that 
the Kamtanath hill ( do milca from Prayag) is also not free from 
this difficulty. On the whole, it oau be easily soen that tho 
Eanigadh- CitrakQta has better claims in the matter than the 
Kamtanath^Citratdta hill in Eundnlkband, It is p(3flsiblB, howov^ 

1 ^ oTtRtFT^: t I 

2 TrikiitaCfJa Lita rally means a tnouatain haiiioK three peaks. 

3 ScoCh- V, 

4 Mirkandeya Puri^. 

5 H. C, Law : Rivera of India. 
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that 09 in tbo case af PanchaTuti,. < two indapeivlant tnulitioas 
aro90 as regards Gi also, one of which regarded Pamgadh in 
M. P, as the reaowiiBfl CLtrskOta of Rmnap while another held the 
Kamtanath hill in reverence for the same reason. 

KALIDASA'S CITRAKUTA 

The roore pertinent question^ however, that faces os is aa 
to whidi hill repfeaenta K^d^a'e Citrakiita^ Por, that would 
throw considerable light and help ns in deierifUiiLag whether 
KUidhsa'e Ehmagirl was in fact the hill which he took to be the 
Citrakiita of Rkma* 

/1) K^lid^ describes the liiU in qn^tlon only in one 
place, but he gives ns a graphic desciiption, which is extremely 
impcirtant for onr enquiry* 

M E < j H HI \^\I Ti-i 

Raghu XnL 47. 

The amazing similarity between the CUrakdta aa presented 
by K in this verso and Kamgadh is quite apparent and needs 
no comment* Particularly the reiounding cave throwing ont 
water through its maoth and tho teweriog peak ( ) repro* 

Bent very peculiar characteiisticst which Bcem to be ahuest deci^ 
Bive in the matter. The poet in this verse iLkeus the peaked 
motmtain with its tunnel or the upon^moulhed cave'te a jamming 
month of a wild bull It la interesting to recall here how Haidar 
in 1914 on seeing the Ramgadh hiU with its Hathiphor tunnel at 
the top { without knowing K^idasa'e simile ) was reminded of 
a similar phenomenon* 

''The tunnel was so wide and dark that it might ho 
likened to the open mouth of a gigantic dragon ready to 
deveiiT its pray. There, right away in a earner, the water 
from a Bpricg was conBtantly dripping on a etone* The 
gentle dripping sound of the spring resounded botweca 

1 Hn^ lEsh Iratulatlon from Nondiirgiluir's ediidoQ ; O than of un'wen 
limbs, yonder the mount Chitmkuta with lEs month of cam resoundinfi with 
tbo Bound of rivulets, and baviug Ihc douda itsting on iCa [KOks sod henca 
sppeiring like a wild boll whose cave-Mka (yawnicgl moudi Emils a thun¬ 
dering sound (beliowiQg I with mud Btkkiiig to ihe poinis of iU horns cn 
Bocount of C i. «. playfully bultinB against a lOck err mound % 

rivets my eyes, 

M,.ll 
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the ca 7 » and hill-sidea and prodaced a Imid rooTing 

Tho piottimaquo deecription by K&Udfiaa wrtainly auggesta 
that' thfl poet must have himself witnessed the econo. In any 
case it is undeniable that KaUd&an is not rofcrriiig here to the 
dwarfish, flat-topped add cave-lcas hill neer Kamtanath in 
Btindolfchand.* 

(3) In Ch. 1^ of Raghnvaroia, R&ma is mentioned to have 
entered the D forest before he cornea aorosa the Citrakflta-foreat 
and the Oitrnkuta hill (verses 9, IB and 24 h Thus KAlidasa'a 
Citraknta was nndoubtehly in Dandakkrapya, which as we Imve 
seen, codd not be to the south of Vindhyas, () * 

(3) The poet in his Raghuvamto has described the piaoes 
id Rfttna^a joomoy from Ayodhya to Lankk and then hack agaiiL* 
If we were to take K’s Citrakiita for the hill in BundelthBdd, it 
meauB that the poet has not referred to the Vmdhyaa at all in 
both the ptac€«, which soema rather queer. We hare shown 
elsewhere ( particularly in Ch. VTH J that among the hills, the 
Vindhya moontain was a first favourite with Kfilid&sa 
along with xta neighbonring rogionB on the north ( CMattisgad* 
Amarkantok etc.) 

We have also shown therein how the poet is fond of refer* 
ing time and again to his beloved YindUya and hardly loses an 
opportunity to bring it into the picture- Under the cirenm- 
fftancea, it seems rather unnatural and even impoaible for bim to 
miss or omit his favourite Vmdbya on both occaaionB referred 
to above, 

Bevft or Narmada also is a favourite river with the poet„ 
which he frequently mentions and descrlbea. But its non Tueution 

1 Asii Haidar* Modem Review 1914, p. 379. Alw see the dsciiptJoa 
by Hunter* Beriar and the Gazetteers, 

2 For more details* the reader U referred to Bc^ar’* account In A. S. I. 
Xin, Cnraihjgbaitj mbsKiucntly has attempted to refute Bcgl^'i ftrRn- 
mcoti- Ho suggaU that a certain river named GupU-Oodavan flows at a 
distance of nine miles from the Kamtanalh hill and KiUdssa^s ^liiJon may 
bo taltea os refernog to this ■treatn. The urgumeot however is obviously 
uncouviDciDg offers a poor apology, 

J Ragbu Ch, Xll and XHL 
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inRaghu Chapter XII cmd XIII^ con be ouiJy explained oa nataraJ 
because R&ma's mute lay ta the eaat of that liTar. But difTarezit 
is the case with the Vindhyaa, which Il4iiia moat croaa before 
oozDing into the eoulh or while going back to Ayodhja, Now, the 
only hilt which K notices in between Prayaga and Panchavati 
(Bbandrachalam) is the Citrakilto hlil. If therefore we locate 
K&lid&sa’a impoeing Citrakuta bill in the Vindhya range ( of 
course its eastern part i. e. Ramgadh ) which we can leasonably 
do from other considerationa as well,—it may easily exphin the 
otherwise inexplicable omission of that ^vonrite and formidable 
moontain-range. 

Tima the CitrakOta of K&IidAsa, like that of Rhm&yana, 
appears to be identical with Ramgadh in Madhya Pradesh. If 
this proposition is accepted, it may solve the mystery and 
supply the reason why the poet in hie Bleghaddta called it 
TTrWC, arf^ri and it may also 

explain why Vallabha in the lOth century observed sn: 

and w^hy Sthiradeva, on equolly old commentator also 
remarked : tiHOlftid 1 








CHAPTER V, 


RKSA-VIL : OXE MORE POINTER 

Wc shall now proooed to roinfurce otir oondtiflion about the 
identity of Rnmgadh' T«rith the E&mugiri, by yet aaothw proof, 
indirect but interesting. For tbe aako of brevity and preoision, 
as ttUo bocaUBO the present Bubject-mattfir ia to bo marsball^ here 
only as a side-proof, we may Ret out the proof and conclusions 
eoncisoly and in a matbematical form* 

{tksavat or Rkaavftn, one of the Kulaparralfts or ona 
of the chief mountnin-aystems, has been identifled with the monn- 
Ujhb of Gondvana.i it formed ihe eastern portion of the Vmdbya 
range* Strictly apeaking the eaHtem projection of the P^iyatrft, 
from whare Dhnaan, the eastern feeder of tbe Betwn, takea its 
constitnted the Vindhya range * In the northern part of this double* 
naoimtnin range are situated the P£irly&tra Ln the west and Vm^y^ 
proper in the east, while the entire southern part h the Rksa which 
is separated frem tbe Pflriyatra by the valley of the Narmada and 
from the Vindhya proper by that of the same. To-day wo call 
this whole chain formed by these three monntaina by the name of 
the Vindhya range. In ancient geography of India the 
of Vainureni was supposed to flow in the roonntainfl of Jlksa which 
feet may imply that tbe hffls of Mayurabhanj and Kendujhar were 
considered to be the parte of the ?.k?avan. It ran uninterruptedly 
towards the east from the northern end of the Sahyadri, and then 
to the north of its eastern end lay tbe Vindhya proper and 
PSTiyitra.®* Now, a place named as p.ksa-vil* m the 

1 N. I- Dey * The Geo. Die. 

2 JaynchahdrB Vidyalanlcara; fiAafafttiAwnn' ettiro tu£s P- 63 

3 . * 

4 flhqa is a mountaia of that naniEiii the Vindhya-tangc. Vu mcam 
Jin speriuit, opening. odUcI. a cave, iicMow (Apte^s dictionary 







DESCRIPTION IN RAMAYANA 
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Vindbyn range ie inentioncd and described in Ebm&^yapa.^ The 
word itedf mBana a tunnel in the IglLk^ raonntain just asKraufica* 
Til* nr KiauJice-randhTa meanfl cn ftpcrture or tunnel in the moan- 
tain bearing that name* Hnnum^na^ the monke^'chief, Is deacribed 
to have visited that place during his aearcb for Sita^ 

The description^ of the ttfcsa-vih diom of ita poetical etaggera 
tiona and ombeillBliaientB is reduced to thisIt was a big and 
estonsivod tunnel in tho ^.k^ nioimtaini Amaning ; Covered or 
eurroanded by big trees and creepers which were with water j Some 
Boorce of water inside- birds {Kratifloa^ Sl^rasa} Cakraviketc*) 
TTore Coming out of it with their bodioa wet. It was dork L e* 
Ibere was no light inside. 

One noticeable peculiarity is tli&t all sorts of trees, flowene, 
lotusea, croopors and hirda which wore there or in its neighbour* 
hood are described to be ^ of gold * i- e* of golden or bright yellow 
colour,* 

Now,, let us eae where the iflksa-Til can be located. Wo are 
concerning ourselves with this question because the {tk^-vil ia to 
be shown aa identical with the Hathfphor tunnel on Kamgadh. 

Mount is also callfwd pkavht ur ^thtevan*. 

l^kai obvioualy Topresanted the ecistem psrt of the Vindhyafl.* 

The flkfS'Vil as its name Indicates w'aa ofcourse in the ^J£|a 
Motmtaiu. 

1 Chaptcrii 50 onwards of Kiflkindlia Kami. 

2 Ramayajja ftscirnoUcca Krauaca-vil inKl, 43-75^ so also does Mb 
in V,57 

3 Ibid Ch* 51-57* 

4 It can be readily seen how oil Huj description indllss with that of 
the Hatbiphor tunnel on Ram^dh. The reader may advisedly ctnnpare the 
two, A Comparati^’B t&blc noting the prominent details Is also ^ven le the 
Appendix. Wc have already shown that Ramsadfa con well bo identided with 
G* lathis chapter it will be seen that tho Rk^a-vil of EUmayauu balsa 
identical with the Hathipbor tunnel. Tbc elU * sniden * destniption of the 
pjcqa-vll {nve in RJMnnyana may explain why the Idtakas often menticFn a 
' golden cove' on O and also that many geese were living in it, 

5 —ItBiiiftyatla. 

Raghu 5.44 

6 IRk^a is dcfcrihed in Shmti Farva aa the mountain lying betw-een 
the tno rivers Shot) and Mahanadi, which dearly nteaiu Aitiaritaulak and 
hilU to the east. Dr. Nandalal Dcy says that the name Rk^a was ^ven just to 
the Vindhyon hills in Gondvaoa. 
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KunieTOUK references like eto, 

inCh, 49, 52 oto, 






Kow, one tiling must be londe clear^ Hsnum5tis and otberfi 
who eame to search for Sita in thia part from Kiskindhl, were 
directed by Sngrira to go to the soothe The Yindhya is not 
however to the eouth of Kiskiadha, bat to the north. TJiis led 
Pargiter to suggest that there were two Vindhya iDOuntains and 
the V'mdbya referred to hero must be in the e]d<ren]s aouth 1. e* 
another Vindhya aomowhere in modem Mysore, There is however 
not on iota of evidence for the strange proposition. No body has 
ever heard about two Vindhyaa. Moreover the places and eoun* 
trlea mcationed by Sugrlva aa lying in dlOiereat directionB, ore 
metitioned not with reference to KiskindhSk but with refSTence to 
Ary&varta O- tha country between Bimolayaa and Yindbya. 
A mere glance at Liste uf the places lying m four directions 
(Ch* 49 to 43) would medee this point abaolntdly clear* ^^peci" 
uHj if we look at the list of the 'Santbern’ countries, there will be 
hardly any room for doubt. This is bow it bf^ine 


fbszf 

^ ^ ji^iyjrfiTTr^rr( 

?Rft *ftTTTtlr ^TTit 

^^ap|T| 7 jiiufq' 

f^nrsTbr 


There c&n not bo any donbt that the Vindhya intended bore 
is the eaniB old renowned monntaiD near Narmada. The Tllak 
comruantory on BdmhyaTia rightly points ont— 



m%i i ..spfibT i 

The (Uf^-vU was situated in the Yindbirafi. The I^ka'^vil 
waa in the Dundak^^ya forest.^ Rampfiti wae staying in the 
Yindbyas' and iust oIdbo to the Idahendra mountaiin, 

1 Raraayaija Ki. 57, 14. 

2 lhid.Cb*38. 6a,«. 
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bordering on tk« eastern ebore vr&A jnat beyond {to tbe of) 
Samp^ti’fl abode tn the Vindbyaa^^ 

Thus, it la abundantly clear that the i, e. the 

mountain, the Vindhya (i, e. ita oaslern portion), the Dandok^- 
rapya forest and the Mabendra mountain, aoeording to EArnhyEpa^ 
uere all in the same region i, o. to say near about the eastern part 
of the Vindhyon range. 

In other vorda, we get the fotloiving equations, each one 
independently, but which go to prove one another : 

=i In in Vindhya in D forest, 

near Mabendra mountain. 

= In the eastern part. 

D forest = In the eastern port. 

Maheudro = In the eastern part. 

^ksa^vil = In the eastern part of the Vindhya. 

Kow, it is obvious that must be somewhere to 

the east of Amarknntak (because A is known as the source 
of the Narmada, Shen and ililahanadi and besides it has no euve 
or tnnuel), 

The Eksa-vil must now be located in the Vindhyas between 
Amarkantak to the west and Mabendra to the east. 

Ramgftdh is exactly so situated. 

Besides, there is no eueh big natural tonne! ( ) like 

Hathiphore to be found alsewhero in this part (or in fact in the 
whole of the Vindhya range), 

fiathlphere tunnel ^ 

i. e. Bamgadh hill part of 

L c, part of Enetem Vindhyaa. 

Now, there is reason to believe that K noticed in his Megha- 
dula the Hathiphore tunnel and its spring on Bamgadh (i. e. the 
Some pecnliat words or expressions like 

1 Ibid. Cb. 64 to67. 

2 The refCTctice is orcourGc brief and casual, as nn thm g more was 

retluircd for the purposes of his poem. Besides, he had already on occasion 
to djescrJbe il elsewhEre. (Ru£faul3.47; etc. ) 
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and betray or give out an impression .that 

poet ia mftkbag a Tciled reference to the beantifal ' wet * spot r. a. 
tbfi Hathipbore tunnel on Ramgadh, 

Jt may be that tko word * Nienla" is used here in tbtf special 
fienfle of timncL Its uenal meaning (a kind of tree j hardly anitH 
the content. TMe oan bo easily Been fi-om how tha eribies, both 
modem and ancieiifc are at pains in intorpreting tha word. Some 
of them have saggeated arbitrary and otod fanciful explanations. 
Why of all tbo things Bbonld the pool refer to Nicida tzoe^t a 
time when the ebnd waa aaktd to take its leave of the Rimagiri 
moimtain f And uIbo wby were the Nionlaa wet ( ) jnat as 

the ■wore wet (fwsr ]f ? We have to suggest that the 

poet refers bore to the ^Iksa-^vil or the Hathiphore tunnel on 
Ramgadh^ 

Eamgadb in Madhya Pradoah ia undoubtedly an old hiU 
known since veary ancient times, cooaidering the 4000 years old 
paintings and the 2nd contnry ( B, G*) inseriptioM in Brahroi 
script. It is only natural to oxpent that it had many and djffe* 
rent namee during ita long career. Wo have to suggest that the 
following namefl were in vogue to denote the hill, at one time or 
another, in the different ategea or periods of hiatory—sorae of 
them being used cither simultaneously or one after another. In 
the misty pant Bonio of them may havo become feint or obscure 
yielding place to others in oonrse of timo—remaining only to be 
mentioned oddly and rarely to the groat eonfuaion of the modern 
critic r 

Vindhya ^ Vindhya p&da - v fik^ (^Praaravapa ? 1 * 

J For suniB oddldcnial grounds regmdiiiB this point, the t^der ii refer-^^ 
red to Ch. VJ, 

2 Thu Prasnvvsflia roust not [be confused with the ProaravaoB or 
Miilxavaoii la K4kindhii o«f Pampx. The nun Swnyafflrpirabhil in IJkfa vH 
probably Fives us the n&nic of that hill LPrasravapn} in ihc foltowiag '“eree % 
qtr fbfr:, StWflflT: FFlTtW 

The word is thus explained in the Amsrkotia commeotaty : 

Now look at the foUnwing veroe in Rarmyaga describing Citrakflta 
C Ayo 94. 13 >, I 

^ 1 

Thus sr^?T^yr probably was anotber desmptive nome, approptially 
used to denote the hiU, having the spring watering its sides* 
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Citrakflta' Gnhigiri* RSmagiri Ramgadh* 

Using the mathematical terminology again, have proved 
independently in Ch. UI the foDowing eqtiaUon— 

Ramgodh — Rfimagiri 

In Ch. IV, wo have seen how both of them can to equated 
with Citrakuta, and in the present chapter also with the ^Savd 
mountain. Thus we have sought to establish : 

Ramgodh—Hathiphor *= Rkm—vil. 

Ramgadh-Hathiphor \ _ citrakdta-c ove. 
and alro ^tksa-vil / 

Ramgadb tunnel = ttksa-vil = Citrakuto-cave. 
i. e. Hathiphor. 

Now Rhtragiri = ^sa + vil ( etc). 

Then again, Rkmagiri = CitrokoU (As shown in Ch. IX ) 

/. ^U?o, CitrakOta, Ramgadh and Rftmagiri are so many different 

names used for the same place, which means that— 


Ramgadh => B&magiii. 


Whatever the method, answer is the same. Thus two 
independent methods confirm the results, while the resulto in their 
own turn, confirms the correctness and efficacy of the method. 


Two questions may arise : Why did not Rftmhyapa describe 
Citrakilta as the Rksa-vil hUl or vice versa ? \Mjy did not K 
menUon CitrakuU or Rkte or even Vindhya instead of or in 
addition to Rimagiri 1 The epic stands evidently edited from 
time to time. Moreover, different names appear to be used m 
different contexts. The ancient pltces must have had various 
names. It is also possible that while ^ksa-vil represented the 
peak with the Hathiphor tunnel, Citrakuta was the name of another 
(^jecOTt) peak in the Ramgadh hills. It looks more probable 

1 the w<wd u»cd by Jinasena in his ( based on 

Me X “ ® synonym for K*s TlRf^lfT. 

2 Ayo. 103.49 ^ etc. ^ Also see Ayo.- 

94.14 where Riroa describes the cave on CL <«fr . 


sp ^ 5T I 

3 Curiously enough Ramgadh b stiU called and .known both m 
R iinagiri and O, (Prof. A. V. Pandya of Vallabha Vidyan^, who 
vbited Ramgadh has kindly suppUed to me this information recently ). 
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that E&ma and SltA bad their hut or hermi^ge built at the foot 
of tha Citrakuto biJJ, as Bsea from the foUowiiig veree: 

arpTR ^Tfr^ n 

—A JO. 00.19, Ramhya^ edition pubiahed by Dayanaad aeriefl. 

This is corroborated by the fact that Loxm&n bad to cHznb up a 
tall S&Ia tree in order to observe certain things at a distance 
[ Ajq 110-8, EftEOa. N. S, Edi» ), 

Khlirj&sa may not have made a specific mentioa of either 
Citrakfi^ or in lus Ma for the simple reason that it was not 
called for. Hia hero now was a certain anonymoua Yak^. The 
name B^magiri which was much more auggeativOj and appropriate 
(chan any other like Citraku^ etc.) was just enough for his 
purpose. 







CHAPTER VI 


RAMA EPISODE AND THE YAKSA STORY 

^ srf^ 

liJi-m-il^HHJ'+-Hif^fTT^cRKHff I 

—DaksipSTarta NSth ( 13tli centnry). 

Why of all tbe plaoaa was a hill asaocrhited with Rama asleoiod 
by the poet for the reaidenco of hie curaod Yatsa 1 Why 
waa it rafarred to hy him aa Rataasiri ? And why wa^ Si^ (Jana- 
katanayi) brought in the picture 1 Moreoyer why was the hill 
flcleoted from the Viadhyati region i, e. the Dandokarpya 1 Where 
from are brought the liarmitages ( arTSTif^ in which the Yaksu 
Uyed ? How is it that the ourae-poriod of aeparatioa is con(5eiy(Mi 
as eitaotly one year, <uid neither *more nor leaa I And why should 
the scene open erectly at ft point of time, when 8 moths out of 12 
had elapsed and d more were yet to go ? Besides why are the re^ 
maining 4 months choEiaii, ao ae to oorrospond to the months of 
the rainy aoason ? In other words, what led the poet to cheoae 
for his theme the Inmentfttion of the longing nod loFolorn Ankja 
exactly at the beginning of the rainy season and why was the 
oipected union timed to take place in the autumn, the Sborat 
season I Although the above quorries appear to represent ao many 
diflferont problems, their eolation however is one and the same t 
And it is not far to seek if wo turn to Valmjki'a Rama epic, which 
it is Habmittad, wtv« 1 the poet as the source and mainapring of his 
eomposition. K^lidAsa wngled ont tha episode of Rhma in-sopara- 
tion and transformed it into his Yaksa story, ofcourse with great 
subtlety and ingenuity. Kalidasa's - imaginary ' Yaksa is Valmiki^H 
languishing Rliina in disguise, 

Nothing can bo interesting and oven instructive.than to trace 
the aouToe of inspiration of a work Uko KklidkWs M eghaduta. 
Varioufl attampta have been made to get at the source which may 
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RAMAYANA AND MEGHADUTA 


have suggested the central idea of sending a message^. Bat it is 
generally maintainod that '* whatever may have been the source of 
Khlid&aa's inspiration, there con be no doubt that the treatment 
is his own.*' * It appears however almost certain, that the embassy 
of Hanum&n in Ithm^yana suggested to Khlid&sa the motif of his 
poem. But the debt of Kilicl&sa does not end here. A oonsiderable 
nomber of parallel passages are to be found in Meghoduta*, which 
clearly shows that Vftimiki's HArnhyana was before him. We have 
to suggest here that the theme and story of R&ma, snch as is in* 
eluded in two Kftndas, Ki^indha and Sundara, constituted the 
main source and basis for the poet’s MeghadOta. Kfilid^sa has 
drawn substantially on Vhlmiki’s work ( in any case much more 
than is generally supposed) and he is indebted to the Rhmfiyopa 
not only for the central idea or the poetical device (viz. of sending 
a friendly cloud os a messenger), but for the skeleton of the story 
as well—ofeourse in so far as Moghaduta has a story. The choice 
of a semi-divine hero is also a significant pointer. The main 
characters, the emotional background os well as the physical 
environment, and the many incidents along with the details appear 
distinctly to have been taken over from the great epic. The 
ancients knew or atleost scented it, and from the old commentari* 
ee we can gather that a tradition was current since old times that 
Khlidfisa based his Meghaduta on the Rgm&yapa*. Dak^pfivarta 
Nftth ( 13th century) explicitly says : — 

1 ' * The idea of tending a message may have been suggested by the 
embassy of Hanumant in the Rimflyana or of the swan in the story of Nala 

in the MahabhArata.A distant parallel is also fotiod in the KimavUap 

Jitaka ( No. 297 X where a crow is scot os a messenger by a man in danger 
to hb wife.** Introducuon to Sahitya Academy’s edition by Dr. S. K. Dc. p. 
XXX. Yet others are inclined to think that the poem is based on a similar 
situation in poet's life. 

2 Ibid. P. XXXI. 

3 The present writer has found such passages ( parallel or identical > 
is the case of at least more than 80 verses of Me. out of the total of 111. As 
such instances cannot be quoted in extenso in a work of this kind, they must 
be left over to be dealt with separately. 

4 Cf. also the commentaries of Sthiradeva, MoJIinitha and many 
others. Poroa* Sonuwati thus refers to his predecessors, who bdd this view:- 

—Porpa-saraswatl. 

I-—Mallinitha. 
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*sr aft 

gwi-flm i xT^i ftTTTTm^ rtift I 

.•Dwelling and drawing indwd npon ^ 

Ram»yapa viz. the embnasy of Hanumta to ^ 

comp^ hia MeghadOta - actually modelling his characters ( t. 

hero, heroino etc.) after those in the epic. 

Wo can readily recognioe Rftma. aSjtA and Hanumto m e 
Yaksa, hU beloved and the cloud respectively. Look at the 
picture of VHmiki’s Rama-in-separation 

aj^rnfr 

ar^ 5 TTJin^ ^ 

sftT XJT ^T*TT 

q^mfk TTW*. fwwmr 
an#T: 

TTR. • • • • 

e 5 ffsrTRTFTTar 

aft^.f<1^ w'T. «fr*Tr^ ^ 9npn 

ttr: 

*fnn^ v^r^fs'w^ 

T^nnf^ ^i'ui‘^’i'^1^^* 

The voTBoe quoted are firom Arapya Clu 69 
Kiskindhh Ch. 28 and onwards. The reader hoover 
to the original. The penwal of the pertinent portioM from Rft 
^^a :3 cmigiceVcorrect and 1^“ “ *». 

Jhe mood of KiparaUon. and the demented 

hsTe been almost transplanted by KhUdSsa for hu p«rpo«>s. Now 

here is Sita in the Aiokavanikh of Btavapa) ^ ^ 

5:^*rTC?rT, *TfT5flnT, ?rTfrfj(t, 

ssrnft. 5;WTtnwt. tfwatpmr, ^e^smt. ft:«^«=* 

jtftftm, trwfai, etc. „ ^ ~ .a-.. 

_Sundara K&nda Ch. lo, 19 etc. 
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Hanum&n is described as 

W>Fmr, RfTTr«raTT5r., ete. —Sundara, Ch. I 

It may be noted in porticnlar that Hannmftn flying over the ocean 
to Lankft has been repeatedly compared with a big cloud (at least 
half a dozen times, Sundara Kftnda Ch. 1) which must have suggo* 
sted to the subtle mind of the poet the poetical device of bis pro¬ 
spective cloud-messenger. 

Then again, many of the aituaticna in K&lidhsa’a Meghaddta 
as compared with KftmAyana are identicah Wo propose to point 
out here tnsionces of close parallelism, which tend to show that 
even the treatment of Kilidftsa is not all his own at least to the 
extent to which it is generally taken to be. Hereunder are hsted 
some of the important sitnations in the Hkmftyapa, which appear 
to have served the poet as the original for his similar situations in 
MeghadOta. The resemblance is too close to resist inference of 
Kfilidfaa's indebtedness to tbe Adyakavi-the ‘ first poet * of the 
world. 

PARALLEL SITUATIONS 

1. The sorrowful conversation between Rkma and Tj^-rwitn 
on the banks of the lake Fsmpft ( near Ri^amuk); Rftma is re¬ 
minded of the far-away Sit a at seeing the trees, streams, animals 
and birds etc. • (ch. i Kisidndha) 

Rama u overcome with grief for Stta. Then Rama goes over 
to stay on the Prasravapa hill. The description of the peak Malya- 
van. Rama’s helpless and pitiable mental condition due to the 
separation from his beloved Sita. Laxman cajoles him and entreats 
him to take conrsge and somehow pass 4 months and await the 
Sbtrat season. —Ibid Ch. 27 

It is particularly significant to note that this entreaty to wait 
for 4 months of the rainy season (^nit ^m:) and await 

the &rnt season ( gcfltiTpr ) i* found repeated, not leas 

than eleven times. 

The graphic description of the rainy season ( just begun). 
RSma is kept reminded continnously of Sith. His anxiety and 
eagerness abont the reunion. 
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Groaps of we jumping towards the clouds; the 

birds start for and arc on their way to Mhnnsa lake (Me only 
replaces these birds by Swans in v. 11 }• -—Ibid Ch. 28. 

Again the pathetic lamentation of Rkma. —Ibid Ch. 30. 

2. The journey of R&ma-dCta Hanum&na through the skies 
to communicate the message of Rkma to SiUL Description of the 
way and the hying Hanamhn. He is often likened to cloud (big, 
roaring, attended with lightening etc.). 

The city of T^nki ^ appears to Hanumin as'the city of Kubera, 
i. e, Alokit — Sundara Ch. 1. 

3. The descriptton of gay and afifluent city of Lankk; the 
lofty and colourful palaces; the description of sports, music, eto. 

-Ibid Ch. 2-11. 

4. The pen-picture of lonely and miserable Sitk in Aioka« 

vans. —Ibid Ch. 15 and onwards. 

5. The embassy of Hanum&n. He conveys R&ma*B message 

to Sitk. The words of the message and even the manner of con- 
Toying it are worth noting. They are strikingly similar in both 
the works under notice. —Ibid Gh. 32 and onwards. 

6. The stay of Rkma and SrU on the Citrakilte hill. The 
description of its surrounding thick forest, the soenie beauty and 
its lofty peak. Baths of Sit& in the neighbouring river M a n da k ini. 

—Ayodhyk Ch. 62 onwards and also 94 eto 

• 

7. Description of the ^Uesa-vfl tunnel in the Vindhya moun- 

Uin. The trees near this cave are wet Birds (like 

and ) are coming out of the tunnel. -Ki.Ch. 50-51. 

The student of Meghaddta, who reads these parts from RhmA- 
yapa in {the original, cannot but be struck by the extraordinary 
resemblance they hold to the very similar situations found in 
Megbaddta. One is driven to the conclusion that Kklidftsa has 
cleverly and in g enuously pieced them together altering them 
where necessary according to his requirements, in order to produce 
bin enchanting and now different looking Yak^ story. 

Thus from the comparison of the two works, we can derive 
the following equations:— 
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= Yak^ 

Sitit Yaic^^a wife. 

Flying Haniimim. ^ The fiying olond. 

Ehma Bonds a re&setiring = Yaksa BBuda a ireasfliiniig 

message. message. 

The azigor of KnUteji on BJlma. = The anger of Knbera on Yaksi« 
Hftma’e rnddBUce in forest. = YakWs residance in forest. 
lUtnia*s separation from SitiL Yeksa’a separation from his wife. 


^riod of separation^ (npprosi- = 
mately) one year. 

Tho need to pass somehow the = 
four months of the rainy 
seoBon. 

)Iental condition of the hero = 
at the aivont of tho rainy 
season. 

Prasravsna hilU = 
Journey of Eftmaduta Hanti- ^ 
mhn through the aky. 

The city of Lankh. = 

Condition of Sith = 

( Physical iind mental ). 
Lamentation, excitement and 
impatience of Bhma 
at the start of rainy aeason. 

Love, longing and loyalty of = 
the spouses. 

Content of Rfima’s message^ = 
The manner of conveying = 
the message, 

B&ma gives a token ring = 
to Hannm&na. 

Hope of re-tmion in Sorat = 


Period of eaparation one year. 

The need to pass lomeliow the 
four months of the rainy 
season. 

Menlil oondition of the hero 
at the advent of the rainy 
season. 

Bhmagiri hid. 

Journey of the cloud-mestsen- 
gor through the sky. 

The city of Alakfi. 

Condition of Yaksa's wife 
(PhjBical and njontal J. 

Lamentation, eioitement and 
impatience of Yakte 
at the start of rainy season. 

Love, longing and loyally of 
the Bponses. 

Content of Yak^’s message. 

The manner of conveying 
the message. 

Tak^ relates on incident 
for the same purpose. 

r 

Hope of re-union in Sarat. 


Rkmnduta Meghadnta. 

L The vauavasa lasted for (4 yiears. Sits was ahducted in tha 13th 

year. 




WTTAT IS IN A NAME 1 




Ttia?, wo ran now iTHj^jrine why K kept his L^ro —the Tak^- 
anonymons, nncl simflArly why he did dnt give a luiine to 
wife at the other end. One would naturally oipcet Y to give out 
her name to the eton^i during bia emdtioaai oiitburat or mesaapei 
wlueU ia llioughtfuUy constmfted^ corefully worried and mfinitely 
doLailed. Tt la equally Higiiiflondit llmt K&lidkt^ dooa not supply 
the reason for the curao, <Tho pool could have eaiiiy invented and 
InserLed one hnd lie intended Ln do no. But, he does nothing of 
the kind. Why t The rruson is the sfl-mo ; Y was, aa it warfl* aa 
goed ns lUma in disguise. 

Y is modelled after the famnua hlatarical: herri'In-eepem* 
tion of the Epic—ofeourse with atiitable changes, which the joh 
required. Tlianka to the shill nnd subtlety of the poet, the w'hoTe 
litarary feta or the artist Ec tranFftirmatlon wag go cleverly execqLed* 
that wo have now to *diaeover' it. The fact, howoverj, is bo patent 
that on dose aorutlny and thinking it becomes almnst tranaparently 
clear t-o us oven today^ and preanmably must have beou all the 
more BO in the past^ when the poem was limt composed and public 
ehed* The theme and aotirces of the Meghaduta could not have 
been much of a myelery to Llie reader in the good old times. It 
is not withont acujic purpose and fit on that V is presented to ns 
without a name. For one tiling, there was no need to give one. 
As Shakoepoaro favii; What i:i in a name! Tho hero of tbo 
hieghaduta would lie just the famt!* if he were to bo colled X 
instead of The strongcT rerjioni however, most have been that 
there was hanUy any propriety in giving a Divme at all or eomo 
otiier namo to the hero, whom I ho conlemporarj rcador would 
at once Tocognleo as the proto-lyfic of tbo grcal Bma. 

SOME TELI.-TALE EXrdESSTONS 
1 ( V* I ), 

The fact that KhlMA ja borrowa certain words and cxpragaioas 
as also Bonoo of tho ideas from Hflnihyapa can easily tc estabHshod. 
Wo have to submit that the word snigdha, ocoarriiig in the vetf 
^firflt voidc is an instance in point. The couplet runs 

thus— 

M...U 
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hero is usaolly taken to mean * thick Ono of its 
moaninga is * shiningBoth of them, howevor, hardly suit the 
context. In the former sense if taken along with the 

word is obviously tautologous. Moreover, Kklidksa does not 
appear to use this adjective ) for trees elsewhere. I was 

wondering as to how and why the poet should have used this word 
at all and as to where did he bring it from. I opened Rkm&yapa 
and looked up the description of the (Iku-vil, ( which place we 
have identified with the R^magiri) and to my great amazement 
and joy actually found it there (Ch. 50 of Kiskindhk), used in the 
sense of' wetThe party of Hanumkn and others in search of Sitk 
were wandering through the Vindyan region, when they came up 
to the Ilk^ mountain and saw a hig tunnel. They had gone 
thirsty and to their surprise they found that the birds ( Swans, 
Krannuas, Skrasas etc.) which were coming out of the tunnel had 
their bodies wet. 

The trees at the mouth of the said tunnel (Ilku-vil ) were 
also wet. Hsnum&na at once guessed from this that there must 
be a lake or some sonroe of water inside. 

3r?T ^ ^ 

?nrT »TmT: 

Ki. Ch. 60.14-17. 

The trees near the tunnel were ( wet) because of their 
contact with water from it. we have already shown in the last 
chapter, how the present Ramgodh hill with its Hathiphor tunnel, 
spring and shady trees is identifiable with the site of (Ik^vil 
in Rkm&yapa^. Besides, the poet must have himself witnessed 
the whole scene at the Ramgadh hill. Has not Kklidksa taken 
the word Pf FW fironi the description of the vil and used it in 
the same sence ( wet), with reference to the same place f The 

1 Kilidisa ofeourse was well acquainted with Valmiki’s Rimayani. 
The following venes ( Jtagfau. 12.59) in panioilar, appear to show that he 
knew the search for SiU by monkeys and the Bk«a-vi] incident in the epic: 
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email word, if accepted to have been borrowed from 
aa Btated above, ie capable of throwing light on many thinga. 

ancT?3T ti 

sr^dNM«t»«i*Tf cTf?n; irnfiK^Ric^ i 
»?T»R f^Ttni: II 

2. fmrrm arwnr (f. u). 

The line containing the above oxpreeeion ie oe followa:_ 

aTFiH'T inwOnfr^jd ^*r i 

It is remarkable to see that after f^^4d'*f^l^ldt) ( wet shady 
trvee) the poet again refers to or wet canes* on the 

BSmagiri hill. Why should the canes on the hill be wet f And where 
is the propriety in calling them so ? Moreover judging from the 
wording, the poet appears to give here the picture of the hill as 
is always to be found there. He means to say that “ this place 
is such that the cane trees on it are ever wet The description 
also batrays the poet’s familiarity and association with the plaoo, 
which he must have visited before. The word 9T>r(wet) as 
applied to trees ( canes ) cannot be explained satisfactorily 
except on one hypothesis: Kdlidftsa Is describing hero the Ramgadh 
hill with its spring or a rivulet flowing from inside the Hathiphor 
tunnel (to bo identified with the Rksa-vil). He must have per¬ 
sonally come and sceu the beauty-spot with his own eyes wheiw 
he must have actually found the cane trees becoming wet by the 
waters of the spring. In this Kilidhsa appears to take for granted, 
that his readers also know that this place was L e. to 

say, it bad cane-trees on it which were watered by the spring 
flowing on its top. 

3. srwqfrsr^ (v. 2). 

We have seen already that Kalidasa’s Yak?a saw the cloud 
on the last day ( innr ) of Asadha and not on the first ( sjfni )*. 

1 Wc are taking here ( ) in the sense in which it is usually 

accepted via. a ki nd of tr ee. But in the last chapter, we have shown that K 
has used the word fdwrt in the expression in a « pcr ial 

sense 1, c. to denote the Fkfa-vil or the Hathiphor tunnel on Ramgadh. 

2 See Ch- I and abo Ch. DC for fuller discussioD of this topk. 
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We have also seen that the poet has oonjared hia Yak^ out of 
Rftm ft, who was in a similar manial oonditi')n on the Prasravana 
hill, and be it noted, at tho beginning of the rainj season i. o. to 
say, at tho end of Asadha. That porticnlar oeann is described 
in Bamhj'ana thus: 

*rT*r. Ki. *-*6 i-L 

5r4: %5rf*T»Ttrd—KI. 28 25. 

The verses evidently refer to the advent of I^rhvapa (ofoourso 
o. ending with full moon ) i. e, to say about 4 days 
after tho 0*“ eleventh dty in Ashkliia, when God Vishpu 

is supposed to retire for his four months* long sleep. As Kalid&sa 
has borrowed from RarnSyana its hero-in-separation, his grief 
and love-Iom condition, his stay on a hill and the rainy season, 
so also has he token over the identical period and in fact the exact 
point of time for his story in Mo viz. tho end of Ashftdho. 

4. (v. 1). 

Why is Y described os staying in many ‘Asramas instead of 
one ! M has certainly offered an ingenious explanation: 

i stct 

f% I 

But this explanation is more imaginary than true. Wo have 
to suggest that in roforring to tho Asromaa round about RAmagiri, 
K had in mind tho Asramas or * 8rT«r*ntfH ’ of SHtikspa and other 
sagos which RAma visited and stayed in along with SitA in tho D 
forest. Wo think that for his K. had the following 

picture and venKss of VAlmiki before him : 

'wnn ^irnn ^ TXffT: 
snrm i 

frnrw i 

?T?r^^^‘T'TT*f TTff: 1 

WtlH^ 

M‘VTd Tnr fff 

^tenrr ffw 1 
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q^qiqirT^i Twi 

trrt Bqfwqt fcK. gq^T trrfqcmqJTn^ i 

q^iwqqqqif^^ ^nrrTftnnrrfjr ^ i 
fF^T^firwrfT q^qf?TOTfsT ^ 
qn^^gqfq^^^T cr^mf^ wkjT^ ^ i 
^fernnfflT rqrrqfirT«nf5T ^ 
^q^Hqi^A^qiPr q^Tifq^f-fifjT ^ i 
qnrm ?ftrq^ TtrTnrfq ^ 
aniFci^q ^ 5q^«nf rTct i 

»T^cqT ^mt fqqt 4f«rWTm^ 
Tnft VHCqr^^ W5WT TnnPq ^fTlPT I 
qqqqisft Rrqwr^jrqfqrq'!ifq^ ^ 


fqfqvr T^rr qTiT;j: ^ (fy^fJTT 
qfqqq ^ ^ 

q^T qrtf^; *4\qfqr«rqq«?% i 
qfqcqr ^ ^ irq ^^qi»> qffqfq; 
qqPT ^«TinWTt qqfq^r y r ff^q iq I 
qqrqfqqqif^ qvw ^ qfiFrfqq 
qqf^q?qfwTPRm?qT*rqMt qqf^-f i 
qqfq^ qmnq^ qq ^ qqpwqf^ 

?fV'*n«iqciqt*fi5q TT^ J^TffP^qr^ 

?pr ^»Tq?7T^ qqtqnrmirq # i 
qq: ffqfqrr q^r 


qfr^ q qqjft TW: q? ^tqqr I 
5<ftf«ifqi«Tqqq ^^nnnq ^ 
q tjqnqqqiqwT qfqfq; qfv^tfqq; i 


—Arapya KandCh. 7. 1, 2, 22. Ch. 8. 6, 11 to 16. Ch. 10. 22. 
Ch* 11.2. 22 to 28, 


Are not these the came hospitable siT^qs of nges which K 
has referred to in Ragha. while desoribing RRma'a joamey from 
CitrakOte to Panchavati! Here is K’s verso: 

qqqiqrrqqqq qiqq m 

qfifmt ftqr qr^qrr: —Ragha 12 25 
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The following extracts from the ancient commentaries 
explaining TTRf^nrf’snTT arc worth quoting agnin^ in this connection : 

Mg.—^Tmf*rfT: I 

P —TTHfqqTNR T. . . T?5 7 I 

C —TTin»r fnfr: 

Bk 

•m: cF7 arrsnm i 

L —^TirrT«T ?rf*r arrsTqr: 7T*Tf*TTf^*n: ^ i 

Whatever may bo the actual source which suggested to the 
poet the central idea in his poem, it appears certain that R&ma< 
yana has provided him with all the material and even the details 
which he cleverly transplanted or transformed to suit the needs 
of his own projected work. The old tradition, asserting the fact, 
can not be dismissed too lightly. If the Yaksa is x-rayed deeply 
and deligently with the help of the ( re ) search light, we can 
discover R&ma inside. Probably Vklmiki's tragic and moving 
picture of Rdma-in-separation, drawn with characteristic eimpli* 
city and effect, produced a deep and profound impression on 
K&lid&sa, as it would, on any person of aesthetic and sensitive 
and poetic temparament. It must have touched him to the quick. 
The bravo and noble hero of the H&mfiyapa was reduced, by reve« 
rses of fate, to a miserable conditiem. The Crown Prince was 
brusquely asked to repair to the forest region. It was a bolt 
from the blue. The great RAma, crestfallen, banished to the 
forest, separated from his beloved, was a pitiable sight-r unni ng 
wildly and embracing trees and creepers in his momentery 
madness ( like any ordinary human being. The advent 

of the rainy season on the lonely hill proved, as it were, the last 
straw and turned the longing lover almost into a lunatic. K&li* 
dftsa probably saw in all this a good motif for a short lyrical poem, 
substituted an anonymous Yaksa for the hero of the epic and 
accomplished his object by adding his own touches and inserting 
the description of his native land and thereby left a work behind 
him, to be handed down from generation to generation not only 
as a ramarkable love-poem but as an amazingly unique literary 
pieoe, never to be forgotten by an appreciative and grateful 
posterity. 









The compoflite image |of R&ma, Sitft end Henamdn 
in the * R&ma-temple * on the hilltop, Remgadh. ( See 
p. 162. For a group-photo of all the three images inside, 
including this one, see p. 157.) Photo obtained from 
The Central Museum, Nagpur. 


CHAPTER VII 


KALIDASA HAILS FROil MAHAKOSAL 


?n*r ttfrl i 

The reader sbaU Ijavo ocen by nnw that the fixation of Ram- 
gttflh in M. ua the B&mfigiri v£ Kalid^a { CL. II! ) Etondg fur¬ 
ther confirmed and RtreDglbcf cd Ly its tocotion in the Vindhyaa 
mid in thn D forest h e, to say on the Vamv^l^A route of R&ina,. 
fta alto by ita probable identity with tie CitrakilLt or Rksa hill 
of the Rhmh 3 ’an>i. We bare already' aho^n that oven ih* text— 
paasagea in Mo. itaelf preauppose, mid in fuot expressly euggeat, 
that Rhcaagiri to the eait of Anijvrkantnk and Narmada i. o. 
in the Chhattisgftd region. Now, after the identifieutioa of Lam. 
gadh* the ^hob picture becomes difiereal. Not only moat we 
now ooiToct Iho miatoken notions about the tupograpbieal poaitiun 
or backgroond in K'a poem, bnt it i» alao necessary to clmnge the 
old perspective or ideoa about 1C and ilia Megli.iduta viz. that Lis 
topography is more or iofla itmkgiiiaTy or invented or has been in- 
trodaced for verisimUitado. But what is still more important, 
the newly discovered positions abjve, suggeat and even force 
certain new conclusions upon us, as regards the date and porti- 
oulary the provenance of oar poet. We shall deal with the latter 
question in tbo present Chapter, 

WHY KALIDASA selected RAMGADH 

Wo have seeu bow the Kmngadb liiJI must now be IdcntiHcd 
with the RfimagirL The question, howovor, rmnain^ as to why 

I An bid Sojukirit sajjng (Subhpjits-rHina-Bhinilagirs, 4th edit, p. lOj. 

Alw compare 5WT ^4 fs fsm STT: in Uimrs-aiima^ 

Caiita The iifca exprmed fi thii : That object bcciojTiii ctiarmioe to a 
IKisoo on which tui heart b wtj in other worda* ii is the oThaity, anoaisa- 
Uou or eiLiicbfne'nt that maltei a thing sweet or cntlcitring. The subjcctivs 
clcmctii is tunphosisMiJ here. 
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Kfilid^o, should huTe fdf'Ctcd that p&TticuIpr hill ia Madh3?'a 
Pradesh as the spatial starting point far his Alcghaduta. Wo shall 
make an endoQVoar ho<'a to notico, in brief, the reasons wbieh must 
have led the poet to do so^ 

1. Ratngfldh probably was popularly regarded inK’fl timea 
as tbo Citrakuti of R^ma« In the altermtivo, ivhalhor Ci or 
not, it ivas cortainiy known ae ' the hill of H^ma — naaooiatod 
with B^ma and SithN It njpra^oated the hletorical site, ( deacri- 
bed in Rftinhyapri) which in tho pnat had on It liermtLugea of aagea 
like SuLikspu, ^inibhanga etc. The bill stood in the region, which 
was regarded aa a part of the aneieot Damlki^ranya foreat. Tliua 
ilio Ranr^adfi b-iil lay on whit u'lLfi token to be in tJiO30 times 
the Vanavaso route of Rbino. 

According to Dr* Bloch, the cave an the top served as a theatro, 
uaed for drama tie performancea. One of the two inscriptions 
there, engLieBts that it wilb a reiiiJezvoiis for lovera. But tha other 
litbic roconl on the bill leaves little doubt tlmt Iha spat ihen 
served as a meeting place for a sort of jolly gathering of poets nr 
etleoat os a place, where puotie oomposiLioas were publicly reeited 
in times of fair ete. In that cane,there woe good leosou far KhUdilfa 
to be assocLalod with the place* 

2. Secondly, the Ramgadh hiJJ is a very ancient and well- 
Imn irrt pLico Since old times lappro^tuately 4600 years). It stood 
diatinguimbed owing to the cuinbinatloiti of many poouUar chafaote' 
ristlca: tradition about Rama's residence, D forest, and penance^ 
groTet of sages; tmttiral oavoa which are known to day as Laxman 
bengra, Sita bengra, Joglmara and so on; a iowering peiik; the 
amazing tnunel (now fcnnwn-ag Hathiphor J and the spring flow* 
ing through it with a reverhcratLcLg sound ; the aucienl piintinga 
still existing in the Jogimara cave:^, dating back to about five 
thousand years according to tim opinion of the experts; the two 
Bteno ItLScriptions in Brahmi siiript halongiag to 2nd and acd 
century B C 

3. Ramgadh ia a spot of aumzing scenic beauty { See the 
dcseriptimia, already quoted* of HaEclar, Reglar, Himter etc,) 

4* Fot reasons stated above in 1 and 2, we can say with 
reasonable certainty that the Ramgadh hill wms aituatL^d OQ tha 
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IcLiid-route ^ or tiio trade-route ’ in those especially ootiHider- 

ing the ancient inacriptions^ caves find still older paintingiB to be 
found there. Nnw^ wa have seen thntK for teaching A ma r kantak 
{ AmrukuU J inetiUDns the route via. Eiouth i. o. through l^faliLa 
(M&la J near Eatanpur. There can bo hardly any doubt that 
K&lidksa know too well the region around Ujjayini, Vidiaha and 
even Amorkaniak. He vru particalarly familiar with the Vjndhyan 
regiGUj right from MahhkoBal upto Daiapnr (Mandpsar),, which 
part of the oountry he appears to descfibe h'om personal know¬ 
ledge. It is rightly said of hlro^ that he miuit hare spent art 
appreciable period of hie life in Ujjayini or Malwa. Under the 
tirctimBtanoea» it ie cnly nattis-al to expect that Khlidiea, a widely 
travelled pereoiip. mueli have visited the Hamgadh hill, which waa 
then known as Oitrakdta or at least the hill of Eitma and which 
stood only about 75 miles to the oaei of Atnarkantak. The cluef 
reason for his visit may bo that it woa the sacrwl hlH of Kanm.*^ 
At tho end of Chn V, we hove already recorded onr rsoHona indi- 
eating his personal and intimate knowledge about the hill in 
question. 

We now group hereunder our reasons in brief which tend to 
show, that K&ltdAsu, the author of Meghadiita and Raghuvam^ 
must kave vioited the Eamgadh hills, and that he Lad a long 
personal acquaintance with that part of the country: 


1 Snjnudragupta's roucc of coci^uestt i via^ Jabalpur, Mahj- 

kmal and iO dti. appears lo indicate that io Tact ihla mu!it have been the land- 
rouio in the 4ih or Sth croiory A- D, Besides, it is only reasonable to iorer 
that Iho hills wHb carvtiiBi, painting and Ihhic records stood connected with 
the nearby towns and centres of activity by road communicatiDoa. 

2 The following oltusioato ^crowds of travellcra’ ui v. appears to 
indicate that K had in view, and was describing tbe land-route or trade-route 
ja bU times : 

ifr 'rfh ’^rrnirrr irtfinri^Tr 

3 As wt have shown forihcr in Ch- VI If, the word Rnmagiri in Prahhl- 

vati Gupta’s inscription ^ vrtlfhft?WTfrn‘: ) may well be a refer- 

cnee to the Rsmgadh hill in Mahakosal, whi^ wtu ibeo under tho iuro* 
reignty of the VakiUtkas. IT that be so, it will go to indicate that Rxmgadh 
was kown os Rimogiri at least liucotbo 4th century if not earlier, nod that 
the tacred spot attracted visitor] and devotees from fiu* aod near» 
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griLphic descfiptlon of tho Citrakfipi m RaghUj, 
^hich coukl hardly h& compo&Ml wi tliouti a^^lng Eamgadh 
and its nmfizing Hathiphor tunnel. 

2p Allusion to wet paints (^TT^TFr in Mo tt, 102), whioh are 
actmiily found in abundanco on Ramgadb, oven today* 

3. The expression points at the some 

ooucluaiun. 

4. The doaoriptive phrase f^r^^JTirdW referring to * wet * 
trees {See Ch* VI). 

5. The love and familiarity betrayed in the fond roferenoe 
to tho adjacent Mftla-landj which other wise appeara dry, 
needlesa and inexplicable 

6. Last but not the least, tlio mention of the nearby places 
and tho direction of the cload'a joumay, oe now shown, 
{from K to U) is almost matheiuaticaUy accurate* So 
much precision, be it remembered, about ger^graphical 
places is neither expected nor eraential in a lyrical poem. 
Therefore, it indicates two things* Firstly the poot^a 
power of obaervation and sense of ncraracy and secondly 
his neejuAJUtanee with the Ramgadli hill, and the region 
around it 

THE SIGXIFICART DETOUR VIA MALA 

Thus, wo can reasonably presume that K knew and must 
haro visited the Bamgadh hill. But then he must have known so 
mauy other hlllfl, especial Ey in Malwa, where he undoubtedly lived 
at least for some period He knew that ibero wero good many 
hills in between, on the way up to Ujjayini or Mondosar 
V* 22}. In fact he has actually described Amraku^ { v. 17 ), 
Vindhyap^a {v. Ill) Nzeath LiEl ( v* 2G ), and Devagiri ( v, 42|. It 
is usually suggested and generally accepted that K prescribed tho 
circuitous route f trwr: v. 2' ) only to secure aji opportunity 
to describe his Iwlovod Uj jay ini* But the proposition is not at 
all sound and logical although it appears to be so at first sight- 
We have already shown in trha earlier chapters, that the mute 
from Vidiahek to njjayini was not ( and coold not be ) circuitous 
but that it was only a oontinuation of the already oirauitoos way 
undertaken right from the start 1. e. Ramgadh. 
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Two views are generally held and advanced in this oonneotion. 
Some people are inclined to regard R and the adjoining places as 
simply imaginary. The other view is that there was a break or 
a branching off i. e. to say a detour or diversion from the * north¬ 
ward route' of the cloud, introduced with the object of describ¬ 
ing Ujjayini, which was door to liim for many reasons. The reader 
however, will see that if the chief and only purpose of the poet 
was to deacrib.: Ujjajini ( or say Vidisha or Dashopur ), the poet 
could well have selected os his starting point, some hill in the 
neighbourhood of those renowned cities. And it would have 
served his purpose alright. He could have even * imagined ' i. e. 
to say created out of his imagination a hill of desired proportions 
and description and * pincod ' it at the desired spot round about 
Ujjayioi, so os to suit his requiromeuta. And in that oaso his 
hero, the If)noly Yuk^, could have lived as comforlably-or rather 
as uncomfortably, becauFe of the grief of separation-on that 
* mythical ’ or real hill near Ujjayini os on the Rarogadh hill in 
Mahkkossl. This scheme was certainly not going to make much 
difference, so far os the development of the theme or the quality 
of the poem, in general, was roncemod. There could not be any 
difilculty about Mdia or AmrakOto also, because those places, 
equally imaginary according to the mythical view, could have easily 
been transplanted and fitted in, according to convenience,Bomowhore 
after Ujjayini-if at all they were considered to require a mention. 

But K did nothing of the sort. Why ? some people as stated 
above, are inclined to think that K’s R^magiri is after all nothing 
but mythical, and that his topographical picture gives * an over¬ 
all impression ot poetic verisimilitude *. Even ossumiog for a 
moment that R is mythical, tiio question still remains as to why 
K gives it a particular location which ho does i. o. in Mahhkosul I 
What made him * place ' his R&magiri, where he dkl, i. o. to say, 
push it as far os beyond Amarkantak ! It is up to those, who 
regard R&magiri os mythical, to explain why it was * placed ’ by 
the poet in Chhattisgad and why not in any other region 1 The 
most pertinent and crucial question for investigation would be 
this : In spotting out nnfl selecting a suitable starting point in his 
MeghadOta, why did K go all the way upto Mahkkosal which was 
even more than 400 miles to the oast of Ujjayini ? And then 
again why the U s)nipo<l detour via MMa in between Ramtigodh 
and Amarakanbik I 
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We httve seen that KaHdftsA seated RamRodh for ihroo 
reasons; Firetly. becanso (I ) the hiU was knoau in bis times 
either as CitrakOti or at least as the hill of Rama, and hence the 
lonely bat lovely spot was thought of aa very appropriate and 
suitable for the residence of his hero, the Yoksi-in-eeparation (who 
was ftshioned after Rlima himself) ( 2) Sceondly. it lay on tho 

land-route going from MahWtosal towards Vidiahs or Ujjaymi. and 
which ho know well as ho hod used it often times; and lastly, 

( 3) the poet wanted to seek tho opportnnity of describing his 
favourite Vindhya and tho Vindhyan region viz. the tract oro- 
und RaUnpnr and Amarkantak, which he loved and roniemborod 
because of his long-aUnding association and affinity 

VINDHYA, THE FIRST FAVOURITE OF THE FOET 

It is remarkable that KfiUdksa refers only to three countries 
( 5pm ) In his Mephaduta viz. Daskrpa, Avantiand Bramha- 
varta. Now. Dasarna obviously formeil purl of the 
Malwft, the region on the northern bank of tho Narmada. Wo^vo 
seen that in Meghaduta, the Dasarpa country is to be reached or 
approached from the Eaat, os tho cloud was supposed to set out on 
his mission from the Ramngiri in Chhsttlsgad. If the sUrtmg 
point instead hod been Ramtek in Vidarbha. it would not bo veiT 
improper to expect KAlidAsa to make a spocifio menUon of tho 
more famous Vidarbha oonnUy, which is actually referred to and 
described by him in both of his worko-Mftlavikagnimitra and 
Ragbnvam^. Amognst other things, the non-montion of Vid^- 
bha spooks eloquently against Ramtek. Then again, K s 
lion of RovS in Mo also would have been altogether different 
than MW?. U would have been fonu thing on tho linos 

of TfT etc. as hi Raghu VI An attempt io sometimM 

made to connect K with Vidarbha ami particularly with Ramtek 
on tho basis of the Pravarascna-Prabliavoti inscription. But the 
whole structure of such conicctures, bailed os it is on tho BUppowl 
identity of Ramtek with Rimagiri, tumb es down like a house of 
cards when Ramtek itself is now disproved. 

On the other hand, K chooecs to describe places in tho countries 
like Mahkkosal, Daiarpa and Avonti with fondness and accuracy. 
Why does he do it ! WTiy did he select Raragadh in M. P. in 
particular as his starting point, when ho could have chosen for his 
purpose any other place throughout the length and breadth of the 
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country ? Was it a mero accident or coincidence ? At the moat, the 
choice of Ramgadh can bo explained away on the ground that it 
was then already known as Rkmagiri or the hill of lUma. But then 
it would have been also possible—may, even mere natural-to lake 
the cloud to its destination viz. the Himalayas by a northward and 
more direct route-for instance via Allahabad the river Ganges, 
Benares or even Patna (the old Pataliputra or Pu^papur, the 
famous capital of Magadha ), the river Shon. the famous city of 
Ayodhya and so on. But significantly encugh Kklidftsa has not 
chosen this route, although ho knew each of the famous places 
meotioned above. In fact he has mentioned and described them 
elsewhere. What is more important to bear in mind is that this 
route* would have been more direct and naturaL Inspite of that, 
Kklidksa undertakes a much longer round-about way and adopts a 
westerly course from Ramgadh right uplo Ujjayini. Why I To 
eay that ho did so for the sake of his love for Ujjayini may bo 
only partially true. But that docs nut appear to be the sole or 
main object of the poet, for rearons already discussed above. A 
detour from Ramgadh towards south before reaching Amarkantak 
must also now be considnrotl and accounted for. It was certainly 
not necessary and would not have found a mention, had the target 
been only Ujjayini. What may be the reason then behind this 
out-of-the-way excursion f The Mfila k»tra, the first station 
after Rkmagiri in the cloud's journey was situated to the south of 
that hill i. e. somewhere in the neighbourhood of Ratanpur in 
Chhattisgad area. (See Chapters I and III) To quote Sthiradeva 
again, who rightly highlights the deliberate and glaring departure: 

Tfisff arfq 

fTHTPHT »r*rt I 

Although the cloud had set out for the north, yet it wras 
asked first to tom to the south. L e. quite in the opposite direction 
obviously for the purpooe of visiting the Mkla kMtm. 

This positon clearly appears to point at two things. 

Firstly, that for one reason or another the site of M&la k%tra 
was familiar to Kklidftsa and bad a peculiar attraction for him. 

1 K ha* actually described this very route upto Ayodhya in Roghu 
XlII, wherein Rinia** aerial cor comes flying over ( east ) Godavari, Poncha- 
vti, D forest L a hermitages of siges like Sutlkfua etc.. Otrakota. Prayog and 
oo forth upto Ayodhya, 
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Setrondly, that thfl circaaoua route deaoribed in Me. from 
Rami^adh to Amnrkontak via south i. e the Mila must have been 
a land-route ia those timea. 

Now* there U do doubt that K haa deaeribod the placefl espe- 
cially from Ramgadh to Uijftyinj in groat detail. TLorooftet* tho 
region around Mandosar ia nleo deseribed more or less in the 
manner, though perhapa with a little leea of zeal- There ia no 
gainanying the feet that the poot baa given as amaxingly accurato 
descriptiooB of the places in between Rmngadh and Ujjayinj ( or 
Mondosar } Includiug to^vnsi. moonlains and rivora, big or BOialL 

It is evident 1 bat E knew tho mate from Hauigadb to LTj|ayini 
too wall to miss any detail* or to conitnlt any miataka about it. 
It is not without signiheanLe that K brings into the pictnro oven 
little known, small and Beemingly negllgihlo piacos^-which, ordi- 
nariJy; any one would have ignored and set aside ns dry and un- 
appoalingj nnleas he was interested in them one way or the other* 
It cun be reasonably preaumeii tbereforo, that tho description in 
Mo. of the places under notlco, undouhttHily rcvoalg, on tho part 
of the poet, an acquaintance with the aitoa conoerned, if not also a 
sort of filial lovo and afibotion, which cloeo and constant associa¬ 
tion aLono euuld create. From this poaition, however, two acholare 
of repute have rcHpoetively deduced two different eonclusiona. Tho 
late Prof. 9- M. Paranjpo has argued that K muet have belonged 
to Vidiaha while M. M. Harprasad Shastri maintains that he must 
have been a citizen of Sfondosar Jiud also the Oourt-poot of the 
King YfiiijilhamiEin of that city (6th century A. D.). No doubt, 
it ia true that K’s doficription of the places from R^tnagiri to 
Ujjayini (or Daahapur at the most) does pcKsseas a certain unmiata- 
kabla ionch of fondness or femillarity which la absent in hia 
dosoriptions thereafter. (A big gap from Daiapura to Brahma- 
varta also may be aignificantly noticed in this oonneetion.) It 
should ho ramombered, however, that both tho scholars have pro* 
oeedod to build up thoir theorieo on the bosia of the old assump¬ 
tion * i. e. to say, in purtuance of the then prevalent notioa about 
the location of the Mala kjatra viz* that it was situated to the 
north of R and that K was Ramtek. But the whole lopographi- 
oal picture, which they took for granted, ia now changed. We 
Bhall therefore adopt their hue of reasoning, but adapt it to the 
altered position. The stgnidcsnt detour via Mala must now he 

i Nicaih hUI, sad the rivers VaasniUi, Shidtiu, GombhlrJl etc. 
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aocoimted for nnd explained, K a fond and detailed description 
of or allosion to a locality is to bo regarded aa tho result of K*b 
OBS ociation with it, the k^tra in Mah^kosal or tho region 

around Araarkantak (i o Vindliya*) haa a posteriori oven stronger 
claims than Vidiaha or Mandosar, particularly because of the 
newly discovered circumatanco that K goes out of his way to 
doacribo it and inoludes it in his picture. 

Now wc propose to show hero, in brief, how the above con* 
elusion finds sufficient and satisfactory confirmation in other 
works of tho poet. Wo must bear in mind one very significant 
fact that tho Vindhya region provided K with tho background 
and atmosphere for his early (or earltrst) work—Tho Seasons 
Then again, looking to the description of the six 
seasons, in tho poem, iLoppcars to have been compesod with 
reference to the V'indhyan region on tho northern bonk of tho 
Narmada (roughly modem Malwa ). Tlio description does not fit 
so much with the other parU of the country. * 

We have also to point out hero, that tho Vindhya mountain 
in the mind of tho pool appears to bo inextricably ossooiaied with 
tho minj’ season. Ho is hardly seen referring to the Vindhyas with¬ 
out mentioning tho showers of rain or tho streaks of lightening. 
(1) Soo dosoriptions of Vindhya in Uts (2) 

Raghu 14. 8. (3) ^ ( Mai. 3. 21 ) 

1 K actually calli Amorkamak by the nams Viodhyapida in V.I9, 

2 Pandit S. N. Vyas of ITfiaIn points out Jn his article 

at p. 26 : ^iffn ^ il’Tm 

t d ^ I inrpr? ^ ^ f, 

^ ifT f^ dH ^ I PiiX 

^ ^ I ? ert ^ ctpR etI- 

Sr*I^ X'lft OTTidl'^l XH»fT 

Sl^fd i I STRT^ TO ' (TO^^r) 

WT I* xTO metr*! i I iPTTO trRf tflw 

i m “ srx^: '* h 

^ ^TT ^%»ft ? ffTOT afrx ^ r|ift I 

t f^ t, ^ arpft 

% anTTR ^ t I 
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The repeated allnBinns to the Vindhya hills particularly during 
rains strongly suggest that K was a resident of Vindhya region 
atleast for an appreciable period of time, where he mnst have 
spent and observed many a rainy season. 

To return to the Meghaduta, the westward march of the 
olond from Ramgadh to Ujjayini itself, represents a considerable 
diversion for reaching the north. But now in addition to that» 
we must also notice, consider and endeavour to account for the 
mitial glaring departure via. the U shaped detour via Mflla ksetra 
L e. the Ratanpur region. The detour via Ratanpur is more of a 
striking diversion than the round-about way to the north via 
Ujjayini. K's Yaku, be it noted, could well have taken the cloud 
straight from Ramgadh to Amarkantak, directly as the crow dies. 
In fact, he was anxious to avoid delays and diversions. But 
instead of bending straight towards the west why is the cloud 
being asked to turn to the south and visit the M&la k^trs f The 
specially recommended detour roust have a special reason behind it. 
As the Sanskrit roaxim^ says aptly, even a dull-witted person does 
not act without a motive, and much less so would one expect this 
of the Yak^-who is hut a monthpleoo of Kklidksa. The route in 
Me especially from R to U, very probably represents the land- 
route of those days which K appears to kuow too well, oven to a 
minutest detail,-which does not seem possible, unless one has 
used it oftentimes. Now what made Kkltdhsa go by this road to 
and fro ! The travels of K from Ujjayini towards Mahkkosal and 
back indicate his interest in the latter as much as in the former 
place, with which his connection is usually and rightly presumed. 
Had KklidAaa been the resident of Ujjayini since childhood, as 
often suggested, and brought up there only, there appears to bo 
DO reason for him, normally speaking, to keep coming very often 
towards the oast npto the MahAkosal region, by the land-routo 
described in M^haduta. On the other hand, from his first work, 
Rtusamhftra, we can infer his intimate contact with the Vindhya 
hill and Vindhya region, atlcost during the formative period of 
his life even if not since his childhood. It looks more probable 
that K came from Mah&kosal to Ujjayini and not vice versa. It 
appears fairly certain that K was c<mnooted with or interested in 
Mahkkoaal i. e. the A’indhya region in some way or the other, and 

1 ^ ifTisfg Slider i 

M...I4 
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probably he originally belonged to the Toglon around Batnnpnr, 
This Inference or ooncluflioa also gate support IroinK'a Rts,, ’which 
tfi evidently oompoaed in bis early dnyH-aad which waa probably 
his first major literary attempt worth, tbo nnmo. The floenca pictured 
in Bta are from the Vindhya hilla, and enriooflly enough, Bomo of 
them ar® rasetly iimilor to those depicted in Me.* which, as we am 
now My, are from the eaine rtjgion i. a to aay around Kamgadh, 
Eatanpnr and AmarkantiUc. It is eiBpeciaJly noteworthy that the 
pen-pictnre of AmrakuU in the rainy (season is olmoet the aame 
liS is drawn of the Vindhya hill during rains in Possibly the 

Amarkantak hills of the Vindhya range and the flurrounding fore¬ 
sts ( sRrfif ) wore before K's eyes when ho composed 

his fits. If we proeoed on the assumption-and there is no oogant 
reason why wa sliould not-that a budding author in his earlier 
workg IB generally prone to depict the Hites and scenes of his 
childhood, K^Ud&sa can bo paid to have born bom or at least 
brought np in Vindhyan environs, and more probflbly, on the basis 
of Meghaduta, in the vicinity of Amarkanlak 1 , 0 . tn say in the 
BiloHpur Distriot of the modem Chhattisgafi, Thus it appeara 
that K belonged originally to Mohkkoeab from where be might 
ba’vo been attracted aubsequenily towards tha renowned and pro- 
BpoTGiis dtiea bke, Vidi&ha and Ujjayinij. where perhaps ho lived 
most of his Ufe, ns ho must have fomid a more suitable atmoephere 
there for his expanding islents. Even alter settling inUjjayini it 
was impoesible for K, as for any one else, to forget the impresBlons 
and asaocialions of hia childhood. The ondying and evergreen love 
for the place of hie birth or his original home, where he epent his 
younger days, must have often made him undertake the journey 
to Mahhkosal by the familiar route-prooeoding merrily along, by 
the aide of his heiovod Vindhya range, and enjoying over again 
the nevw-to-be-foigotton places and eights like the Da^rpa 
country with its bright garden-hedges, nest-huilding crows and 
Jsmbu forests, the great Amarkantok with its Revi ihlla and, 
lost bat certainly not tbs least, the M^Ja k^tra whichj howso¬ 
ever dry and unappealing to others, was ever as rharmhig and 
loveable & eight for him, os ’were its young and unsophisticated 
village maidens. 


1 Sre RES. 2'27. Thli pokt U oiom fully dciilt with is Ch. m. 
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mAla desa was his home 

Now we shall sot ont here in brief, the various steps leading 
to our proposition about the poet's provenance, together with the 
conclusions to be deduced therefrom : 

1 

K&lldftta belonged to and lived In the Vlndhyan region : 

( A ) The Vindhyachala was his great favourite. Ho oQers 
fond and picturoeque descriptions of the Vindhyon hills and region 
in his first work Rts, and os we con now say, he has done the 
same in his M^badOta. 

(B) Moreover, Mount Vindhya, in K’s mind, seems to be 
inseparably connected with the rainy season. For, ho hardly 
refers to one without the other. Ho describes the Vindhya moun¬ 
tain and that too daring rains, not only often, but it is very 
remarkable that ho bos done so in four of his works, which were 
obviously punctuated by long intervals:— 

Rts : 

8o also the whole of Canto II 

M&lavika : 

Roghu: *jrM : 

Meghaduta: V. 19. 

Coupled with this, must now be considered the descriptions 
of Amrakfita, R, ond Mils—which were all in the Vindhya region. 

These repeated allusions to Vindhya daring rains' have a 
significance for us from two standpoints. Firstly, it may bo seen 
that both in Rta or Me, when* the poet was free to select any 
topographical background he liked (and even none in the case of 
former 1, his choice fell on the Vindhyon region. But it is even 
more significant to find him again in his other works, as stated 
above, alloding to the Vindhyas during rainy season, oven when 

1 K often alludes to a mountain with streams flowing oil over e. g. 

^ I (For other ins U n ces see Ch. IB ). Probably K 

had his familiar Vindhya before his eyes, when be wrote such descriptions. 
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tho occaBion by no meanB demanded a reference to that particular 
mountain. 

A youtg author particularly in bis earlier works is prone to 
depict and bring into tho picture his home-land or tho region 
of his childhood associations, whenever an opportunity presents 
itself or whenever he can create one for the purpose. No doubt 
a stray reference to the showers on the Himalayas and perhaps 
also on some other hill is found in his writings. But such alluaioiM 
are very rare and moreover they are only passing, brief or inci¬ 
dental. and therefore must sUnd on a different footing. They 
present a striking contrast with the poet’s persistent and fond 
references to the Vindhyas. Tho conclusion is ineviuble. Vindhya 
with its wild forests and scenic beauty during rains stood promi- 
nenton his mental horizon. The poet must have spent and 
obeerved many a rainy season in tho precincts of Vindhyan hills- 
which is not possible unless he hailed from that region and had 
reside<l there at one stage or another, and more probably in the 
earlier ago, which is the most improssionaWo period in one’s life. 

2 

That Vindhyan region wai to the north of the Narmada : 

( A ) The seasons described so minutely and picturesquely in 
our poet’s first work Rts, as indicated above, are such as to be 
found only in the region of the present Malwa. 

(B) K in his Me and describes the places, hills, 

landscape and the route on the northern bank of tho Narmada. 

(C ) In K’s writings, we do not come across such detailed 
descriptions of places to the south of tho Narmada, as we do, 
of places to tho north. For instance. K has not furnished any¬ 
where a partic ilarly detailed description of the Vidarbha country 
or any part thereof ^ 

3 

K often travelled by the route between Ujjayinl and Ramgadb : 

(A ) K’s connections with Ujjayini are often presumed, and 
rightly so. It is almost certain that he must have resided in 
Ujjayini, some time or the other in his life time for one reason 
or another. 


1 P. 71, Mirashi’s Kilidasa ( Mar ) 
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( B ) We now know that the route in Me w from Ramgadh 
to UjjayinL We have shown how the direction, delineation and 
description of that route, and the places thereon, are offered with 
great accuracy of detail. This was hardly possible, unless the 
poet had personal and intimate knowledge of the route and places 
in question. 

( C ) It must also be romcnibcrcd that some of the places 
are seemingly so small, insignificant and negligible. A non-resident 
of those parts «as not likely to know those places or their names 
so correctly, and there was no reason for him to describe thorn 
so minutely, and moreover, so fondly and faithfully. The descrip¬ 
tions ( R to U ) are not those of a casual or disinteresteil obwrver. 
They come from one, who must have had ample opportunity to 
roam about, obeerve and remember the terrain under notice. 

4 

His minute and Intimate personal knowledge about Amarkantak 
and Narmada: 

( A ) We have to point out that K's descriptions of the river 
Revi (i. e. Narmada ) are highly significant and worth our study. 
What is remarkable is that the poet, very significantly, and rightly 
too, describes at two places the river Revft quite differently from 
each other : 

- Raghu VI. 43 
fq-Kpri^ “ Me. 19 

It is evident that the former description is of a single stream, 
whereas in the latter case it is one of several streams flowing down 
the rocky hill in the Amarkantak range i. e. the Vindhya, It is 
to be noted that the descriptions are different because the places 
alluded to are different. The first description is of the Revft near 
Mihismati ( Omkar-MkndhktAO the capital of the A ndpa co untry. 

~ P Be ihou ihci^re, the in the Up of this loog-anred King, If 
thou. O fair one. enrertainest a dewre of looking at the river Reva from the 
windows of bis palace, charming on account of the curling ripples of 
and looking like a girdle on the hips in the form of the ramparts of the aty of 
(Mshhnuiti) 

2 The Narmada shattered (or scattered) on the Vindhyan hiU due 
to rocks (looking ) like the decoration composed of painted streaks on the 
body of an elephant. 
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Thai is to say the poet noticea bore the course of the Revfl on the 
plains of ilalwa, somewhere near Khandwa, where it cannot but 
bo a single atream. (Note and in the 

aamo verse). But naturally, quit© different is the spectacle to 
behold when that river, during the rainy season, gets • scattered' 
i. o, divided, broken up or parted into several streamlets on the 
Amarkantak hill. Thus the reader can seib how Kalidasa’s descrip¬ 
tions of ( real) places can bo distinguished from each other and 
hence relished or appreciated all the more, when wo read them 
after understanding the topography which they refer to and dee- 
cribo. This is one of the many instances exhibiting Khlidksa's 
power or peculiar knack of description, which is at once poetic 
and realistic, and which is imaginative yet true. No less do they 
exhibit the expert knowledge of a geographer. 

(B) The precise and correcl details noted by the poet in the 
following phrases in v. 20, describing the waters of Revh on the 
Amarkantak hills, prove the same point. 

?R*r3f»rf: 

( C ) Now, here, wo have to invite the attention of the reader 
to three other verses in Canto XVI of K’s Raghu, in which the 
Vindhya is again brought into the picture, even though bo it noted, 
the occasion certainly did not demand it and the reference could 
well have been dropped without least affecting the narration or its 
poetical merit. 

^ sn|: SPTTW^^fjrfinsryT: 

rT^ TORWcT smhm TV. 31—33 

” i Here again it may be noted, that K in Raghu XVI only wanted U> 
convey that Ku4a come back to Ayodhya from Kuahflvanti in the south L e. 
Mahkkoaal. And yet K here refers to and brings in the Vtndhyan hilb and 
its caves. The * roaring * Revi again finds a mention. In the whole of Kuia’s 
journey to Ayodhya, only three places are mentioned by K, and it is impor¬ 
tant to remember that one of them is the Vindhya mountain with its forests 
and rivers. And then again out of five verses, three verses are utilised to 
describe the Vindhyan predocts, the remaining two describing the rivers 
Canges and Sbvayu (v. 34 and 3S ) respectively. 
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W* have to anggeBt that K here brings in the YmtlJiyft Tritli 
its forests and waters for the same Tsaaoiij for which he baa iliis- 
cribcd it elsewhere viz. bis affeatiun for and aseoeiatioQ ndth tho 
Vindhyan region. 

( 0) Now, wo ahatl turn to the most important point, which 
we want to make regarding V. 31, just quoted above. To start 
with, wo offer iu tnnkaJatlon as follows :— 

That (Kiisa''a ) army like the reariag Beva, eesklng a way 
( i. e, pnasogo or opening) through the -valleyB or the alopeg of 
the Vintlhya mountain, being varioiiBly epUt np into diviaionfl, 
mode the mootbs of the caves reverberate the aound (i. o. echo), 

Now it U well-known that K'e Bimtles are very often Pu'-ip^ 
^wmds' J, In fact, it is a marked tendeney and oharcteri- 

Btio of our poet, and, aocordidg to us, we get a fine and striking 
apectmeti of it in the present verse. Thus, all the adjettival 
phraeoB viz.— 

irrnfrTTjfl 

rqfil^TT, and 

q^fqrrqi 

are inlonded to apply equally and aptly to the marchieg and 
roaring array as also to the river Revft, Xow, let ua size up tJio 
picture of tlie liovi, which the pjet bos in mind here and which 
he intends to hold up before the reader for hoing compared with. 
The signiEcaet ond ' loud * epithet iT^^fq^TiT l. e. roaring dearly 
indicates that tho Reva referred to here represents its earlier 
stream on the Amarkantak* where it rises and descendfl down 
the uneven rncka of that mountain. The other e^ipresaions, viz. 
^ variously eplit up \ and * seeking a way through the valleya or the 
slopes of the Vindhya ' support and estahlleh tlie same conclusion. 
tVehaveto point out Loro the ebae end striking reMmblanoa 
between this pictufo of the Etei'S and the one of the eame river 
presented to ua in V. 19 of Me, which is os os fcillowa : 

The same, identical srene of the split Eeva on Amafkantak 
is referred to and described in hath tho places ( perhaps with the 
only differenco tha^^ho split up enurso of Reva in M e is tho ana 

1 ^ofjqrn- is a full or complete zimUe, L e. eiae in which the four 
rcqfusitc* gqRPf, OTTiT, arc all exprwod. 
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during Ojb rainy season )* Aa already paiuteij out, there iraa no 
special, suffieifnit ur BVen adequate ruiuoa fur the puet here ta 
refer tu the Vindhyna at all and much ksd tu AruarkanUik in 
particuiiiT {lud still btis to the river The Havji here, be it 

noted, need not have beeu deserLbed at aJl, but Koa been dragged 
in Momthow by way of aaimiJe. The inTerence tUut follawa la hard 
to roeiat^ Knlidl^ bad ou intimate p^^racnal knowledge of the 
Amarkontiik hill and partLouJafly those parts of it tiu-Dugb whinh 
noisily flow down the split-up atreama of the Itovg. Ilia constant 
or long aasoalatiijn with thla p^trL of ihi- country laituruLly created 
in the poet a fond aJfcctjon for it, which ofi^n found expreesiun in 
Ilia couipoaiiion, notwithatundiiig whether there was an adequate 
occaaion for it or not, 

(El Thonitgain, in the immediately following versa quoted 
above (Itagbu XVl-33 } K appeaia to notice a atnaUiah anered 
( nnnamed ) river in the VintLhyoa which Kuia is montionod to 
have croa^eij. We duaire tq draw attention t<} the epithet 
{pjiafijpi343'djn=^Howiiig towards west)^ used with Tcfeitmce to that 
if'rt^a or sacred rivulet. Now, obviously it was a matter of little 
ooDsequence wbather it flowed here to the west or oast or in any 
other direatiom Why should it have been mentioned at all? Is the 
detail wanttinly invented, and carelessly thrown in ? Or was it 
inserted to Euit the metre t None of these probabilities however 
atands to reason. Why and bow is it, then, that an obscure stream 
in the Vindhyaa ahooid find a mention, together with the direotiea 
of its Qurrent, w'hloh hardly mattered 1 According to us^ the emoJl 
word ^ STfnqirt ) containing an * insigniG.canb * detail, throws 
considerable light on tlie issue in question, particularly when 
considered along with other aircumstanccs pointed oat above. K 
knew the region around Amurkantak very well, through which he 
muse have often travelled and roamed for one reason or another 
—observing aighta and Bounds which were to be reflected and 
iinmortali&ed in hia aubsequeot writingB, 

5 

K&lldflsa orlgiDXUly belonged to Mihakosal, troni where he must have 
gone over to stay In UJJayinI: 

(A) Wc have b [ready arrlve^l at the conaluslon, in the 
foregoing pages, that K helurLgtKi to and rejidud in the Vindhyan 
rcgioEi, i. e. to the north or east of lLlv Nttriuadu. Bat, then, oe 


CXAIMS OF UJJAYINT 


2n 

the name VindJiyfi is generally uppltoable le the doiible riingo of 
rnanD tains of th^t namn, the Vindlijan region may be said to 
extend from end tn end or fmm SonroshtrA to Ctisba, i, o. to say 
over a longLii of about SOO milca, Qracalion. can tvo narrow dotm 
the cnuipaes ? Let tie make an cndoavoiir. As the first stop, we 
can very well leave out the region to tho west of Ujjaymi ag also 
on the other hanrlf the eastern territory beyond Eamgadh, for 
obviotw reasons. Considering together nil tho ronaons so far diseng^ 
eci!, we can fairly fix our ' searching-area ’ as lying in between 
njjaylni and Ramgndh. 

{ B) njjayini is often believed tn be his original hotne ( of 
coiUTfl wTthont any poBitivo proof) ehiefiy on the ground that 
except Alak^i which is of courco mythicah K nowhoro offers such 
fall and detailed desaription of any other eity^ But it is oquallj 
poesibla that K deBcribeg Ujjayini at such length { at any nito mt 5 iro 
fnlly than other oitJes)^ beeaiieo it was a fnmoua and finorishing 
Capital or centre and perhaps tho moat faaltJonahle matropolia of 
hia tiizioar and also for the odditiona] reason that in later life, after 
coining toUjjayini he might have Esttled there and th.ua heoomO 
& sort of permanent resided t of that city^ Then again, we have 
already shown, that had K belonged to Uj jay ini proper* them was 
no reason or possibility for him, in the natural eourse of even ts, to 
know tho Vindhynn region or hilb so minutely or to get an oppor¬ 
tunity to observe the fiaitra and fanna os also the topography of 
that region, and further to describe it all so fondly and faultle^ly 
os be boa done in his earliest effort and even in the 

more matured Meghadfita. The hypothesis also does not adequate¬ 
ly explain his intimacy with the Mala and AmaTkantek region. 
Besides, while tho charming and even gorgeouB description of 
Ujjayini* nndoubtediy Indicates the poot^e acquaintance with that 
city* yet it does not appear to contain that kind of uninistakable 
note of geunine affection or attachment, which wo might expect 
from a proud and perTnanent inhabitant of a particular ptara. 

The 'pompous^ and ^ofiluent* description, none tho less, appears 
to be more or Ica-^ foriiial, and even somewhat ^professional' or of 
a set typo—offorod or insorted more out of awe* respect or wonder 
rather than a feeling of genuine love or adniirateon. It laeka tho 
warmth of foGling* which springs from the heart. To tabo an 


]. Kllldisa ( Miroshi) p, 72. 
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iMUnce. . wMtem writor originaUy b«biiging to tho country.irfde, 
but who in Uier life baa seen or taken up naidence in a floarehing 
or luxurious metropoUa like London, Paris or Berlin, may and does 
offer fe his rrodors glamourous pen-pictures of those big cities. 
But that can hardly mean or prove that he was a native resident 
of the plaw which he so admirably describes. Thus, while it would 
be i»rfecUy legitimate to regard Ojjayini as KhlidSsa’s place of 
i^ncc wme time or the other, it is hardly justifiable to bold 

it WM also hifl native place, where he was bom or brought up 
amce boyhood* ® ^ 

If then Ujjayini was not Kalidasa's original homo, where did 
he come there from ? Evidently in search of bis homo we moat go 
east of Ujjayini. 

know, that Ramgadh-Ujjayini was a familiar route 
with our poet, which he knew very minutely. Wo can also legiU- 
mately infer on the basis of Rts. that K must have spent his child- 
hood days m a hilly tract around the Vindbya mountain. If we 
put these two things together, the conclusion which wo are driving 
at. « not very for off. The Ramgadh-RaUnpur-Amarfcantak area 
m Chhattisgod IS exacUy the sort of the hilly tract in the Vindhyan 
^lon, which wo are looking out for. It is foniUy described in 
Kts. It IS often alluded to in his other works. It is specifically 
deaenbod m the Meghaduta. It is the region, we are searching for. 

6 

The Mala eoontry was K's original home : 

pu ^ belonged to the Vindhyan region. Now, 

^e M^^ota route from Ranigndh to Ujjayini practically runs 
the whole length of that region, i e. alongside the northern range 
of that moimtam. It is, therefore, evident that K’s native place, 
which oyer it was, lay on or nearabont the route, described in his 
Me. Agamst this back-ground, would it not be reasonable and legiti- 
^te to expect our poet to refer to his native land, where he was 
^rn or ^ew up or resided in the early part of his life ? Consi¬ 
dering the human psychology «nd p.rticularly the emotional 
nature of ^ts m general, it appears highly improbable and even 
mTOnceivttble that K would forget or would not care to m.lr^ a 
referenw to his home-province, especiaUy when it lay on the route 
which he was out to describe in great detail Would bo not at 
least just record its name f 



MENTION AND NON-MEJiTION 
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On the ronto from R to U, X roakos a mention of three 
cwnntrica only ( 1) Ma’a (2 ) D^iiarna nml ( 3 ) JrOrt/i.t The last 
two names are to be rejected for reasons already discossocL 3Ioro> 
over» as for ZJnsd^na, wc do not find any other reference to this 
country. It Is not moutloned anywhere in the other works of the 
poet, and significantly enough, not oven In his historical dramas 
Mhidvikd, wherein his hero Agnimitra figium as the king of that 
country. The only reasonable probability or solution, therefore, 
with which we are olft, is the Mhla land. It was known in X*a timee 
as the Mila country (Janapada 3Io. v. 16) where, as the 
poet knew well, the agricultural population was dependent on time¬ 
ly rains for a good crop. The M&Ia Janapada in X’s times was a- 
' part of what was formerly known as Mah^osal or Dak^na Koaal. 

7 

Poet s two-fold object In prescribing the southward as also the 
westward detour : Visit to Uhla and Ujjayinl: 

The object underlying the circutious or the diverting route 
in Me right from the start viz. R, appears to be two-fold. The 
first or initial detour is via iMhla land, which was to the south. 
Secondly, further on in v. 27, we learn of the additional object, viz. 
of visiting U. Thus Ujjayini and Mhla are the two places in the 
journey, for the sake of which the straight or direct route was to 
be departed from. We suggest that those two places—for which 
K goes out of his way-exactly represent the two points, which 
are symbolic, as it wore, of the tw*o different phases or stages in 
our poet's life. The Mala country was his original homo. There¬ 
from ho went over to Ujjayini, the capital of Avantis—probably 
by the same route subsequently dosonbod in the MeghodOta. The 
one represents the land of his birth while the other, the field of 
his subsequent activity or career. 

To sum up : K's writings evince a fond intimacy with the 
Vindh^Ti region. His dseenptions (R to U) ore precise, clear, signi¬ 
ficant and deliberate. Detour via 3iaia shows his obvious partia¬ 
lity. Besides, would not any poet mention his native land, if he 
could ? Chbattiegad, known as Mkla to K. was his home. 

1 It is ugnificont tbst K docs not mention the country, or word 
Milava. which be certainly would have used, had the word been then in vogue. 
The word actually came to be used only after 2ad or 3rd century A. D. 
and not before. 
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KALrD^SA 

FIXED DPON HIS ROUTE IX Me. 

k*ntak, Mila'wo^Idte'l^n^'n'^ Am»r. 

or Uie region to the eouth or nootli-eaet 

the dirtricu of Bilaapur and Ravnm- etl, “'”P"®*”8 

K'a time, as ,ho m.i ?">>“% known in 

have acqnired the name k»« ^ '"“7 

known as the region of lism^a v^” traditionally 

i“ • tray, the po^wL free rT \ ’r.nderings. ) Now. 

for his clood. Rut obviously thf 3om of'ch ,7^ 

n'rpii7::r'm^r''t ^ 

•e'f-St have taebM^O^liTS“ ■*“* >>>■”• 

K tn.?a'b\‘'Am":id"1,e w" 

ia the oloud to proceed I K 7 I” which direction 

the cloud straiJT^the 

rl> AllahatS!'!^ ” ^ 

About it He dearrMl ^^bably ho did not oven think 

rnatter th.Utt:n^m7eKT‘^ ronto. no 

the reasons |t“‘ 

«I«the Und-ronto in those tto^ weirl -r®® that it was 

connecting Mahakoeal with \r«i ’ i ^ b> the people. 

Mandoaar DeJhi r**r*in i proceeding to the north via 

rmr 

Amarkantak m.,e • ® straight from Ramgadh to 

of thr^i; ;rw*rH ‘ “* 7*'“' »"* 

of AntarkaLk VidTriTm 't“ 

•Table div.;i‘-.'^t!:.;?isTt: 1^1 r"-“ »»““• 

proposition for KiklidAn . i ^ * became a pretty awkward 
«»dh i e oxHft 1 * u’ ’ actually to the south of R m- 

Slila de& in his nicttire '““‘‘J ““her justiBably inci ude the 

or bypassing L dear hom°'i“7‘‘7*^' “f •*oIading 

7P«««ng in. dear home.land. He was in a Bx and his positZ 
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b&carxie vary much like bis oiirn Duly ante—in the Jlfth Act oF his 
finest pley—whoj afier b ikuiitAl^ presented herself before him 
in bis DDnrt, wus at his crid^ nod could neither accept nor 

abandon her : 

^ siTTn^ ^ ^HH ird ( 

Eventually KAlidfisa did find a way out. Ha bit upon & bappj 
(winpromise-a sort of gctdea mean between tbe two impoaafble 
poBiticns, He decided to allow the cloud to visit the Mhia eouDt^ 
but only ^ a little * i. e. partially ( ) and theroalter 

(4%’N td*) make it ataoee turn round ^li% of Y) and come 

back again L e. towards north t till’d I**!) to reach Antar- 
kantak. Thus did the detour for the sake of although short, 
serve the double purpose In view. The deviation a^oa now negli¬ 
gible and ndthJn limita, while tke poet could also bring in hij M^la 
within the picture. Probably, that was the reafion why K catild 
not do full juBtieo to his homo-region and detjcribo it to hiB heaxt^a 
content any more than devoting one single verse. None the leas^ 
the brief reforence does not fail to betray a certain warmth uf 
feeling. In the projectad journey of the cloud IChlidhsa did 
manage tq include both the ooinitrjes^Mhla and Avonti—the DOO 
which he come from and the other which he BtibBequentJ 3 ’ settled in,. 

EIISLOVEOFTHE HOME-LAND 

It was probably in this very region around Romgadb bills that 
H oom posed bis mnnortol Megbodfito, or, at least u major portion 
of it, as averred by on old tradition* which still Ungers in those 
ports of the country. He knew and was familleLT with this part- 
since childhood. That is why KMidhsa gooa out of his way. That 
is why KAlid&sa makes the cloud of his own creation go out of its 


1 n has aljEady been shown in Cb. ] and 111 that Lq v. 16 

goes more suitably with 3n^ father lium TFriiT, as V. St. and io 
tuasy Olliers cchhIitmj (i. t a little. ) 

2 also, from the caatext. wouEd nine thefeafier rather 
towards west. 

S V'b Sfqirq Tlf% presupposes M^a to the south. Then again, in bis 
ceadins, doe* mean ihertartcr. Apart from liiai, even ( again > 

ijq' by itscir,. also appetua to pressuppose Mila to the south. 

4. See page 152, 
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wmy. Thia is the secret behind the mention of the ' mystorioos * 
M&la and the othera-ise unaccounUble diversion for its soke. One 
is tempted to conclude that the fond, deliberate, uncalled for, and 
•even * unnecessary * allusion of the poet to that dry and insignifi* 
•cant tract is reminiscent of his past associations and ac<]aaintance 
-with that part of the country. It appears to betray the love and 
lively romembranoe of his original homo*. The reason is obvious. 
It is the same, as embodied in the well-known saying : 

We ore here reminded of the famous lines of Sir Walter Scott*— 

Breathes there the man with soul so dead 
Who never to himself hath said 
Thia is my own, my native land ! ” 

Whose heart hath ne’er within him burned. 

As home his footsteps he hath turned 
From wanilering on a foreign strand ! 


Much more would the feeling of atUchmont or longing be, for 
one’s native land, in the cose of a person of poetic temparament 
or of highly sonsitivo and enStured mind. In prescribing a detonr 
via Mkla, wo do discern a purpose. Wo can almost read between 
the lines. It is suggestive of inhabitiveness. It is love for the 
borne land. It is memory, sweet memory, awakened memory. It 
is fond atachment and fascination for the native land, clamouring 


for on outlet. 


1 ( Rhetorical Recollection ) was a fa^urite fig ure of 
•peechwilhK. It 1, Iho, ddined 

K. P 10 XllI of Raghu. from beginninf to end. abounds in dclightlUl 

insurer the said figure of speech. The poet describes Ibere, rem^ 

kable skill and subtlety, the feclinp and emotions of Rima, when he sees the 
umc old famiUar palccs. Would such a poet lose tn opportunity, if be geu 
one, to deicribe the places, which he himself once lived in and loved 7 

2 One’s mother as aslo the mother-land is even dearer (lit. greater ) 


than the heaven itsdf. 

3 Sir Walter Scotfs * patriot * may not be so much up or in evidence 
today, in the present age of confused loyalties and in the mo^ * one a^ 
indivisible * world of collapsing barriers. But he was certmnly alive a^ 
ubiquitous in the good old days-as be is even U^y, ind as Ik will ever 
so long as the human nature remains what it is-in the sense of a citizen who 
intinctively leanw to 1 jvc and adore his home-land, with which he is bound 
tip by a thousand ties, memories and assod ations. 
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In the Meghaddta. wherein he was free to choose his own 
topography, K^d&sn yet selected one which he did, evidently for 
reasons stated above. One can imagine how eagerly and dehght* 
fatly he mnk ha^ seized and ntOised the opportonliy to decribe 
the region, which was his happy home in younger days, the ^ plea¬ 
sant memories of which o^nst have been cheriihed^by him for 
ever, even long after he might have left his honra in Mah&kosal 
for Uj jay ini 



CHAPTER VIll 


RAMTEK AND OTHER THEORIES 

We hay* jUI along eonoentratod in thi, treatiw on oiUblishine 

Raragttdb a« the ESmngiri in Kalidisn'e Meghjxlata becaoeo tW 

!I!-^ ? "oa°«tioa. Bnt 

onU be in tbe fitness of things, and perhaps in a way oyen 

necaf^ry at thisalago, to notice in briofhow tho other nrotioied 

dralt with first and more fully, beeauae it is tho oldest claimant in 
the field, was generally supported by all nptij now as tho most 
hksly or place, obvionely because it had no serious rival so 
far. Restated in the introdnotion. eiaeo the pnblioation of the 
Sb tb<^ m Marathi, general oonsensns of opinion in Mahara. 

_ irond m favour of Ramgadh. The reader will teoall hero the ^ 
teste or criete.™ i^Ul) whieb wo had formulotod and utiti^ 

mohrfto‘“'™ -pply the same tesla to 

each of the lemainiiig conlostantsfor the title, and soe how they Duo. 

RAMTEK 

L DeseripUen ; Evidently this small hill near Nagpnr does 
not answer to the dosoription in Mo. It falls far short. Hamtek 
fa a small, d^fi,h and unassuming hill ( height not more than 
^1. from to. ^und<). Moreover this hill is a flat-topped one, 
•cirt^r a peak, river or rivulet. Ko mineral wet paints or 
are found here. Similarly one does „ot erpoot a toiekT^y 

pwticnlarly in the dth 
^ 2’ wtootod at a distance of only three miles 

from Wandard han, the toon capital of tho Fakhtatos. 

1 linperuil ood Disihct Gazcitccn. ~ ' 
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U utin bo reartilj doon what contraat poor RiTiitek presenta, 
when campiirod ^rith K‘a totally diffaront pioturo of Rama^ri: 
Tall. LmpoeLng^ towering paok^ spring, river, mioorfil paiats, thick 

ahariy fnreat ( ^ ). FljJ^i- 

culiirly Lb'S ftbsenM of p^sak appenfiii to be ii dcoigiTe factor ioiid 
wotild prove most iat^l to tire Ramtek ideiitificfirtion. 

II. LocaUen : According to Meghaduta, the Ramagiri wtia 
situated on the t'a^navlUn roafce of Rama and SUh i. a ho coo whore 
in the Xfandyk&nipya foreat, (^^n Td-i^* 3l1%^ V and 

cFnir T V- 1). The anu-ieiLt coTnineaL-atora have apecL- 

£oal]y [iientioned this looatioa^. As ohoii'm nlroady in Ch. Hj 
RADia'e route {even aoconling to h. 1 lay towards south frOM 
Praysg ( Alfflhabnd J to Paiiehiivati at BhiuiraDhalara. But apart 
from that. Ramtok near Nagpur being in Vldarbba could not be 
in the Dondukarapya foroat. The eonntry and kingdom of 
Vidurbha was well known from tho Rhinayapa timea. In fact, the 
ruling family of Yidarbha was connected with that of Rhma by 
matrimonial ftlliance. The wife of Mma^a grandfather Raghn 
WDB a Vitlarhhft Frinoasa {Ragbuvamia VI.J. K him seif deBoribea 
the Vidarbha country as flourishing and in asTinemt circum- 
atances 3nTt Ibidl, Vidarbha and Ramtek 

thereforo obvi jualy cinnot have been meludsd in the Danda^* 
tapya forest. Ramtek caimot claim or eateblish any connection 
with the Vanavlwji route oa known to the ancients and in parti- 
cnlar to Kalidflsa. There Is no poat or current tradition to that 
effect either* 

^ nr. IdcnilflcaODn cf places in the neigh bo arhood of Khmagiri : 
The firet three places montioneri tie. Mala, the AmrakOta hill and 
the Bcattercd Reva, if correctly identified, can determine the 
location of RSinngiri as nho the tonlo of the cloud* { For our 
identification of these places and the roBsoning thoreof, see Ch. III). 
We have seen that Mala ksetro was to the south of Ramagiri. 
Tlien again, the idontificatiDn of Amrakute with Amarkontok 
completely destroyoa Ramtek* The difficnltios of Ramtek in thia 
respect are many and inBunnountahln i The Mala k^etra will 
baTB to ha placed in or near Nagpur itoelf 1 Fuithor on, if the 

1 rays, TTTri»rf^: I So also do oiady others 

(SceCKI). 

M..I5 
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olond is to wheel back from the Nagpur region and proceed 
towards noth, there is no hill, and much less an imposing one like 
the Amarkuta of Kklidksa. to be encountered for a considerable 
distance ( about two to three hundred milee) till we reach the 
Satpura range on the southern bank of the Narmada. But the 
topography in Me. requires and presupposes that Amarku^ hill 
could be reached just after and near the M&Ia ksotra. Lastly, 
the shattered or scattered scone of the river Narmada (v.lO ) can 
only be located in the Amarkantak range. Now, amongst the 
supporters of Ramtek, there are two different schools or rather 
ways of interpreting the direction and route of the cloud. Wilson 
holds on to Amarkantak, but that means turning to the east 
from R—which direction is absolutely unwarranted, hiiraahi 
tries to take the cloud across the Narmada near Hoshagabad i e. 
on the plain ground, where the river can never be shatterod or 
scattered as on a hill ! 

IV. The direction of the cloud's Journey : We have already 
shown, how the direction of the cloud in tlie intended journey 
from Rhmagin to Amrokd^ was first to the south, then a little 
towards west, and then again back towards north ( Ch. Ill ). 
This direction and route totally rule out the Ramtek hypothesis. 
In fact, this is perhaps the most crucial and most convincing teat 
of all. Ramtek miserably fails on that score and consequently 
must be set aside as a gross misfit. We shall, however, proceed 
to show in brief, by the method of rtdudio ad abturduMt how the 
direction and route of the cloud, as suggested by !llirashi and 
Wilson respectively, are not only unauthorized and incorrect but 
inconsistent and improbable (See Miraahi's map on the next page, 
which we have reproduced from his rescent booklet on the subject). 

Mirashi’s route is hit by the following positions:— 

(1) Miraahi's Mkla land, placed near Shooni Chhapara, is 
much too distant viz. about 50 miles to the north from Ramtek. 
But Me would rather have it much oloeer—in fact, adjacent to R. 

(2) Mlraahi tries to connect Amarvada with AmrakiiU, and 
quite arbitrarily places the latter near the former place. But 
Amarvada is the name of a village and has nothing to do with 
Amrakdta which represents a mountain. 

(3) Miraahi's Amrakute is not fixed. He only vaguely sngge- 
■ts that some hiH in the Satpura range may be regarded as Amra* 
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He does not give any reasons why Shooni-Chhapra shonld 
be considered os MAla, or why some hill from the Salpura range is 
to be regarded os the AmrakOU. Tacitly assuming, as he does, 
the identity of Ramtck as well as the northward journey of the 
cloud therefrom, he goes on to fix the places in question as would 
suit his fond hypothesis. Thus instead of locating R from adjoin¬ 
ing places, he proceeds to determine those places on the basis of 
Ramek, which he takes for granted. 

(4 ) Mirashi’s AmrakuU is reached immediately after turn¬ 
ing to the west 1 According to v. 16, howe%'cr, AmrakCto is to bo 
reached only after going to the west and north. 


I 


J 



Mirtuhi't map : eUfufft route from Ramtek to Ujjayini 

( 5 ) The Narmada, which Miradhi’s cloud would cross, is near 
about Hoehangabad. The river cannot become shattered or sca¬ 
ttered on plain ground 1 The scene described by the poet is cm the 
Vindhyan hill 

(6) Coming from south and approaching Vidisha, Mirashi's 
cloud can reach the river Vetravati, even before it gets into that 
renowned city. The order of places in Me however is the other 
way round L e. Vidisha first and Vetravati thereafter. This posi¬ 
tion in Me presupposes the cloud advancing from the west ( L e. 
Ramgadh) and not from south ( Ramtek ). 
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( 7 ) If wc accept Mirashi's route, it remains unexplained why 
the cloud aboukl be made to go to Vidiaba at all. Why not 
etroight on to Djjayini f 

Now Wilson*8 route becomes impossible for the following 
reasons : 

( A ) Ramtek to Amarakantak becomes an easterly route I 
Buv Me nowhere mentions it. 

( B ) While proceeding eastward from Ramtek, one actually 
comes across some streams of the Narmada even before reaching 
Amarkantak or even &Ialda (i. e. Mhia ). But the cloud has to 
visit hrst the Mila land, then Aramkuta, and only thereafter the 
river Narmada. 

V. The direetioo of the Monsoon clouds : The rain-bearing 
olonds, while going from southern region to the north, do not move 
or travel across the Vindhya rango at all ( SceCh. Ill). If thje 
test is to be applied, Ramtek is ruled out. 

VI. The evldeoce of tradition and Archaeology : It is true 

that on the top of the Ramtek hill,' there are temples dodi> 
cated to Rima, Laxman and Siti, but they evidently appear to 
have been built in recent times. ( There are also many other small 
temples and cfhts or sacred places on the hill ). There are a 
number of Rima temples however, erected siuoe anctent times, in 
all the parts of the country. There is no evidence to show whether 
this hill in former times possessed any temples or was known as the 
* hill of R&ma', and particularly so in the times of Eilid&sa* 
There is an inscription on stone embedded in the inner wall of 
one of the temples, which is supposed to belong to the 13th 
century. The inscription refers to a king Eamacandra in the 
Y&dava family, who is now identified as Rkmadeor&o Yhdva of 
Paulatabad, the contemporary of the groat saint Dnyknedwara. 
It should be remembered that this record gives Sinduragiri and 
Tapamgiri as the names of this plaoe. An insoriptional record of 
Pravarsena II, known as Rtddhapur plates, was found near 
Amaravati in Berar. It is urged that the expression 
WrfRT. found therein refers to Ramtek. But the 

inference is hardly justifiable. This point will be discussod lattw* 
on. Thus, the antiquity of the place at the most cannot bo carried 
much beyond the 13th century. But even that is not very impor- 
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tant. What is most pertinont to our inquiry is, whether the place 
was associated, or rather known to be associated, or even mistaken 
ly taken to be associated for the matter of that, yith the actual 
residence of R&ma and^ith during their banishment, as required 
by K’s famous references and 

5%tr. No such evidence, oven that of a faint tradition, is forth¬ 
coming. On the other hand, as already shown, there is ample 
evidence to believe that the banished Prince of Ayodhya never 
passed, or was never taken to have passed, through the flourishing 
Vidarbha oounry which never was a port and parcel of the 
Dandakhran3ra. While the existence of a tradition may not be 
conclusive, its absence does provide a sort of negative evidence, by 
no means insignificant. 

Thus the supposititious Ramtek does not stand any of the 
tests, essential for the purpose. Even supposing for the soke of 
argumemt. that Ramtek in older days was at any time actually 
known by the name Rkmagiri, it is evident that it cannot be 
identical with Kklidk^a's Rkmagiri in MegbadOta. The Ramtek 
hill, which inter alia cannot be topographically justified, must 
stand rejected. 

Prof. V. V. Miroshi, the ardent supporter of the Ramtek 
identification, bad championed for long his causa in various arti* 
clea,^ perhaps as best as it could be done. Evantuolly in my 
Marathi work upholding Rarogadb, it became necessary for me to 
meet his arguments and show that the position taken by him was 
nntenable. The Nagpur scholar, however, in retaliation has brought 
out a booklet, intending to prop up Ramtek again and rebut my 
objections against it. He reiterates his onoe refuted arguments 
and conclusions almost verbatim, and curiously enough, with the 
some zest and insistence as before. Articles still continue to flow 
from Prof, hlirosbi’s pen in various periodicals, attacking Ramgodh 
And defending Ramtek. Hence it has become necessary to notice 
his arguments once again, although in brief. Prof. Blirashi’s 
various arguments along with our refutation are being tendered 
hereunder. (Page rofercnces below, to Miroshi's above mentioned 
Marathi work. ileghadOtaiil liamagiri AtUuU Ramtek, published in 
December 1958 ). 

1 Some of them arc collected and printed in bis Satuhodhan-mukta> 
Vali, Part I. 
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Prof. Mibashi’s Aroituen't No. 1 

Romtck mnst be regarded aa tolerally tall or tall enough, be^ 
cauae its height ta !508 ft., aa shown in the survey—maps ( by 
Govt, of India). 

Refutation 

In my Marathi work, one of my gronnds in attacking Ramtek 
was that it is a small, dwarfiah hill, measuring not more than about 
£00 ft. in height. Miraahi now attempts to counter it by quoting 
from the official measurements. But the make-believe is hardly 
fair and will not convince anyone. The figure 1508, which he 
quotes in retaliation, is deceptive and misleading. That is given 
in the official maps, as is customary, to show the height from sea* 
kvti. The actual height of Ramtek, however, firom the ground or 
foot of the hill is not more than 500 ft. only. The height of Nag¬ 
pur itself and the surrounding region (including Ramtek) is 
already about 1000 ft. from sea*lovel! It needs hardly be pointed 
out that what b pertinent in the present case b tlie height of the 
hill from the ground and not from the aea'level. W’hon a poet, or 
anyone for the matter of that, repeatedly describes a hill or a 
mountain as lofty, imposing etc., does he thereby refer to or cont¬ 
emplate its height from the sea-level ? 

ABauMCNT No. 2 

Ramtek b a very ancient place and known since ancient times 
as the sacred place of Rftma. Similarity between the two words 
Ramtek and Rfimagiri b evident. There b no other ancient or 
sacred place in thb region which may resemble in name with 
Bkmagiri. Hence modern Ramtek b ancient Rkmagiri. 

Refutation 

There b no evidence to show that Ramtek b an ancient pbee 
nor b there any evidence to show that it was a sacred place or 
the hill of Rhma, before the 11th or 12th century. As for simi- 
brity, there b none between the two words tek and giri. The 
common term Rama, which b found in both the words, cannot 
carry us very for. There b a strong tendency in thb country to 
name the places after R4ma, and a considerable number of them 
may be found all over Indb, like Rampur, Ramnogar, Ramtappa, 
Ra m g h al ( valley), Ramtekri (hill), Ramnadi, Ramgadh and so 
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on. On tha ooxitrary, phoneticuUy Raingndh in neatBr to RamagM 
than Rttmtek, Bssidea, aa fllroFtdy pom tod out^gin ia often fauad 
ehangod for Efadft* To cito an ingtanco frorci Me. itself^ Devagiri 
in V. 42 ia the moiiem Devagadh. { Other oxatnpl&g are: — 

and ). 

Ineidentolly one important fact may noted tn this connection. 
From MiiPAahi ^rt book [p. 1), Hamtek nppoara to be the name of the 
TiUtige or toiim altaated at the foot of hill and not that of the 
hill itaoif. The Mahonubha^a maauscrrpt of the 13th eentnty;. refers 
ring to this hill and qooted by Mirashi in parts, nowhere meations it 
09 Kojntek. It pidy refers to a certain tomple of Ra,ina on the hill. 
Ae noted before, the Bakbarof Bhosalaa of Nagpur (iStli century} 
refers to it only as Ramaksbetra but not Ramtok. The Yada^a 
inHcrlption on the hill apecifically reoordfl and f% 

or OB being its two nampa. The expression f^R^- 

^ occuring therein ( and not TTiTf’T^ ) obvioualy is not a 
proper name but only a dsacriptive phraso. It is evidently need 
there to denote that God Rama blesseg this pkoo just as many 
other deities are similarly mentioned to do. Thus the name 
Ramtek as applied to the ball appoats to be of Tory recont origin, 
and as the name of the town also, it does not seem to be 
Tory old* 

AaouME:!![T No. 3 

Bright red stones are found in abundance on the Ramtek 
bill. They glitter particularly when newly broken and look blood 
red when ennrays Bbins upon Lhom. Theao rod stonos represent 
the UT^rPTa which Yaksa k described to have used in V. 102. 
(Miraahi now BUggosta rod earth of chalk, riTdt p, 42. found 
hero. ] 

Rktutatios 

^T^rPT cart neither be rod stone nor red earth. Khlid&sa often 
need this word ^n^tT^T nr which meaua a ' mineral * wot 

paint^ usually found in bilU. StDues„ howsoever rod they may 
look, can hardly be a oubstitutto for wot paints which were 
needed by the Yak^ to paint the likonessos of hia boloTed, The 

1 mm: 3 Alio see Kt 1-4. 

Kilid£sA has actually used the word (neamng wet or rolher fluid 

paints-Jbid. l~7. 
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tn Me do and moat moan the mineral wet paints ( red, 
white, blade etc. ) such as are to be actually found on the Ram* 
gadh hill evea to*'iay (83e Ch. Ill ). 

Aboumeitt No. 4 

The inscription in the times of the Vftk&toka Prince Pro vara* 
sena II (known as ^ddhapur plates, found in the village of that 
name in Amraoti District ) recorrJs donation by his mother 
Prabhkvati Gupta. It starts with the words 

That means it was issued * from the feet of the 
Lord of Rhmagiri. * VAkl^takas ruled over Vidarbha. No other 
place except Ramtek is to found in Vidarbha to day, the name of 
which can be shown to be so similar or akin to that of RftmagirL 
Hence Ramtek is identical with the RAmagiri mentioned in the 
inscription, and also with the R&magiri of K&lid&sa Epigraphi* 
cal evidence is and must be considered as of first-rate impor¬ 
tance. With a view to support this proposition still further, the 
Professor goes on merrily to build up the following theory : 

K was a court-poet of Candraguta II, whose daughter Prabhk- 
vati Gupta was given in marriage to the VAkktaka Prince Rudrosen 
n, who ruled over Vidarbha with Nandivardhana as its capital. 
Due to the promaturo death of Rudraaen, Prabhhvati assumed 
the responsibilitiee of the Government and acted as a regent dur¬ 
ing the minority of her son Pravarsen 11. Candrogupta deputed 
some of his officers to Vidarbha to assist Prabhftvati in her one¬ 
rous duties. K was one of them. K thus naturally got an oppor¬ 
tunity to stay in Vidarbha. As the Ramtek hill (the then R&ma- 
giri) is situated at a distance of only a few miles from Nandiva- 
rdhan, the old capital of V&kStakas, K must have visit^ it often 
and there it was that K got the brilliant idea or inspiration for 
bis Meghaddta. Hence, it is not surprising if K has chosen and 
described the Ramtek hill as the Rkmagiri in bis Me. 

RwrCTATlON 

The word * Rtkmsgiri * in the said inscription is regarded by 
Prof. Mirashi as the mnin prop or even os a trump-card. In fact, 
this argument is the burden of his song. Uia contention, there¬ 
fore, must be dealt with rather exhaustively. It would bo well to 
enter a canal bore against the danger of accepting theories, how¬ 
ever ingenious, attractive or even plausible, without positive proof. 
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In the first place it ia pmblematto whether K flonrished in the 
fourth century. For ought we know, ho may have lived in the 
first century B. C. ns welL It is not yet proved beyond doubt that 
he actually belonged to the Court of Candragupta II, and much 
less that ho actually served the Gupta king in the capacity of an 
able diplomat or administrator. Literary oxcellonce and statosraan* 
ehip gonorally do not dwell together oven as in the case of Shri 
and Saraawati as mentioned by the poet himsolP in one place. 

The present theory, however, presupposes without any justi¬ 
fication or data that, K in addition to his poetical qualities also 
possessed diplomatic skill and administrative capacity, and that 
too, to sneh a degree that his master Cunilraguta II should think 
of lending the services of this poet-cura-diplomat to his daughter 
Prabhakvati during her supposed embarassment. The theorist is 
trying to moke bricks without hay. The proposition, to say the 
least, puts a heavy strain on the reader’s imagination, and in the 
absence of positive proof sounds highly improbable and is a diffi¬ 
cult pill to swallow. 

Then again, it is extremely doubtful whether the word Rkma- 
giri in the inscription, found at ^ddhapur in Aroraoti District, 
refers to Ramtek at all Mirashi tacitly assumes that the place 
(Blunugiri of the inscription ) must be taken to be in Vidarbha,— 
which is wrong. It was customary in those days for members of 
the Royal family to visit the sacred places even outside their 
territory and make their grants from there. Numerous inscrip- 
'tional records are in evidence to prove the fact. Now is it not 
probable that there may have been other hills known in those 
days as Ramagiri or the hill of Rkma ? Can anybody vouchsafe 
today that in the times of Kftlid&sa or Prabhkvati there did not 
exist any other Kkmagiri either in Vidarbha itself or throughout 
the whole country ? Besides, what guarantee or evidence is there 
to show that Ramrek was then known as RAmagiri 1 

Then the ProfeSSwr presumes that * the Lord of R&magiri * in 
the inscription meant Rkma or Ramacondra and further argues 

1 Raghu VI. 29. Abo CT. Kilidsia’s own saying : 

STROf l Ks IIL 28. 

Generally speaking, the combination of various virtues or qualities, is 
rarely to be found in one person,—particulariy those, which arc incompatible 
wUh each other. 
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that only liis padnkaa (anti not Ilia fnll ioiA^ ) wore installed 
thore (nt Knmtek J for woffidiip 1 Hut^ the oatounding propofli- 
tiou is ndTanced ’nitbout any busia or proof wbAtswver. First of 
aJIt thare is notliing to abow who was the prosidiTig doity of 
giri ^ Mirjmhi hiniftslf contends that PrabJifivEiti wiie a deTOteo of 
Vispu as seen from another jnscription, which begiM aftw her 
salutation to ViSiiii. Oa hia own showing therefore, the Lord of 
Bfimagiri may be Vi^u as welL But that does not snit bim» 
Miraabi wants to connect tho^a *feet of the Lord of BSinngin* 
with K’s allusion in Mo vis. wtEN#: aff^ etcr But we eh all 
difcuBS the otter impeasibllity of aaoh a propositron a Utter later* 
hiiraBbi wants na to believe [ 1 ) that Ra-mtek ia identical with 
Hkmagirt i { 2 ) that Lhsro was here a tomple on Eamtok even Ln 
the 4th centniy; {3 ) that ihia teinplo conLained only the ^Mukas 
of Rama land not the full image); (4) that only the padukfta 
hero ware worshipped in the times of the VMiStftkafl; t ^ ) that 
the in the inscription repreaenta the two stone paduldi 

of the Lord of Rimagiri; and that { fl) Prabh&vati Gupta isaiiad 
her grant from bora. 

None of these propoaitiona however can bo substantiated qn 
the etrength of the dahions inscription, jib ahown ahqve. 

But the real point ia different altogether* We wish to emphn- 
Bisa bore, that even if wo were to accept all the reasoning of Prof. 
Miraflhi in thia conteEt as valid, even then his pnrpase is not 

1 S. R. Tifcckar hai Eqjresscd Ibc that the word Rjmaem in *ho 
itucnpiion docs not terer cimer to a hill or ea'cn to a licily but Ih^ it mn/ Iw 
the nnm a of a giTi Of soHvi (laict). He also points out that ooc 
H mMtioned at the end as a mnscnecr^which nJime appears to be umitsr to 
ProE Mlrajhi of course contenis this view. One thing how¬ 
ever may be pobitcd out here in support of Shri Tikehar^s coolecturo. Sinm* 
p;]y enough this a ward of PmbbavBlI does not mention the anciifii of cloneei 
at fth This is very surprising and looks oJnuMi impossiblo. The record 
purporiA to denote certain lands lo Bnbmins ol and belong-' 

ing to A ift^ Can it be that a person by name TIRI^iIt was the re* 

bgious head of the group of those QrahiulDs? That may paniaJly explain 
why tbc denees were not mentioned. 

It may further be painted out that the phrase h used wiib 

rcfcreuce to a living person also. 

^'T^TTfiT M. Bh. Adiparvan 96*15* 
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served. Ramtek still romaina unproved. Let os nauume for argo- 
ment’a sake that Ramtek was in the 6th century known as RA^ 
girl. But the difficulty is that it cannot be the Rimagiri of Kkh- 
diaa, as described in his MeghoilQta. Let us suppose that the 
V^kfitaka queen Prabh&vati went to Ramtek and from there 
issued her grant under notice, from * the feet of the Lord of Rfima- 
giri * i e. to say from the feet of the image of R&ma installed 
there. And yet it is not enough. There are other prerequisitee. 
Kftlidftsa provides us with two unmistakable pointers in 
aif^ and It is abundantly clear that the 

poet was referring to a hill, which in his mind was oonnected-not 
with the feet of an idol of Rama nor his padukas (Pair of carved 
stone steps ) but with his actual foot-prints i. e, to say where ho 
had come and sUyed and moved about along with Sita during his 
banishment. Wo have seen that Ramtek in Vidarbha oonnot lie 
on the Vanavasa route of Rama and as such could never have 
afforded shelter to R^ma and Siia during their exile. And 
hence even if we concede that Ramtek is the Ramagirt of Prablia* 
vati’s inscription, it is certainly not the Ramagiri of Kalidasa's 
Meghaduta. Merely because the word Ramagiri is found in the 
inscription, it is hardly scientific to start proclaiming to the world 
that Kalidasa's Ranmgiri is found. It is still more undesirable 
to be adamant about it. Epigraphy is not everything. An ins- 
criptional record, with all its utility, has its own limitations and 
it is evident that it con bemused, only subject to other considera* 
lions. Unfortunately the Professor loses sight of the fact, that in 
addition to the name R&magiri, MeghadOta lays down important 
historical and topographical clues or characleristics. On oonaido- 
ring them Ramtek fails, inspite of its supposed mention in 
Prabhkvati's inscription. 

Incidentally, a small but significant point may be mentioned 
here. If, as Miraahi would have us believe, Kklidksa was f amiliar 
with the Ramtek hill because of his visits to that place, this fact 
goes much against his own theory. For, in that case, wo can 
confidently say that K is not at all describing the Ramtek hill in 
Ids Mo 1 If he had in mind Ramtek for his R&magiri, and wanted 
to describe it, it does not need much of imagination to see that 
K, in that case, would have given us a totally defferent picture of 
the hilL 
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Lastly, wo have to point oat that the Rdniagiri of Prabbd- 
vati’a inscription may well be our Ramgadh hill in Madhya 
Pradesh. The Balaghat^ inscription of the Vfik&taka Prince 
Prithvisena n records that the ruler of Mahdkosal (along with 
those of M&lava and Mekhala oounliioa) was a fondatory of his 
father Narendrasena* ( son of Pravarasena IT). Thus in the tiroes 
of Pravarasena II and his mother Prabh&vati, the Vftkfitakas may 
fairly be presumed to bo the overlords of the region of MahMcosal 
i. e. motlem Chhattisgad. 

If Hamgadh situated in Mah&kosal was then renowned and hold 
sacred as the hill of Rimn, which it must have been, it is possible- 
nay, even very probable, that the religious-minded V^ital^ queen 
Prabh&vati should pay a visit to it. 

If so, the R&magiri referred to in her inscription beginning 
with <IWpir<Wir*i»i: ‘TTT^^?r is evidently our Ramgadh hilL 

Abocmkkt Xo. 5 

The Ramtek hill is to bo indentified with the ^haivala ( 
mountain of R&mftyapa described therein as the southern limit of 
the Dandakarpya forest ( ). As &mbuka was 

practising penance on that hill, R&ma came there and killed him. 
This explains KftUd&sa^s description viz« etc. 

RKrUTATIOH 

The argument should not have been advanced at all. For his 
proposition and the name !^aivala, Mirashi relies on two obscure and 
dubious manuscripts of a much later date, the historical worth of 
which is highly questionable. The inherent improbability of Ram¬ 
tek being identical with ^vala* is much too glaring and patent. 
Among other things, the l^vala mountain, which repreaents 
the southern limit of D forest, obviously cannot be so close to the 
Vindhya, it*8 northern limit. It may be recalled th.vt the Yodava 
inscription on the hill, which refers to it as ^rTHlfT or 
does not mention the name ^aival at all. Moreover the ^mbuka 
incident occurs at the fdg-end of the K&ma story i. o. in the last 
Chapter ( j of Rftro&ysna^ and doee not pertain to the 

1 Tfac districis of Bolaghal and Bhaodara actually fuimcd port of the 
Vikitaka territory. ( Miraihi p. 54 ). 

3 For our identificatian of Mount ^vala with the Nagariuoa bills 
In Andhra, see Ch. II. 
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Vanftvfca perioiL Bama alont Lb desscribed to tmTie coma for 
kiUiiig Sambok and woa not aocompfiDiofl by Si ta. During that 
pariod of tiioe.poor Sitfi* * disoarHed by R&mft, vvaa patting up with 
hex two sona in the flacred Airama of tbo sago Vaicoiki! Megha- 
d(tta Contemplate a bill treaded over not only by tho great- 
Bkma but also renderod aacted by tha parihcatory baths oa Sith 
( ' -4 [ H H Tp 1) - Thus even if wo aagiitiiej, for tbe 
Bake of argument, tha allagod Kambak-^ivala identity and the 
arrival of E&niii there for—^mbuka'^a uaBaB^inatiun, yet it is in 
no way helpful to the rtmntok bypatheaia, Oa the top of It all, 
the tnannaoript itself, on which iVtliroahi roliea for support, oontains 
two var5as,i whieb expreasly mention that RAma hod never come 
to the Cicala motmtnin before Lho Siinibuk incident I That 
moana it Avaa never visitad before by Rfitna, and mtioli less by 
B^a and during their ajdle. Thus, the Prufeasor leans on a 
broken reed indeed, Mtraahi ho we vet seotrs to have givao np the 
^ambnk-Saivfila argument f p. 44 J although ha biia included it in 
luH recent book* 8o it may not now be dealt with very sarfouBly 
or erdmUBtively, aa was required to be done in my Marathi work* 
1 bad fihown therein that Ramtok, or aoy place in Vidorbha, eati^ 
not be identical with the ^ivala mountain where R^uia is aaid to 
have killed Simbuka. ( According to us, &iivala should he identi¬ 
fied with {Shri) Sailya mountaLn in Andlim, We have already 
givea our reasouB in Ch« II 

Aboumb^t Xu. d 

Dandakhrspya forest waa in Vidarbha ( 

^ )* Bhm&yapa givea us its location. Rkma leame from 

Agostya that Sveta, who wag fornmly the king of Vidftrbhn, was 
practising penance in a barren foroBt. So Rhtna enquired_ 

^ zpf ^r: 

TTTT ^ I Uttara hhndc 79.2 

1 R4ma sayfi to Lasmau -— 

9TTT^ WWTTif F^:n?rt 

*t 4: fira X^: 

fT FT TTifT ^ ^ FTT^ppril 

Verses 42. 43, F^fjTfWrfHT Chapier XlH, 

2 Probably Prof Mrnuhi waaied to convey by this ilatemcnt that 
Vidarbha was Included In D foresL 
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How was the forcat tumod barren^ whore the Vidnrbha king 
waa practising penonra ? AgaatjA answered this quc5fltian by 
relating the story of king Dapda^ Daqda had bin kingdom in the 
region between Vindhya and ^ivaln mountains. As the reoult of 
A curse, Dapda's kindom perished and a mid forest grew np there. 

(R; snrf^ 8i.i&-lD. 

Tlio land, to whioh people from Dapda^s coTmtry repaired, 
came to be caitDd Jonastbana, 

frrf^; ^ t a 1.20. 

Uence the conclusion, that the once alUueut VidArbha country 
^Ine to the curse becjime a foraal and got the name Dandakaiauya 
in the times of Ramftjapa. 

—Prof. Mirttshi’s Maratlii article in 
Sanjaya, July 1959, pp.ll5-0. 

Reputation 

Prof, hliraalii appoors to adopt diB'ereat and contradictory 
yusitions or etand-points at different times, as would suit the 
exigencies of his COSO. At ooe time, he was pointedly insisting 
that aitea in tlie Meghsduta must nol be searched and Identified 
with the help or in the light of the Rdma episode or the Rami- 
yaoa (p, 44 h One does not know whether be conveniently for* 
got that he himself was doing so, when he made an uiiBacoessnnl 
attempt to connect R&ma with TUmttk on the basis of the un¬ 
helpful^ bilk A episode in Vklmiki^s epic. My hno of reasoning 

in the provions work was, that Rhtnagiri, in view of K's oft-qizotad 
nllusioDS, must be placed on the Vanavhsa route of R^a and tliut 
any hill or mountain which is not bo, can have no claims in 
the matter. 

But Prof Mirashi would have none of it, and kept insjatiag 
on his * pound of flesh ^ perhaps because he beoame apprehensive 
that the Rhmhyapa bnsiness would create difficulties in the way 
of Ramtek. However ns the controverey went on, it becaiue 
increasingly clear that the R^agin in He, must be located on the 
VauAvhsa route L e. in the D forest. Prof Mirnshi, it appears, 

1 For B detsiicd refutatioa of the * Sarabuka-Saivola * arguiceuL of 
Prof Miraahi, kc Ch. 1 of Maniibi work, 
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wu c?oii8trained to approciaie the force of the argrunont, aa o&q 
be seen from hia recent efforts for the searoh of the B foroat* 
It appered net?s3aajy to ' connect' Itamiok area i. e, Vldarbha 
with the ancient D forcsL In his anxiety^ Prof. Mirashl now 
turned to the Enmnyapa and on that authority has ot long last 
found D forest in Vidarbha i An amazing discovery mdeed 3 But 
in shifting his stand thna^ and putting his caeo on a new footing, 
the learned parliBan of Eamtek has landed himself into fresh 
troubles and has znado matters worse for himself. He quotes from 
R&mhyana to support his totally new stand v\z. that Vidarbha 
formed part of the D forest. But unfortunately, the authority 
on which bo reliea proves exactly the opposite of what he is out to 
prove thereby^ For, it clearly shows that Vidarbha was tfuiside 
the limits of Bapdakhranya [ Wo only need quote the following 
verses to serve our purpose ; 

King ^veta of Vidarbha, on whom Miroalki relieSj rolatoa hia 
own story thua^ 

THTT tWT 

5^ ?f?T R 

31? 5%?T ?3TRft zNtqpr 

Rdf-t W4frT tVtT TTRSWftlW 
f? Trm W ^ 

1?^ Wf^rPr ^cfhnfH ^ 

TFR =??I^Jr3rT T5R: 

RT’T fTfft ^JT^irpTiT 

ePRW 

^^rar srfnf^wq qg b r frti r 

^ S’fTRTSI cTTfg^ im 

—Verses ^9, Ch, 7© of UttamhluidA. 

^ The passage states in the most tmnmblguous terms that 
SweU, after ruling over Vidarbha for a considerable time, left the 
throne. He then placed his younger brother Suratha on the throne 
of Vidarbha and thereafter went over, for penance, to the wild and 
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niiDMupltd foTEst. That wfia the wbiah traa aheadif 

rendered like thrit due to the ciirsa of Da^a^ CdeatiDned above, 
Ktng l>antla had Ii'PmI in Krita iige^ 'while Sweta flanrished in TretA 
age. That ia to say the D forest had come into eiiatenee thoitariadi 
of veajB befi^re the timcie of Swota^ who ruled over Vidarbha eouatrj 
quite alright. The roatter needd no oommont. It may bo noted 
that thia cOTGed king Danda hoid nothiug lo do with Vidarbha^ hia 
dommiona tying aomawhero between the two moantams Vindhya 
and &ivala. Dafida'a dominions» according to^ R&jnHyana, am 
identical with the forest region to whieh King Sweta went over 
after leaving the kingdom of \'^MaTbha aafely in the charge of his 
yonngor brother Sur^tlm. Had the Vidarbha eountry been turned 
into the D forest, the BSmaj'ana w'onld say so spectliealJy, On the 
contrary, the epic clearly states in the above—quoted passage^ oa 
also elsewhere, that the Vidarbha oountry was quite different from 
ond lay ootsido the limitis of tbo DandahAratiyn forest! Thus Prof, 
HiraBhi, in avoiding Scylla has fallen into Charybdis. Hie belated 
and desperate attempt to take recourse to the RArnhyapa thne re¬ 
coils on him and mnst foil. As mentioned in the 
story, unfortnmitely the Profeasdr has exactly come up against 
the very thlog, which he was striving to bypoes so far. He cannot 
convert Vidarbha, tho fair, ferLilo and fionriahing conn try pf EtAmA- 
yann, as well aa of Raghnvainsfl., into a wild and barren furest, 
mneh as it may suit his theory. There Is ap warrant for it* 
Kamtok being in Vidarbha f i. e* outside the D forest) ia not tho 
B&mgiri of KAlidBsa, 

Arqithxst No. 7 

In tho 4tb century, during the times of VAkhtaku, only tho 
‘ FAdukAs * (pair of carved stone steps) of RAma on the Ramtak hill 
wore worshipped. It la evident that KAlidAsa's aUusion 
3ffer confirms the worship of the * PAdokAs ‘ on the hiU in 

t Ibid, Cha. 77 lo 79. 

2 The maxin] of day break near a loll stafioii, 

U takes iis orisia iTom the attempt of ods. ( say, a cartmatt who with the 
iotention of avoidieg a toll, takes at night an nnTrcgucatcdJ road, but uuTor* 
tuooiely finds faJmscIf at day-break, near that ^ury tolI-rlatFOt), and ta obliBCd 
lo pay the roll which ho itudiously tried to avoid. Thus die nmomi is used 
to denote the occurrence of that, which one itudloudy tries to avoid ( Apte^a 
Sanskrit Dicuonory, revised edition ). 
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those timee (p. 14). in Me denotes the stone 'TT^fTTs on 

Ramtek(p. 32). In ancient times it was customary to add 
to the name of and to that of Hence TTR^rfc- 

in the inscription of Frabhhvati denotes and stands for the 
Rkma incarnation. From this we can readily infer that there was 
a temple of R&ma on R&magiri, i. e. Ramtek ( P. 31). 

Rifutatiow 

In trying to rely on the stone TT^TTs of R&ma at Ramtek, 
Prof. Miraahi is leaning on a broken rec^ indeed. The expression 
arf^ in Mo is obviously not meant to refor^ either to 
the TT^TTs in stone, or to the feet of the idol, that may*or may not 
be in existence on the hill during the period in question. The plain 
meaning of the expression is that the hill Rhmagiri, at some time 
in the past, had become, so to say, honoured with the foot-prints 
of the great Rftma, i. e. Rhma was supposed to have stayed here, 
of course temporarily, during his banishment. This meaning is 
reassuringly confirmed by another suggestive phrase of K&lidksa, 

The plural ( which in Sanskrit means 
at least more than two) evidently cannot bo taken to mean qr^^a 
which are always two in number, must and does mean foot> 
prints^. The root 317 also means to mark or to stamp, so that 
aifqiTT would mean marked or stamped with. The term 
( again plural ) also may be noted. qr^TTs could be at one place 
only and certainly not all over the slopes of the mountain I Thus 
Kklid&sa's expression, on a proper grammatical construction, does 
not admit of Mirashi’s strange interpretation. If K wanted to 
refer to pftdukhs, he would have used the word itself 

which be has actually used elsewhere*. 

He has sadly missed the whole point, and, what is sadder stOl, 
he is found energetically defending an indefencible position. 
Mirashi's statement that in former times, the stone pdduk&s and 
not the idol of K&ma were worshipped at Ramtek, is absolutely 
unwarranted and made without any basis or authority whatsoever. 

1 V. S. Apte’s Sanskrit Dkrtionarv or any other kxiooo. Apte gives 
the following example of the use of q^ in the Jkoso of foot-prints : qf: 

I 

2 Bharata at CitrakQ;a asked of Rjuna for a pair of his wooden 
slippers—qi^ q q7T (7^ ^iTqifqkqa I Note theldual.-Raghu. 12.17. 

M...16 
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ThertJ is nq evjdeacB that such a. otmtoic over esisted in eiitcient 
timos. The proposition is fantaBtic, and is obviously odvonoed in 
order to comi'Mt the present stone-pidakaa on Ramtek with 
Rkme'a foot-prints in V, J2 The altejnpt, however, 

IB futiie and most fpjl. As for the word Rkmagirit it huyi already 
been pointed out that it does not refer to the Rnmtek hill; and 
even if it did, it cannot represent the Rftnxagiri in Megbaduta, 

Aboumhst No. S 

The Mfllji land is to be identihod with the region iLTOond Sbeo- 
ni—Cbbapara, i e, north of Ramt6k(NaRpnr}, and Ammkiltji with 
some hill in the Satpura range, or the ehatteted Bora 

is to bo placed near HoahangahatL U to be interpreted as 

dried up, because of the Bcordung beat in Guinraer. Naturally, 
therefore, the stream would be broken up into many GUrrenta due 
to ficafcitj of water, and that is why the poot called it fWf’Tt. 

RKJfL’TATIOjr 

TTio real ena^ in the whole argnmeat ia that these identificia- 
tlons are proposed on the assumption that Bamtek is Rktnagiri. 
No rctasoning is however ofifered why the parti cnlM eitea suggested 
by him should be accepted. 

The oorroct, eoientifie, and logical process w'ould be to dedure 
the location of it from adjoining places. Curiously onough, 
M yrrmhi takcB for gTontod whlch he is out to prove. Moreover* the 
distance between Ramtek and Shcoui appears to bo rather dispro¬ 
portionately long (apprcwamately 50 miles). Maghaduta would 
ra^er have much doser, Miraslii's AmrakO^ is not fixed t 
Be vaguely ell odes to acme hill in the Satpura range* which acco* 
Tdiag to hlai* may have been known as Amrokufe in ancient times. 

Now, as for hi3 amazing interpretation of the word 
(in the saiiie of ‘dried up’), the point has been already disciiaaed 
w detail (Chs. I and III). No coMtaentator, ancient or 
modem* scggcGta the * dried up * meaning of The 

whole of the Furvo-Mogha Is nothing hut a series -of charaetcHs- 
tic pon-pIctaroB of the rainy season. And Mireshi wants us to 
believe* that the scattered Bevb represents an Impovotished dried 
np stream with scant water in it* and consequently aub-dlvided 
into small stream-lets duo to Eummor. Tho learned criUo is talk* 
jog about chalk, while the poet talked about cheoao. It is evidently 
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& typical swnfl of tbe biU, irith fitreamci Howidi; all dus to 
Tains. Our reasons nre already recorded wby tbe aceae of sco-^ 
ttered Hevil cannot be placed near Hoshangabadj or in fact any¬ 
where after the river cjnoe begins to flow in the ploine of Malwit. 
dSesideSf the above places are being enggested on the basis of a 
mbtahaa notion abont the northward jonmey of the cloud from 
Ramagiri* We have however shown that the mitial journey of 
the clond was southward, which oats at the very root ofMiraahj'a 
proposed Mentifications under notioe. 

Aboctuest NOii & 

The route of the oioad is first toward north (» Blalft 
k^tra nmat therefore be located to the north of HkoiagirL Then 
the cloud is to turn to the west and thereafter again to the north, 
(f^f^ ^ This ronte agrees with 

and points at Ramtek. 

KKrUTATIOS 

The' qaestlon mvolving the direct ion of the olund'a journey 
has been already disenased by] us almost threadbare. Prof. 
iCraahi’s argonierit of cootm is based on the current notion about 
the northward jonmey of the cloud. The error however, must ha 
rectified in the light of the present dUooveriea. If Kamtek was 
the starting point, K would have made the cloud fiy straight to 
UJjftyini. Ko renflOii can be assigned to take a round about way 
via, Mi^ln. ( Sbeoni-Ghhapara ) and also Yidj£a etc. Besides, one 
expects KalidPi? ?^ in that case to refer to and describe the famil i ar 
Vidarbha rather than Dauma. |Tben again, K'b apology in V, 27 
for circuitous way or branching off the route Wfi) should 
have como roach earlier, i. e, near Mirafihi''B Aroarrada. 

Tbns looking to Prof.5t^il>^hi'fl contentionfl, it can be aeon 
that his case was Bhaplog thcj^ovidence, and not evidence the 
case. But now with tke discovery of MMa to tho south, and the 
Amarkontok identification, Ramtek loses perhaps tho only strong 
point that could bo urged,)m its favour, viz. its aitoation to tho 
south of the river Narmada, and thus it standa shorn of the lust 
vestige of pTobability, which uptil now, it appeared to possess. 

Abocment No. 10 

“ Feeling unhappy (orJIjeoJaUfl ) about the unamniity of 
views ia favour of RAmtek. Mr. Paranjpe {the present writer J in 
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order to nm a cottnierotheory, is boosting ap Ramgadb as against 
Ramtek.'” ( p. 36 ). 

( Daring the controversy, Prof. Miraahi has started quoting 
opinions of scholars, who favoared the Ramtok identification. See 
at the end of his recent book under notice.) 

REnrrATioif 

The first part of the argument appears to attribute a motive 
to the present writer. To say the least, the ' charge * is not at all 
true and far less relevant. There is no reason on earth why any 
one, and least of all the present writer, should be unhappy or feel 
hurt by the Ramtek-Ramagiri identity t The question is purely 
academical. I did attack Ramtek in my Marathi work, as strongly 
as I could, for the simple reason, that on investigation. I was 
convinced that Ramtek was a misfit, and that it was unduly 
holding the field. I considered it a duty to invite attention to it. 
The same reason impelled me to discuss, question and refute Prof. 
Mirashi’s ( special ) pleading in its behalf. The result is that, in 
return, poor Ramagadh and my humble self have oomo in for 
castigation at his hands I Whatever that may bo, higher conside¬ 
rations require the refutation of Ramtek. The proeent writer 
believes that the question of discovery of K’s RAmagiri is as intere¬ 
sting as it is vital for the purposes of further study and research 
concerning Khlidhsa, as also our Ancient History. There is no 
reason to be dogmatic. One must needs look at such problems 
objectively. 

As for the opinions of some scholars (four in number ), 
which proudly quotes In his favour, it must be pointed 

out that they were formed or expressed, long before the 
present controversy arose. (My present thesis in Marathi was 
published in July 1958). It would hardly bo fair or proper to 
drag them in. Moreover, that would be doing injustice to those 
eminent scholars, as the issue, or the Ramgadh case presented 
by me, was not before them when they expressed their views. 
The st^ or attitude, which Prof. Mirashi appears to take up in 

1 Minahi’s original statemeot runs as follows... qr 

qm 3n|. 
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the present matter, ia bardly fair or HCioatifio, and makes painful 
reading. Either becaose of regional afflaity or some other reason, 
boat known to himself, the Nagpur scholar appears to have deve¬ 
loped a Ramtek complei- Beyond a certain limit, the oontroveray 
IB nssleea. Ws are kmlined to holisTo that, eminent acholor that 
he ie^ ho would not havo thought it desirable to urge or persist in 
most of his arguments, had hs not been so preposscssiHl and caae- 
riddon. We get on mcliug of it m his preface (p* 0). The reason 
why the Nagpnr scholar ia diaproportionately vehment or uaflcrtive 
than is nsnal, appears to be, os he himself observes, that the 
question hru aEaumod still greater importance, oh the Govt, of 
Bombay' is at preaent thinking of taialng a ItaUdaBa Memorial at 
Ramtek/' But that is more a reason, wby one should bo rather 
critical than insistent. 

THE JAYPirE EAMAGmi {Bastar) 

The late M. M. Shivadas Barlingo (an Advoealo of Nagpnr ) 
expounded the view that a hilt, called ' Ekmagiri^ in Jaypnr State 
( now in Andhra provinco, IS miles to the south of Jagodalpur), 
is the Bhmagiri deecribad in Megbadilta. According to him, this 
lofty hill ( 2017 ft.) has a peak and hence agrees well with the 
description air: etc. Advaneiog to the north from 

this place, the plateau in Bastar is resohcd-which is to bo identi¬ 
fied with Miila k»tra. Then turning to the west, one com^ ooroas 
Amarkantak which is idontical with AmrokOta. The Nicnla trees 
mentioned in v. 14 are to be found even to-day only in this region 
and not on Rsmiok. 


It appeara that this hill may well agree with the description 
in Meghadilta. But it erldcntly cannot stand the ether important 
crucial tests laid down for the purpose. FortkiilBrly, it will now 
be hit by our initial southward journey of the cloud. Besidea, 
there would be many other diffitmltiea. ^lahi or Mahanadi, a very 
big river in the way, would remain unnoticed. The distance from 
the bill up to Amarkantak woold be abuormojly toug { about 250 
milea) and it would appear rather qnrer for the poet not to notice 
a single place, even for rest, during this proposed non-step digbt 

1 The Bombay State is aicoc iccoostitated sad named Maharashtra 
^ from Isi of May 19^ h 
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for ibo cloud. The flaura and fauna arc two uncertain and chang- 
ing a factor to baae an important conclusion upon. parUcularly 
when other consideraticna go against it. 

THE RAMSHEJ HILLS NEAR NASIK 

Prof. K. M. Shembavanokar* has recently attempted to pi^ 
pound a new theory. According to him, KhlidAsa’s Ramagin 
should ho identified with what are known as Ramaahej hills near 
Nasik. The main reason which has induced the learned Professor 
appears to be the prevalent notion about Rftma’s association with 
Nasik (Panchavati), which region ho identifies with D forest. Ho 
also maintains, that the famous CitrakOta hill must bo pla^ in 
the south near Nasik, and should be identified with Ramshej hills. 
Ramshej hills formerly might have been kfio^ as^ Rftmagin, and 
that may explain why Mallinath said I 


This novel theory does not bear the least scrutiny. Amongst 
other things, it violently shocks the topographieal scheme, so 
accurately and elaborately described in Me. Starting northward 
from the Nasik region, the cloud has to keep to the Western coast 
and hover about in the coastal region of Gujarat (somewhere in 
the neighbourhood of Surat). If the cloud is now to turn towards 
the west, it runs the grave risk of taking itself out of the borders 
of India, with a prospect of embarking on ths Arabian sea-wbich 
was certainly not contemplated by Khlidhsa. The order of places 
again is turned aU topsy-turvy. The theorist probably did not 
care to see that his cloud would be required to face and meet the 
river Narmada first, then visit Ujjayini and thereafter reach Vidik 
etc. Here b a clond aspiring to go from west to east ! But that 
b exactly the other way round. The difficolties of thb theory 
are endless and it may not bo considered seriously. 

RAMTEKARI ( m. p. ) 

It appears that there b a hill known as Ramtekari near 
BaUnpnr in Chhattisgad. Of oourao, there b no obim put for¬ 
ward in its behalf, so far as the author knows. Only recently ia 
an articb in Hindi,* I noticed a casual passing reference t o the 

1 Navabbirat ( Marathi Periodical) Issues of July & September, 1959. 

2 ^ TlRftrPC: Article in Hindi by Shti Uaripcaiad Paldhk 
kindly lent to me by Pandit S. N. V>‘asa, of Ujjain. 
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above hill. The writer of the article of course wholly discreclita 
the hill, 08 the probable RAmagtri in Me. But its topographical 
situation struck me, an<l I do think that the hill in question cer¬ 
tainly deserves more notice and consideration, than it appears to 
have received so far. This is what the article observes:— 

% qriT (=Pffk?TT 

^ ^ ^ TTRfJTfr I.^ 

The writer, in effect, indicates the improbability of Ramtckari 
being the Rkmagiri, and Malda the MAlok^tra, on the ground that 
Ramtekiiri is much to the east of Vidiio and Ujjoyini and also 
because Malda is not situated to tbe north of that hill. 

> 

Thus, It appears that the Romtekori hill near Ratanpur 
noticed by the writer is rojectod by him, because it stands to the 
north of Malda. Wo have seen, however, that the cloud’s route 
initially proceeds to the south and then after * o little-west 
wheels back again to the north to reach Amarknntak. It may, 
therefore, be readily seen now that, so far as the location as given 
in Me is oonoerned, this Raratekari hill, which is to the north of 
Molds i. e. the Mkla of Mo, and to the south-east of Amorkantak 
i. e, Amrakuta, fits in very well.' But the other tests or factors 
(like description, tradition, archaeological evidence, probability and 
BO on ) appear to point at Ramgadh more than this obecuro hill. 

THE * MYTHICAL HILL * THEORY 

Probably the following two reasons weighed with tboee, who 
doubted the geographical existenoe of R&magiri. 

(1) Aloka—the other end—is mythical. 

( 2 ) Me is after all a lyrical fantasy. In othes words, the 
nature of the poem is ' predominantly imaginary * such as giving 
* an over-all impression of verisimilitude.* 

" 1 Unfortunately, I could not get Ibe exact location of this Ram¬ 

tckari hill, nor could I find it plotted on the maps. But from the refeTcn« 
in the srtide of Shri. Haripnuad. referred to above, it secim that the hill 
ftutft be somewhere to the north of Malda and Ratanpur L e. to say, very 
dose to our Ramgadh. The reader wiU see, that it falls exacUy on the cloud’s 
route from Ramgadh to Amarkantak via south as shown by m.—Author. 
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The view no donbt derived some of its strength from the fact 
that Ramtek, the only powerful eandidate in the field so far, could 
not fully satisfy the critical oonsoienoe of the discerning critics. 
Probably, Ramtek was tolerated, more because there was nothing 
else to fill up the vacuum. For less satisfactory were considered a 
few other identifioations (like Ramgadh ) which were suggested 
only rarely, faintly and apologetically. Wo have seen how and 
why Ramgadh was thrown overboard. The main ground was that 
it was not situated to the south of the Narmada. The whole 
position, however, is changed, and must now stand duly corrected 
in the light of the present thesis. Ramgadh satisfies us on all 
points. The whole topographicai picture in Me. therefore, deserves 
to be viewed «-nd studied afresh, on the basis of the newly drawn 
conclosions. It is necessary to approach the question with a clean 
slate and and an open mind, brushing aside old prejudices or pre¬ 
possessions, formed consciously or unconsciously in this respect. 
Let us first deal with the reasoning for the * mythical * view. 

The oity of Alakh, chosen as the plaoe of destination, is 
referred to and doLoribed undoubtedly in a mythological and 
fabulous sense. The theme oompellod this oourse. For, that oity is 
the oonventionally renowned abode of the Yakshns' and their Lord 
Knbera. But does that necessarily mean that BAmagiri at the other 
end was also mythical I It must be borne in mind, that while Ala kA 
is mythical, the Himalayas on which that city is situated are not 
BO. It may also be noted that at least from Amrakilte (i* e. Amar- 

1 Even the notions shoot the Yakyas, their King Kubera and their 
residence in the City of Alaks, may have a remote foundation in the early 
hUtory of the Aryans. The topic is worth a separate study. The i^orma- 
tion contained in the following estrmet may be found important and interest¬ 
ing in the present context : 

** Once Garhwal was Uio land of the famous race known as Yaksha. 
Alakapuri, the capihd of Yakshas was situsted beside the bank of Alaka- 
nandA river near Mu Kailasa. Kubera was the Emperor. Aryans used to get 
gold from Kubera. unlill they knew gold ores. That is why Kubera was called 
the * txeasurer of Gods *. And it is a fact that gold was strained out of the 
sand and water of AlakaoadA till few years ago. This was a ^lecial kind of 
gold and the Sanskrit name for it was * PipUika swama *. the gold beloogiog 
to ants. .In the I8ih century A. D. the tribes living in the cast of Kosi river 
were known as Kirato, Linboo, Yakhi, etc.” 

—Journal of the M. S. Uni. of Baroda 
VoL VIII. ( March 1959) p. 88 
—By A. C Choodola. 
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kanUk, the second aUtion from R) right opto the Himalayas or 
Mount Kailftsa, every pUoe, big or amaU. is a geographical rarity 
and can be easily identified oven to-day. The only pla<«. which 
eould not be identified ( of course, uptil now ) with certainty, were 
the Rkmagiri and the Mftla ksetra. Is it logi(^ or sciontmc to 
regard only those two places, as mythical or imaginary, simply 
because we iO’day are not able to identify them ! And that tro, 
when they are described by the poet as directly connected mth 
the other well-known places-like Amorkontak, Naramoda, Vidiia, 
Ujjayini and so on ! It is true that the Me, in a way, is a lyrical 
fantasy. But does that mean that everything it oontoins or des¬ 
cribes is nothing but pure fiction ! Wo know ^d can verify that 
the places from Amarkantak right up to Kailftsa are real and 
that their description is faithful and realistic, though presented 
with a pootio touch and tinge. Prima facie, there is no rearon to 
assume that only the first-mentioned one or two places are imagi¬ 
nary, uness they could be shown to be so. 

The reasons, which indicate that R is not mythical, may bo 
grouped hereunder, in brief, as follows i— 

(i) We now find that Ramgadh is situated exactly where 
Moghaddta places it. Ramgadh toUlly agrees with the descrip¬ 
tion, location ( Rama’s route ) and other characteristics of R 
mentioned by the poet. 

( U ) UK meant R to be mythical, he would not connect It 
with the other weU-known geographical placMby a wcU -denned 
route and accurately mentioned directions. ( 
srftnrd etc.) 

The poet, in that case, would rather have been more vogue 
and not so speeifio. Now with Romgodh as R, the distances, dire¬ 
ctions and descriptions of the cloud’s journey become so occurate, 
appropriate and fitting that this ogrocment cannot bo lightly 
dismissed as accidental. 

(iii ) There is that unmistakable touch of reality or realism 
throughout in the description of places, right from R up to the 
Himalayas. 

(iv ) Not a single ancient critic is found to suggest that R 
was mythical. On the contrary, almost all of them suggest that 
■twos in D forest. 
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(T) Had R been mythical, aa also the Mala land, how did 
the ancient critics, (like V, St, and others ) know that Mala was 
to the south of K f Obvionaly, they either knew the Mala ksetra 
and its situation, or atloast they knew of it from the tradition to 
that effect, handed down to them from still older 

(vi) It looks rather improbable for K to invent a hill, give 
it a name and location and then also represent ( falsely) that it 
was connected with Rkma and Sita. There was hardly any point 
or propriety in doing so, as the oontempomry readers were sure to 
make it out. 

(vii) From the mention of a very few but peculiar cha* 
racteristics, the description of R appears to bo that of a real 
place. ( See Chs. I and where the significance of tha phrases 

«rORr and 

is explained. Ch. VII may also be referred to in this oonnection.) 

At one time, there may have existed some ground to indues 
the belief, thst Ramgin in the Me is just mythical. Rut now 
after tha emergence of Ramgadh on the scene, there can hardly 
bo any reason to doubt the geographical existence or reality of 
the hill in question. In a way, the whole of the present treatise 
is an answer to the * mythical hill * view-point. Among other 
proofs, the topographical justification of the Ramgadh proposition, 
which is its highest guarantee, excludes all other poasiblities. The 
Ramgadh location is now as certain and convincing, as it bo 
under the oircnmstances. Evidence both internal and external 
confirms it almost with a mathematical precision. 





CHAPTER IX 


MORE ABOUT DATE, LIFE AND TIMES 
OF KALIDASA 

TJw. function of a modern Aiaiorian should fee to diserUaTigtfi 
Ugandarf^^ fictitious, or mythologiad material from tht purdy historic 
cal and cultural dala.^ 

Atthangh tho question of date» provemncB or history of the 
poett strictly speakingi does not fall within tho scope of tho present 
inquiiy, it would be worth while to seo, if any sidelight is also 
thrown on tho iflsuo by the newly gnhied ooncluBions about R and 
other places, and if so to what Extent* It is, therefore, proposed 
in this chapter to indJoato in btiel tho extent* to which our new 
oonolusiona take ns towards solving tha problem. The vexed and 
ticklish qaestion concerning the data (and prorcnsiiee) of Ehltdlga 
yet remains one of the most oontrover^fal and un^tiled problems 
of Indian chronology* although the question has boon appiroehed* 
treated and discussed from various stand-points over a ccnttiry 
by eminent eoholors, both occidental and oriental. Tho date of 
the poet* as ia woU-hnown, flnetnates from 150 B. C* (the reiga 
of Agnimitra J to 4th or 5th century A. D* (the Gupta period )* 
while praotically oil provinoM in India from Kashmir to Kerala 
and fh>m Vidorbha to Bengal claim him as their own. The 
phenomenon is not unknown or unprecedented in histoTy, and we 
hod a similar etate of affairs in the case of the great Homer. Tha 
anonymous ballad sings: 

Seven wealthy towns contend for Homer dead, 

Throngb which the living Homer begged his bread* 

While several provinces and towns contend for Ehlidhaa se 
well, we do not know whether he also shared the same fate as that 

1 Inuoductioii* Studies in the Epici and Purf^ Dr* A. D, 
PusaUur* p. LXVIQ. 
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of Homer daring his lifetime. However, it is generally sssumed, nay, 
almost taken for granted ( on the strength of traditional aocoants) 
that the great poet basked in the sunshine of royal favour and 
that his patron was a king VilcranUkditya of Ujjayini-apart from 
the question who this V^ikramkditya was. It must bo said, how- 
ever, that the * Coart*poet' theory is more assumed than proved. 
It may be that tlie then King of Ujjayini, whosoever he was, 
might have encouraged and honoured the poet and oven bestowed 
occasional presents or emoluments, os a mark of appreciation for 
his amazing poeUcal qualities. But to go further and urge that 
K belonged to the court or was a regular oourt-poet. happy and 
affluent, enjoying all the pleasures and luxuries which his office 
afforded him, is a proposition, which would require positive proof. 
It is not often that merit is recognised or reworded, and instances 
are not wontmg of deserving men being neglected and even oold- 
shouldered or spumed, although the history records of 

generous kings who extended state-patronage to poets and pandits. 

It is true that K has nowhere exhibited, like Bbavabhdti, 
any indication of non-recognition, rebuff or frustration in his life. 
But that dois not necessarily mean that K could secure all he 
needed, or that all was well with him from beginning to end. We 
can imagine what Bhavobhuti’s fate must have boon from his well- 
known utterance.* Significantly mongh, in K&Udasa's works we 
do not find even a faint allusion to kings as patrons of art or 
literature. 

Perfectly well did he know how the courtiers or dependents 
had to behave rather diabolically, and even hypocritically, so as to 
suit the changing whims and moods of their Royal Masters. We 
got a revealing glimpse of it, when the General or C-in-C of the 
King is shown to play a hide and seek game in the first Act of the 
S&kuntala. 

I 

General-( Aside 1 . e. to Vidusbaka ) Friend 1 Bo of firm opposi- 
tion (to the h unting expedition ). As for me, I shall follow the 

1 ^ q; qqqqqq^ 
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inclination of my lord's mind. (Alond i. e. to the king ) Let this 
fool (Vidushaka) rave. Why, your Majesty himself is an illustra* 
don hero ( of how the hunting is an ideal diToraion ). 

On the other hand, this is what the poet has to observe regar> 
ding the behaviour of Royal Masters vis a vis their dependents : 

i Ks. m. i 

And that is the reason why the great Indra, a few verses 
ahead, rather condescendingly pats Madana on the back, obviously 
to humour him :— 

qPTO l Ks. ni. 22. 

Similarly, Eklid&sa has not minoed matters in delineating his 
King'm Mhlnvikh. Of the two dancing-masters (Ganadasa and Hara- 
datta) attached to the court or palace, it is interesting to observe 
bow the king exploits them, by playing one against the other. 

It is doubtful whether and how far the court^atmosphere, 
with its intrigues and jealousiee, sychophants and flatterers, could 
have been congenial to a person of K&lidksa's temperament; 
one is inclined to believe, that after all, he might have chosen not 
to hanker after or depend upon the prospect of gains from the 
royal treasury at the cost of his self-respect, independence and 
dignity. As Kklid&sa himself observes * in one place, it is a rare 
phenomenon for the Goddesses of Shri ( Wealth ) and Saraswati 
(Learning) to live together, whose abodes by nature are difiFerent. 
And probably, for aught we know, K was no exception to the rule. 

DATE 

At present the whole controversy about the poet’s date may 
be said to have boiled down to two prominent and rival views ; 
The traditional theory of the first century B. C. and the fourth 
century A. D. theory. The reoson why these two theories alone are 
considered seriously is, that a king Virkamkditya. the presumed 
patron of Khlldflsa, is not to be found in the intervening period. 

1 Translation:—Generally, dignity ( or sUflbess ) of powerful master* 
with reference to their dependents, is changed oa account of and in propor¬ 
tion to, their being desirous of achieving a particular cod in view. 

Also compare Ks. III. 28 
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It appears more reosQnabkp towoverj to hold that K&lid^ 
flonriahetl in tbo firrt ewitory B. C. for additional reasons statod 
below, whiob mny be coniiidered oJong with the other alreiidy 
kno^n oTgumaatB in favour of the first century, 

I* We havo already aeon in Gh. 1, how in varae 2 K'flirrl ^n *^ 
OTigvLLo] Ycreion nmat be and not 5R*Tf^^ which means 

that the Yak^ saw the cloud not on the fb^t but on the lost day^ 
i, e, ibo fulhinoDii day of the month of Asadha according to the 
ancient eostom of counting months, which L3 preTalenb even tcK 
day in Northern Indui. The reasons for this oonolasion may bo 
enumerated, bore in brief : 

A. Vallabhadeva and the Tibetan traiiBlatiQJi of Mo read 
!r5Rf^l%, The former even strongly dofends the reading with 
cogent reasons. 

B. There are clear indications in Me that the rainy season 
bad already set in (the appearance of tho rain-bow, tho bgbtening, 
the Kutoja flon ore, showers on Ehnmgiri and Amrakdta oto.) Thig 
position ii inconsistent with the reading afPCTTW 

C. In Valmiki's epic wb End onambiguous ovidonde of the 
fact, that the TQJns startad in SravoiiB in the Edm&yapa times. 

im: «nw. Rf^^rnni; i Ki 26 -m. 

The fonr months of the rainy Bcoson m-ero snpposad to be 
from iravona onwards. The niimerona allualons of K&Udasa 
himself to the months clearly Indicate Sravana oa the first month 
of the rainy eeason.^ Ferticularly hia s imil e gWRT etc. 

{ which meant sowing operations wore done in the month of 
SiHvftna) in the last verse of Eaghn leaves no doubt on the point. 
The more ancient words jnFT and T*TFT for ^ravapn and Bhjtdra' 
pada respectively, were prominently themontliBof the rains. Both 
tho wDttla appear to bnve been derived from TiTfl wbicli means 
the skies. Had A^ha end SiHvana instead been the two months 
of rain, they would have acquired these names. 

] This topic is dealt with more fuJIy ia iny paper 
read in Bharat Iiihinn Sacshoidhdk Mandal { Jaac 1959 ). K*s oiliiiioDa oa 
which we rely for our oopduuoo are oa Tollows ; 

Rashu. L4fi, 11.7, 1129, 14.84, 17^41, Ig,€, 19.J9, 19. S7. 

Malavlta 3*21* 5J 
Ki. 5J6,'27. 
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JKiM 


iJow the nuny eeaeon eUrla from Aaadba 
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B. For the rainy seosoD to r&tede by one montb, nearly two 
thouBand ysars have to elapse. V&r&haniiliiTa doun^hed in the 
aijcth centry A, P, Wo know Eenm his writniga that in hia time 
and therefore the rainy aoaaoD were taken to coiniDenoe 
from the month nf Srkvapa. But this waa not coiudfitcnt with 
the notoal state of fanta or obaerratioiiB^ He detormined the now 
positioTifl of the BoUticea and laid down that the rafny seoaon be 
cotmlod thereafter from the month of Aeadha in conformity with 
the actnul atate of things^ 

Bealdee» the rains begin in India hret on the western eoas^t, and 
then the moneoonis Hlowly tnm ronod the Vindhya momitaLns and 
travel townida hlalwa» reaching that region abont a fort-night loter. 
Kalidl^, therofoie, muat have dotiriahed at sueb a time, when the 
atarting point of the rainy season mnst have, roughly speaking, 
moved backward from SiAvana to the middle of A^Adba* This is 
the rcasonr '^hy Tak^a sow the clond a fortnight later, on RjUnagiri, 
i* Hr on the fnll-moon day of Ashdha. 

JiloTeover, in old dayB, as even now in some parts of the oona 
try months were counted as ending on the fnlUmoon day('ftfDPfRf). 
In addition, ChfiiPfftowya constitutes the fonr months of the rainy 
season. The fnU moon day in A?adha was considered to ho the 
Inst day of the month of A^ba and rains began in Sravam 
when Cbturmaaya began. It ahonld be noted that oven to-day 
C&urmMya begins from the foil moon-day of Ashdha. It is thns a 
sure sign or a rtdie, showing or eommomorating ths earlier pmetiae 
of conaidenng both the rainy season and C^turmasya as commeno- 
ing from the month of SrSvapa. 

Looked at from thia stand^point, the first day of Asfidha 
)» identical with the last day, i, 9, the foil 

moon day of And in that ease, we shall be arriving at a 

very queer conclnjjdonj via. K's rainy season began in instead 
of in sfTT'T I On the contrary, the fnli moon day of Asbdha 
L o. the last day (w^ of that month very mnch snits 

the ponteit and thus positively imbatantiates mar proposition. 

E, The reading hardly fits in with STm inw fnrftr 

which meant that the month Srhvapa was impending. This in¬ 
consistency became so glaring, that DaksiTiavarta in the 13tb oen* 
tury, who wanted to retain 34*1 was perforece required to 
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change into I Hia ingBiiuitjt however, c&q no more 
Boccecd in dotng away with T^rfs, than it will, in trying to stamp 
out tho ^^?T1T of K (See Ch. I for fuller discaasion}, 

F. It ia evident that one of the two readings in orfginaJ, 

while the other wae introduced eabsoquently. Now, srrppoaing that 
the Grigtnal reading was then thoro was hardly any roasoTi 

at any time thereafter to change it mto 5f5nT. On the other hand, 
tho later eomraentators or aeribofl had ' good ' roaaon to take the 
original w*! aa a miatake of tho anthor, and thoroforo tried to 
rectify it by substituting srsTir for SRFT ( a alight change whloh 
would not harm tho metro ), They thus attempted to bring tho 
poet's allusion in a lino with their own times, when seasons had 
receded, and conBequently the reading 5f«iM was becoming tnoreas- 
ingly more suitable and adequate—little considering what harm 
they wore causing thereby to the hiatorio worth of Kklidiisa''B 
original e^presfiion 

G. Accordidg to v. 107, althongh the ctirse was bo end on the 

eleventh day of Kknlka the union wna to take place on the autu¬ 
mnal nights with perfect moon-light ( ) 

i. e, to Bay obvioasly the nights which mark the end of 
Cotmting back four months &om the last day e tho fuU-TiiDoti 
day of we exactly get the last day of Asflidha or its 

Koedleas to say, that if the reading is accepted, 

Yak^'a w‘ife would have to wiiit for five months instead of four 1 

Tliua, and other similar allusions of the poet 

already referred to, undoubtedly mdicate a difioront schame of 
seasons from the one, now in vogucv K’a represent* 

cd Ilia wqf^p while arrfMd-^TB^ the and ho oq. At- 

least from some of his references. It clearly appears that KAlid&aa 
was describihg the cemditions in hia timsii ( Farticnlarly See 
Itaghu ID. fiT}, 

We have noticed, that H was since the times of Varkhamihira 
the celebrated astrologer of the Cth century A. D.* that tho ban¬ 
ning of As&dha in the place of Sravapa wtis deelared, os markmg 
the advent of iTf^«in*FT'-as wl™ the advent of the rainy season. 
Khlidhsa, however, must have lived in such times, when 

wore hold os tho two montlis of and when the rainy 

season actually started in the month of 5lTF*r (of course speaking 
M..17 
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zoDglily and OD an AverseFor obtaining K’a date, it *ft not 
intended hero to adirance or rely on any argninEnt based on afirto- 
nomical conaidoiatJona. For^ any such attempt ia not Hlielj to 
yield reliable reaulU, conaidering tbe uncertainty and incompleto- 
noea of the datai. But one tking la biirlj oertain. KitlidSaa, wbo 
must bo taken to have preceded VarMiamiliira by some centuries 
atkast, cannot be aatignod to the ttmea Lmmediat^ly before the 
Otb century A. D. Tbe two limita for K’a date are fairly &Eed* 
It ie erident^ therefore^ iliai KididAsa muat bo taken back and 
placed rather nearer, than otherwisoT to the (wTnmw a qua or the 
earlier limit, which ia generally taten to be the drat or aecond 
centnry B. C.^of conrae so far oa the other known bkcts or twnaidB- 
rationa wonld permit* 

2. The modem Malwa, i. e, the region immediately to tho 
North of the river Narmada baa obviously derived its name from 
^^ihlava^* But the country did not acquire the name 
till the Shid or 3rd century A. D* Till than, it was known by the 
Btill older name (Da^rna)* Sow had K been firnnowhure 

nearer to the 5th century A. D* { Gupta period), as he is often 
oaeumed to be and oot without some arguable reafions, one woold 
expect him to refer to that country by ita thou ourreirt and popu¬ 
lar name MAlavUj rather than by the older and probably obsolete 
name Dai^na* The fact that K nowLere mentionfl M&lava while 
referring to this part of tho country, with which be was very intl'^ 
mutely connected, suggests that he Nourished when that port woa 
known aa DasArna and bad not yet acquired the new name Mllava, 
which it did only after the 2nd Dcntury A* D. 

3* Similarly, Vidiia is mcptioned in Me ae the well-known 
or even widely known Gapital of the DasAriia. conutry* J Bfkrtf- 
^tk^TTH^TTr ti'jTHMl V* 24)* Acaordhng to Khlidftsa^s own occoont 
in hl&lavik&gnimJira, VidiiA * was at one time lining governed by 
Fiinco jVgnimitra, probably as his fkthoFs Vicorny (Goptr )* Now 

1 The nam e Daiima for Miluvu 15 not much in evidence after the 
second or 3rd century ia lltoraiy or epigrephical recordi, MjUava a found 
to have been used iniiead. According to Vitsy^ana^ quoted t?eforc, 

denoted the region oronad Ujiayini, while umply meant 

L e. eastern MoJwa* 

2 The Bharfaut huafpUona also refer to ViilUi: and two Sunga princes, 
vq. Revatimitra and Vcoimitni* 
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it may bo noted, that Vidila at no other tiiflo fignrea in history 
aa a capiLal either before or after the Simfiii parioi We know 
that nnder the Guptaa, VidiM wm oerUinlj not the capital and 
Ganclra^pta 11 is genoralJy fioppoeed to hove Hhiftod the head- 
qnartcrB of hia Empire from Pataliputra. to tJJjayini. Thus it is 
almost corUin that the present alloaion ia to VidJ^a under the 
Sungas, Now if K ie to be assigiiHl to the raigning period of that 
Gupta monarch (4th or 5th centurj' A. D.). rather difBctilt to 
SCO why he should haYo described Vidis^ as the fiimoua oapital 
city» nnloss rt-e believe that K was reforring to its political condi¬ 
tion obtaining four hundred years ago,-whieh appe^ to be eitre- 
Tcely unlikely if not imposeihle. In that cbm, Vidisa also cjoidti 
have been mcutiened, like Uj jay ini, without the ncsedless refereuoe 
to its being a capital. It may bo cafmally notioed^ that K, in Mo 
does net mentian Ujiayini aa the capital of the ATcntig. whib in 
Raghu fi.34 he does so* thongh indirectly* The apoeifio mention of 
Vidiia as the capital city of that region, strongly euggegts that K 
must have flourifibod either in the ^imgu period, when that dty 
waa octnnlly the capital, or; more probably in the tiroes immediately 
after the Snngaa when the memory of the eretwhile eapital might 
have been yet &esh in the minds of the people. Now it appears to 
be extremely improbable, that K might have produced his drama 
Mhlavikagnimitm during the raign of the Suugas kings, as the pic¬ 
ture, drawn therein of the afTairs of King Aguimitra or hie Qu«ns 
waa oerUinly not a very flattering one, and could hardly have been 
«m.biilated to please or chwr up either the members of tho Koyal 
family or their byal eitiiena of Vidisa. Thua, the first centu^ 
B. C. again etnergoe oa tho approximate prebahlo date of the poet. 


Incidentally it may be meutioneti hero, that K in his 
Mftlavikftgnimitra abo Tcfera to Vidiia to indicate the riyer of 
that name, while in Mo he meutionfi the river Vetrarati as flow* 
iDK by the city of Vidisha. The rivor Vidisa cbvioualy appears 
to be identical with the Vetravatid And if that is bo, the knew- 


r The old Vidisa h hJcaiificd with the ruins ol what i* eow known u 
Bttiiiigar,ncm Bhilm. The Herodotm pillar stcinrfi net^ the wafluCTO Of 
Bciwa and Bes, about two miles to the north-west of the Rie) wny sisilom 
Besnasar prohably i* a comipdon of VidUs eagiiri or nagam. If thm is w. 
the r ^ moat be the old r. VidiiB, known to K. Vidua mmt have bcco the 
(iQiMQfihetribuiaryofVctravatI tBelwa>, faHioB into d near the oty of 
Vidiia. 
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tedgo of both the naxDCS of the river on the part of the poet 
iurther tnpporte our conolusioa^ that K was not only thnronghly 
acquainted with tMa region^ but moet probably^ must have Btayad 
in thia port of tho fraontry atLitast for some time. It may bo 
recalled bore that in Me, K offers a partiootarly detailed dasariptlcQ 
of places in the neighbour hood of Vidji&,u Along the exteDaivo 
mote, perhaps no other part is more roinatelj and graphically 
described ibaf* that between Vidjift and Uj|ayinL 

4, Verse 41 of Me eontaina the followiiig famous or rather 
notorioiis line : 

This utterance hoa evoked much adverse criticism. Tlie Lino 
representa a fin e ^tecimon of the licenointis vein in which the 
poet ia often tonnd t-n indulge, when a saitable occaalon presenU 
itself. Canto VIIl of the Knmkraaambhava is another such Inetanee 
which hat been elrongly criticiaed by uritici, ever since ancient 
times for its oTorlncioiiB (kscriptions, and perhaps more so for 
taking LibertLoe with Divine tieings in describing their love-affair 
and nuptial blUs. 

Apart from the qneetion whether such, indulgenco or licence 
may be justifiable nr not, it evidently appear* to be in tuofl with 
the taste or trend of the tune* in which the pooC wroto. Almost 
the total abseoce of this typo of pcxjtical outburst, in eub- 
ecqtient literary work* auggeste an earlier duto for the pi>et. K 
must have lived tn n period when such indolgenoe was not taboo, 
but on the other bond was rather reliBhed or appreciated, and 
in any case, toleraterl oa obacenit^- within limits. Such a period 
may be placed near about the beginning of the CbdstlAn em, 
when dramas like Mrcchabatikom were being protluocd or relished. 

5, We do not dnd today the histoncal sources of K's 
oompcBitlons. From bis Rogbuvamsa it appears that for his 
meterial, he was drawing qo somo other works also thna the 
RkmAji^na in its present form. To quote the well-known instance, 
his order of the kings of the Bagbu dynasty is nowhere to bo 
found except In the now disoovered Pratlml of Bhksa. Forticu- 
larly, in works of the type of Hagbuvam^, a reeponsible poet 
may take liberties with minor details here and there, but ocrtaiuly 
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cot with the order of the tings or the main UinidentB in their 
life. K, therefore, belongs to a poricMl—prMtjmnbly tbo first 
century B. C.—when fiotneof the notions, traditiood and oMounta 
conoerriing the legend or history of Rfcna warn Bomewlmt different 
than those embodied in tho present TBraion of VhlmJfci s epic, 
which is genemUy fluppoeed to have been prepared In the ftecond 
century A. D, 

fl. We hnow from K"h wnlblcnown nil usion, t hat in hie times 
the drmniia of Bhfisa, SoumilK Kaviputra * and also some others 
Were in vogue end were being stAgod, much to the liking of tho 
eii/e and others in those ds3f*, when K wba yet unknown end waa 
yet to mete e dtbui in the field- Strangely enough, we ero still 
in dark as to vp ho the ' ntheffi^ were. As for those who are apeoifl- 
cally mentioned hy name, none of their works waa either known 
or exatnnt till ID 10, in which year, owing to the energies of T. 
Ganapsti Shostri, wo for the firat^timo regainwl what are riow 
known as the thirteen plays of BhAw- Even so, the other two— 
fioimitUa and Kavipiitra—are to ua nothing more than mere names, 
If these authors and their plays wore great favouritoa of the 
people in the itb and flth century (alkgod date of KhlidAM), one 
is at a loM to know why and how mU of them managed to fail 
into an oblivion even till lo*tlay-which looka rather Improbable- 
It appears mare ruoonAbleto take K*^ date back L e. to my nearer 
towartis ita earlier limit, 

7, The inferencea which wo have drawn abovo Crom geogra¬ 
phical considerations, abo-at KhUdfiaa's denioastrable acquaintsinoa 
and even partiality for Vfdiia and the stirToqnding terrain of 
the first century B* C** are otiifroboratod, to n oonsiderahle extent, 
by tho oonclusiona independently amved ot, from the study of the 
bistarical background dcacribed by the poet in hfa MiJavikSgiil- 
mitra- It is now generally ooncoded, and rightly so,, that sonaeof 
the charaeteTs at least in tho drama, rapreaent real per* 

•onages, and that eertain historical Incidente referred b> in tho 
play must have a foundation in fact. As Prof Wilson has rightly 
pointed out: " The oveate of hia { Agnimitru's J reign, which or* 
faznilUrly altnded to, wore not of a cliarnctor to have snrviTfid 
any very protracted interval in popular recolletion*" It. ihereforo, 
looks somewhat improbable that K in the 5th cantury should 

1 n ti'l ^ ril -1 f eto-Mllavikk, Act L 
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thjnk of producing a dramo-Find ibnt t<H3 tia first one-to be bused 
on the ratber unmtPTCSlmg refgn and afi’ftirs of a kiogj. who bod 
lived atleast 400 years ago and was probably forgolisn by that 
time. It ia still mere improbable that K shonld know' Homo of the 
mJnntest biatorical details concemiiig the period and reign of 
Agnimitra even after n kpeo of four ceDturics* and furitier, that be 
fibould tntrodnce them in Ilia drama^paTtioalarly when they were 
needleefi and were to aerve no purpose in the development of the 
theme. In short, judging from whatever ii recorded in history or 
even in the play itself, there was hardly anything pecnlinr or 
praiseworthy in the reign, perBonnlity or achiovementa of Prince 
Agoimitra to strike, mspire or fire the imagination of a poet bom 
four hundred years after the event. 

The late Prof. S. M, Faranjpe in a critioal article' has enumo- 
rated at least six items, mentioned in the drama, which are not 
only UDimportaot, but also unneceasary and not likely to be 
known to the poet of a muck Later duto. They may be briefly 
stated as follows ;— 

{i) VimBfitij the fnnther of Queen Dharmi is mentioned as of 
inferior caste. 

(ii) Some letters oro produced In the play-rather an unusual 
feature. 

ijiii) Two Bub-heroioee in the persona of and 

are presented, while, at best, one would have suMced even if that 
was necessary os a contrast to 

(hr) ^ (Act.l) 

The needless allusion to the +-rs^| of hero, is quite uncall¬ 

ed for as also unhelpful in any way. 

(v) _ ^ 

5f^ arram (Act. I). Whtit is this * ' There 

is no explanation nor any previous reference in the drama itself 
to guide us as to 'what was already Dontemplated or decided upon * 
The author ahviously presupposes a and also banks 

upon its knowledge on the part of the people, for whom he waa 
writing. 


1 SMMtya-Snngrnhn ( Mar) pp. iS to 102. 
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is the espreesion occqTriiig in the 
mesKi^, which hu^ arrived form Geaerd Fuahpamitrft to ha aon 
Prince Agnimitra, Thia wording from the letter again hetta]^ a 
diEuate and detailed knowledge of the meidents deacribed. 

^ ^ or gradge is referred to, without any attompt nnywh^e 
to diacbto what the grudge waa about* Looldng to tho contert, 
it can he caadJy aeen that this particular eipreesion le ub^lute ? 
needless and redundant. Then why wofl it inserted! Obvi^ly 
boeanse people in thoea timea, iaclnding K, knew that Pnnce 
Acniinitra and his father were not on good terms with each other* 
and also knew tho reason for it- The Genersra Jotter of entreating 
to forget the pMt ( aUo meal have been 

on event of common knowledgo in those times* 

In addition to these items* some more may be mentioned 

here 

The following Terse oecura in the drama— 

»Rdti^**'r5ir«i'AWhr<5 i 


The information which we get here, that the king of Vidarhha 
has very Tocently come to tho throne, is of the same type as dis- 
cuflficd before. Similar is the alluaion to tho impTL^ninont of the 
(IJ ) und again to his mlsose aa follows— 

^ (Act V) 


It was not at all necessary to mention that the brntbcr-m-Iaw 
of was the former minister of the Mourynn King ( pro* 

bably the la&t Mouryan king ossaainated by Senapati 

PofiyamitraJ* Similarly* it wooM have hardly mode any differ* 
cnee from the viewpoint of the drama, had the Mcnryon minister 
been rclBEfled or not released along with the other 


prisoners. 

Some other reforeooee, like the elephants in the attacking 
army of Agnimitra hebig tied to the trees on the bank of the 
river Viirada In the Vidarbha country (5*1), are of the same type, 
and point at the eame conolnaion. 

The nature of the historical, oUiuionB. mentioned above* 
clfluily shows that they are not invented by the poet* Even the 
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epents of Agnimitxa^s in gemoral, as Prof. Wilson sajH^ 

wero Lordly such sjs would be cbeiisbed by the futuro geoemtioTu 
in thoir mamory, and atioL lesa bd, the irrelBVx&nt and injaignM' 
cant details thereof like those noted ahove. From thie, Pmf. S. M. 
Paiaejpo concludes tliot K flourkhod either duriog Agnimitra^s 
reicn, or in the period which mdmediately saccoaded it. But, for 
rcOBumj recorded above^ K cannot be reasonably assigned to the 
Sunga period, and must tberefom be placed in the drat century 
after the Sunga rule came to an end. 

The only natural and roaaijnahlo infereiico, therefore, that 
can be drawn is that K lived in the timoSf not far removed from 
Agnimitra'a reign i. e, to say somewhere in the hrst century B. C.; 
and he wrote hia ^dSlavik^^ttimitra afiec the end of the SuugoB, 
probably in Vidisha itself, when everybody remembered Frince 
Agnimitra, bad hoard about him, and had talked about bim and 
his afi'airs, and whrn people of Vidisha were pTosumably inter- 
ealed and inclined in see a dramatic represeoLation of the 
romantic events in the life of their ex-King^—which they know to 
have happened in their own city only a few decodes ago,^ The 
first audiences, who witnessed the performance of the new drama, 
must have well understood and nppreoiatod the many historical 
details and ollnaions in it—w'hioh now appear to us to be ao dry, 
out of context and ineigaificBnt. The choice of the tlieme and the 
way in which the poet baa handled it, cannot be satisfactorilj 
explained on any other hypethesie. 

It is of course not imposeible for a poet to fall back for his 
tbeme on a historical incident, belonging to the remote poat,^ 
A ftw exeeptional instances in point, are found in Mudrhrkksosa of 
Viikkb&datta or Devienodragoptam. But then it must be rtS' 
membered that, both the plays select and depict their heroes, 
respoctiTely,—who are perhaps the moat prominent and oubrtanding 
personalities—both of them Candragoptos—in the nnoient history 
of India, Moreover, the inddunts iu the lives of thoeo hifitoricnl 
personages, around wbiob the plot is woven, arc alroody dramaUe 
in Lhcmselves, and therefore, were such as woold easily tempt end 
inspire any poet worth the name. It may bo readily admitted, 
that both these iactors were abtont in the case of Prmco Agnimi- 
tra, Kklidftsa chose bis Gist theme, not because, it was attrac¬ 
tive or remarkable enough^ but because be knew that it had a 
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etrong local appeal. The aToidable and imhelpfnl mention nf a 
number of nnimportoat hiatorical happenings and their detaila 
clear! ? indicated that the draiiiii was produced in the times when 
the events—the usurpation of power by General PusyaniEttaj the 
consequent imprisonment of the Avar with V idarbbOt 

the grudge of Prince against hifl fathor* ete.-had only 

recently ocemred and were ipell'known and yet qnitrs fresh in the 
memory of th» people. 


8. According to Kalidbaa, commenced aometimo 

in spring [ ^ ) and sometiTno in early winter 

{ ) ■ -Daya become longer in spring and nights in winter* 

Tho present day dellnitions of and ^tjpirnpT have 

been in vogue in Astronomical literature since very ancient time?* 

of VarSliamihira and giTO the 

same dahnitions. 


But it appe&rfl( that the meaniDg of tbcao terma* as cited by 
K&lM&aa» was also accepted in the country since equally ancient 
timea* The famuus astronomer Aryabhatta, who ]oat preceded 
Yarfthamihiraj says in the fourth cliapter of hia work 
that the path of the sun consiats of two parts, the northern and 
tte southern The part from Vernal equinox (first point of flT) 
to Autumnal equino^c (first point of Libra, i^ e, the end point of 
is the northern and the part from Autumnal equinox back 
again to Venaai equinox o. tho end point of *fFf) is ths 
Bouthem* Those two parts wore already known as iljfiTTH and 
in Vodic times The son was on tho northern aide of tho 
ooitstrai equator in and on the southern aide in iW- 

This is tho reason why the porta were oonsidorod as and 

respectively.^ 


We need not here go deeper into the subject^ What is per¬ 
tinent to the point under reference is, that thoro were two different 
achoola or notions in this country, aince ancjent times, abont the 
span, period or nature of the DaksipAyona and Uttarkyana, aa 
stated above. The first one ie tho aame oe ie prevalent even now. 
The other school^ however, which equate* DevBTftofl with Uttarft- 
yapa appears to be older in point of time. jAII tbe references of 

] Vote Shri T. G. Dhavalc'i Article in Swandys ( Mar. Weekly of 
Poona, I4tb Nov. 1959 >. 
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tba poet appear to reBect tbis latter trnditlap^ there fflra, 

veTV probably bolon^od to a period before thia sehoal or potion 
beeamo obsobtOj—wldoh may fairly bo placed itoiDOwbore about 
the first contary B. C, 

KALIDASA AND VIKRAAIADITYA 

Tbo long unbroken tradition, iffhioh aBOOciatea KkUdftaa with 
a king Vikramaditya, certainly deeervea credenca. Kftlidifia, 
VrkramkdiLyaanfl Ujjajicd reprfsaent a aort of trio or eternal trian-' 
gb,which IB deeply rooted in the rooial memory of the Eindufl for 
centuries long. The problem, however, ie like fui equation bavlDg 
all its quantitieB ti nlm own. For although Ujjajini is known, its 
coimeotion with KSlid&aa or iiis patron Vikramkditja is more 
often prpBunied than proved. The pioture becomes all the moro 
blnrrtd and aonfusod by a good many kiivgSj flitting acroas the 
pagea of History, who styled theinselvea aa Vikramkditya, Other 
Kklidh-HOB are not wanting too. The many rebald, too clever and 
ingeneous storie^i, wovtn fondly arotitid the two porsonngee, 
obvioualy appear to ha invented in oubsoquont times.. 

Itaja ^khara, m tho 10th centuryknew of three Khlidksaa,^ 
Whftiever exploits or incidents therefore nro attributed by tradi” 
lion to Vikram or Kklidh^u, may not neCBSSority belong to any 
one person bearing that name. Tho growth of fondy half—historical, 
half-invented aecijunts about the life and achievements of the 
two ilinstriQUS person a gas, appears to indicate that the original 
Yikraraaditya and KalidaHA must have enjoyed tramendoUB po- 
pulariry during their Lifetime and even thereafter. There is no 
wonder, therefore, that the names of V^ikram and K soon becamo 
symbolic, or oven Bynonymoua for an ideal king and id.ual pool, ^ 
—who were ever to remain in the field thereofttir, roady and fit 
to rocievB from the crodnlonB posterity, the confiiscd honour nr 
tribute for any glorious and remarkable achievements in history, 
which however may rightfully belong to other personages of the 
Borne name, appearing snhBcqucntly on the Bceno- 

The real problem, thBrefore, is like this l Did King Vjkram&- 
ditya of Dj jay ini, if there waa one, patronise the Kaghukar 
KAbtlhsa and if so, when I But fifom tbs dana available fin 
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the prospect of s satisfactory solation of this problem does not 
appear to be very bright or even near*at-hand, unless we luckily 
stumble upon a chance discovery aa that of an old manuscript 
or an mscription, which may shod new light on the issue in 
question. In the meanwhile, we can only study and discuss the 
various theories, and attempt to determine which of them is 
more probable or consistent with the facts already known or 
newly discovered. In the period with which we are concerned, only 
two Vikramas or Vikramidityaa, known so far, present themselves 
before the historian-as the probable patrons of Kfilidftsa. The first 
is king Vikramsditya of Ujjayini in the first century B. C., who 
allegedly founded the era-Vikram Samvat-in 57 B. C., oommemo* 
rating thereby a crushing victory over the Sokas. The second 
figure to come across is that of the famous Gupta Emperor Candra« 
gupta II alias Vikram&dilya ( 380 to 412 A. D. ). The latter is 
fisnoied by some scholars as the Royal patron of KiUid&sa, thus 
assigning him to the 4tb century. It Is true that Candrgupta 
can well be called a Sakari or the extirpator of ^akas, because it 
was he, who finally drove them out from 31alwa. Candragupta 
certainly arrogated to himself the proud titla Vikramdditya, as 
seen from bis coins, which fact however does not fail to suggest 
that there must have been some hero of that name in the past, 
famous for his achievements as a king, and, to bear whose name 
as a title was looked upon by him as a matter of pride. He thus 
appears to be Vikramddit 3 ra the second of history. Besides, the main 
difficulty in his case is, whether he can at all be styled as the king 
of Ujjayini in the proper sense of the term. It is generally assum* 
ed. but has not been proved, that Ujjayini was ever his bead qua* 
rtors^ or even his second capital. There are some other reasons* 
nW> which point against the suggested comtemporaneity of 
Caudragupta II and Kiilid&sa, which need not be mentioned here» 

On the other hand, the historicity of Vikramkdityaof Ujjayini, 
the founder of tho Vikram-Samvat in 57 B. C. is also doubtful It 
is true, that one cannot prove it today to the satisfaction of a 
questioning critic, although its probability cannot be totally ruled 
out*. If we proced on the basis that KAlidksa lived in the first 
centory, aa suggested above, we naturally expect his contempo* 

1 B. C. law-Ujjayini to Ancient India p. 20. 

2 For reasons, see Rty Bali Pandey’s Vikramsditya of Ujiaymi, pp. 69-76- 

3 Vide V. A. Smith. 
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rary, iha King Vtknun&dit 3 ra, to be reigning in Ujjayini in the s&me 
period. Lot ub see whether, and how far, it is possible to trace 
and size up a historical personality such aa Vikramaditya of Ujja> 
yini in the first century B. C. For that* purpose it would bo 
necessary to trace the history of Ujjayini for tho relevant period. 

THE ANCIENT HISTORY OF UJJAYINI 
( First Century B. C. ) 

Curiously enough, the chequered history of this renowned 
ancient city remaius shrouded in mystery for about two centuries 
after tho fall of the Mouryan Empire. We definitely know that 
Ujjayini, as also Yidisha ( which, according to Pali accounts, was 
included at thet time in tho Mouryan Province of Avanti), formed 
part of the great Mouryan Empire; and that, oven during tho reign 
<jf A^ka, Ujjayini continued to be tho Viceregal headquarters, 
where A^ka himself had formerly lived for 11 years aa tho Viceroy 
of Avanti. Nothing definite, however, is known what happened 
thereafter. When tho curtain rises again, wo see Ujjayini under 
the rule of the ^aka Kntrapas ( about 1st century A. D.) which 
was to last, till Candrogupta IT finally defeated and drove them 
nut from Malwa. Whether or not Avanti formed part and parcel 
of the Magadha hlmpire under the Sungos, is problematical. It is 
doubtful if Ujjayini and even Vidisha were included in tho do¬ 
minions of the Kknvos, who had now usurped tho suzereignty of 
the weak and decajring ^ungas. What happened to Ujiayini in 
the intervening period f No reliable evidence is forthcoming and 
the gap remains. One has to fill the gap only tentatively by 
reconstructing the past, as best as could be done, from what mea¬ 
gre data we possess about tho period. While attempting the job, 
we have to suggest the following events, as having taken place in 
the political history of Ujjayini during the period in question : 

1. The Andhras (SHtwhhana Kings) conquered Ujja 3 rini from 
Pn^amitra himself or the later ^ungas, as also they did Vidisha a 
little later on, probably in 72 B. C., immediately after tho Kanvas 
captured the throne of Magadha from Devabhumi the last King 
of dongas. 

2. A local dynasty named Gardabhins (or Garhabhilas) 
sprang up. Gardabhil, its first founder, was either an ambitious 
independent Chieftain who seized Ujjayini— talcing advantage of 
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the loesening hold of the Sfttawhh&nAa, ruling from the far-removed 
Pratisthhna, or perhaps he was a feudatory of the Sfttvr&hana- 
conquerors. Gardabhil ruled from 74 to 61 B. C. 

3. The Saka Kings of the North-west ousted Gardabhil and 
dethroned him after invading Ujjayini in 01 B. C., at the instance 
of Khlaka, a Jain monk who brought the foretgnots in, in order 
to wreak vengeance on Gardabhil for having insulted his sister. 

4. Vikrama or VikraiDaditya, the brave son of Gardabhil de- 
feated the Sakas and reconquered Ujjayini from them, in 67 B. C. 
This brilliant and perhaps the first victory over the Sika 
foreigners was destined to remain rooted in the memory of the 
people for long. 

6. Some time after, a Sfttaw&han King inflicted a crushing 
defeat on Vikramdditya. 

6. The ^ ika Ktetrapas agoun established themselves as rulers 
of Ujjayini and the whole western territory ( First century A. D ), 
until they were finally defeated and ariven out by Candra gupta II. 

It is common knowledge that atleast some Puranio accounts, 
formerly rejected or oonaiderod of dubious value, have now become 
acceptable, as they got corroboration from numismatic, palleognu 
phio and literary evidence. There is no reason to bo dogmatic, 
but we need not brush aside a Puronio version or discredit it 
simply because it does not happen to find any corroboration as 
yet. Better course under the circumstances would be, to accept 
those portions of the Pur&nas i of course tentatively ) which, 
although not corroborated so far by other sources, are yet nob 
opposed to, or inconsistent with any of the eaUbliahed facts or posi¬ 
tions. Thus there seems to be no reason to doubt the historicity 
or atleast the probability of the events and their sequence 
suggested atove. Now the Purkpas would have us believe that the 
^ of the Sungas was followed, on the one hand, by tho rise of 
the Kknvas, and on the other, by that of the Sktawaliaoas 
under Simnk and his brother Krishna. The Purknas farther state 
that the fall of the Kknvas was also in tom followed by tho impe¬ 
rial power of the Sktawkhanas. Much of this account stands sub¬ 
stantially corroborated by reliable independent evidence. It is 
possible to piece together a coherent story out of the scattered 
material, if we judiciously set right the obviously muddled 
edited statements in the PurilLnas. We have to suggest here, that 
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^hen the PnrSnoa refer to the riee or fell of the Aiwlhriifl ( 
tawitum mlers ), they do bo ( ea we interpret it) With raferenco 
to bappaolnga in Northern India- It apfpeara from tnsoriptiona at 
Nanagliat, Hathigumpha and Nosik that Pmyamitra, Kharvol and 
^takarni i the third Satawahon king from Simnk ) were more or 
lass contomporfkriea of each otJmri, Moreover, ^tydcarni ia aotnaDy 
meutionod in the Hathigumpba inHcription as Kharavola’a iivai«. 

Political conditions in First Century B. 0 
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Thna, early in the first century B, C., we find pjjftyini amTounded 
by thiw powore—Tavoaaft in the north, the Sungae (Vidl^) cm 
the eoat and Andhrasof Pratislhanji in the south- The Andhras m 


1 Sw Rapine, pp. 47S^2- 

2 Ibid. 
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tliiw region vrere Bcparated only by tbe rivera Tapi and Karmada 
from tho kingdomB of Uijijini and Vidii^, wbtch lay along the 
great fa igb-road fro in the western oouit to Fataliputm. The incur- 
fiion of the rapidly Erowing power of Iho Andhroa fratn their 
weetem etronghold PratLstbliiia, first in tbo direotion of Ujjayitii 
and then Vidis&, appears almost to be eatablwhed by the eYidenco 
of coins ^ and inBcriptioiiB*, Such an event is by nn means impro¬ 
bable. It LB not tmnotural that a growing power like Andhraa 
ohould BPpiro to croas the Narmada, and make a dash in the north 
to bid for sqpremacy and to build up their power on the ruiofl of 
the Moniyan cmp ire. According to Rapson^ it ia this oonquost of 
Ujjoyini which explains the performance of the harw^saorificc by 
^takarpi {of the Nanagbat insctiption ) and the same foie entitled 
the Andhros to a place amongst the imperial dynasties mentioned 
la the PnrSiiias. There saoms Uttlc doubt thareforc, that by about 
the middle of the first century B*iC. the Andhras hold sway over 
the region compriaing Wefitom and Kastem Malwa. That also 
may explain and substantiate another tradition, prosorved by the 
Pui^aa viz. that when Snnga rule ended, one Sisunandl began to 
reign in Vidi^.-the maternal iracle nf Sietik (Simnka ) who was 
evidently no other than tbo first SatawShana niter®, Sisunandi 
probably must have bwn appointed as the governor of Vidtfi& by 
the S&taw&hana conqaeroros. 

Now, Pnr^as speak of seven Gardabhilos, as forming a local 
dynasty, with 87 yeara aUotied for their reign, but do not oonnect 
them with UJjayini, They rather mention these Mugs among the 
succeasors of tbo Andhras. But again, we may interpret this state¬ 
ment (whiob otherwise bocomes baffling and inoxpUcable) on 
the same lines indicated before, The Puranie 'statement in this 
oase also must be understood to refer only to Avents in the north- 

1 ** Nimiismatic cotlmouy, if ii hai been d^tly micrpieied, thews that 
at this period, ihe Aedhros bed traversed the Inierveoing iciriiorics and coo- 
auered theidogdoni of Ujjayini. Their earlictt known ooies bear the aame 
of fCing Sam, ,They arc of Maliva fabric ” kapaoa pp 473—9. 

2 An inscriptioa (Tfo. I on ooc of the Hhilsa tope* records a devo¬ 
tion Tn.iifia io Tciffn of a king Shatnicaiiti who cannot be idantified mote 
precisely, but who must ccriainPy have been oa Aodhm.,There ii now ft 
BcncraJ conscosas among ordhuclofists that jl probably bdengs to about 
the middle of first century B. C, — Ibid. pp. 400-1- 

d Rayebaudhari, p." 3^30. 
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«m Indlii, Gardiibhila were tho anoceBsors of the Andhras in the 
north, L to a&y they replaced the Aadhroa in the region of 
Malwa, or Ujj&ytnJ;. That moaiui, the riiM of the G^rdabhil dyiKis- 
tj took place after the waning or end of the Andhra power in 
hiolwa, i. Q, Dorthem India^ which alone waa considered to he 
the Aryflvarta or BlihratTji.m- This oonetmction^ which we pro- 
pofia, gains in pkueibilitjj as we do not And any trace of a 
dynasty of this name in history after tho total disappearaDoe of 
the Andhros from the political scene in the 3rd centary* Wo shall 
preeently see how the the GartUbhias of tho Pnrhnos can reasona^ 
bly be oonneted with Uijayini. 

There is a very strong Jain traditioo, preserved in their works 
which avere that the Gardabhilla dynasty, foonded by the most 
celebrated of its kings, ruled UjjayinL Gardabhilla may have 
been an adventure, indepKindent chieftaia or a feudatory^ left be¬ 
hind by tho S&Uvwhhana conqueror of Ujjajinj. In the latter 
case, it may perhaps explain partially tho acoount, that Vikratna- 
dilya came from I’tatiSthana, Gardhabhilla reigned from 71 to §l 
B. C.* Ue oSered violenEJe tc Soroswati, the sister of K&lshAch&rya 
(a Jain monk ) who in revenge uprooted Gardabhilla and esta- 
bliohed the ^oka Kings at Ujjayini. GardabhlJla^s acn VikramA 
ditya destroyed the Sokns^ and mangtirnted the ara.‘ Some time 
after, it appeara, that a war broke out between Vikram^ltya and 
the Sfttvghhnas in which the former sadorod a defeat. The Jam 
Vmdha-tirtha-kalpn credits a powerful SQtvfthana Prince of 
Pratisthkna in hlabaroahtra with the inaiigitratiDn of on era (the 
Vikroina era by impUcaticn) m commenioration of his victory in a 
battle with the MMava ruler Vifcrainadjtya of Gjjaymt or Avanti, 
who was forced to retreat at lust to hla own territory. That is 
possibly tho reason why in some works Sktavahana (or 3ati- 
vkhana ) is called a son ( political suesjossor ? ) of Vikrajiiaditya. 

1 Vidc#uf3Tt quoted ia P, C* Nuher'a Epitocnc of JolaLsm 

Appendix A-pp. u-iii 

2 Ope [cmp^cd lo trace an echo of this inddcDt in the foUowuig 
lines of K, desenbing Rriocc Raghu : 

BTliftmNdtdl 

l| [Bagba. 6.71) 

Did K hertio hirit at the brilliant fclc of his patron Vlkramadltya 7 

3 Dr. Sandji Lot De^^s Geographical Dicticaaiy. Ibis acecunt U fcLuid 
in various Join works and Pattcvulics. 
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It WA8 HrftoT theao events that ^aka Kratrapas of the Waab 
came and ruled in UjjayiiiJi till Cwulrngupta 11 finally expelled 
them from thin part of tba ooimtry. It may be reattlled tliftt 
Gontamiputra ^takarpi was oJeo known and praiBed as Vara- 
Varnpa-VikraiTiB and Carn-yikrotnii^ whJoh fact boa oven lad florae 
flcholare to regard him lu the *orlgLaal Vikram^tya *. Ib is 
poe^hle, that in eonrsfi of time the eaillor ^iitakarrJ ( of the 
Nanaghat ieflcripticn ) tvjia confounded with this ' VikraTna * 
^takarn!—who in tnm may have been takon for the Vikrftni&» 
ditya of Ujjayim. 

Bapflon’d analyala of the KalnkaEhfirya epiBdide ffom the viow-^ 
pplnt of ita hifltOTlc worth ia worth quoting here:—' 

** This legend Ib perhaps not totally devoid of all historLonl 
interest, For it reDords how the Jain saint Kalaka, having been 
insulted by king Gardabhilla of Uj jain, who according to various 
traditiomi^ waa tho father of the ikmoua Vikranuiditya, wont 
JD his deBire for revnngo to the land of the Cokas, whose king was 
styled ' king of kings '' ( Sabanusahi }. This titloj, in its Greek and 
Indian forma^ was certainly borne by the Caka kings of tho 
Punjab, Mauca and hia snooossora, who belong to this period; and 
aa it actually appear a in the form ehaonano ahao on the coins 
of their BueceasorB^ tho Kushana monarcha, w'e are perhaps 
Jnatified in concluding that the legend is to Home extent hiato* 
rical in cbarnctor^ However this nray he, tho story goes on to 
tell UB that Kaluka porsuaded a number of Coka Hiitraps to inva- 
do UJjain and overthrow the dynasty of Gardabhilla; but that, 
Some years aftenvards, his aan, the glnrions Vikraraoditya^ lepcli¬ 
ed the mvaders and ro-oatabllahed the throne of hia ancestors. 
What tho historical fouDdation of this legend may bo, is wholly 
uncertain. Perbapii' it contains fuint recollectieoa of the Seylhian 
dominioa in Weatem India during the first oentury B, C. fn any 
caeo, it acema ondnobtedly to give furlhor proof of tho eonniuden 
of the Jain with Ujjein, a fact indicated alflo by their use of Gio 
Vikrama era, which was establiahed in the oonntry of Molweti of 
which Ujjain was tho capital. —Rapson, pp. 140-50. 

The some authority elsewbero rightly conoludea about Kbla- 
k&cQ.Tya incident ilius : 

** Tho story can neithor be proved nor disproved; but it may 
be said in its ihvoar that its historical setting Ifl not inoonsiatont 
M...1S 
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with what we know of the political ciroamstanoos of Ujjayini at 
this period”*. 

Thus the historical pioturo of Ujjayini in the first century 
IS, as yet, by no means distinct or wholly visible. But from all 
aoeounts, the conclusion seems to be irresistible that there was 
a king Vikramftditya in that period, who fought the ^akas and ex¬ 
pelled them for the first time. His name and exploits probably 
provided the original nucleus for the confused Vikrama saga- 
developed subsequently around that name, as ho ever remained 
in tlie field to receive and retain the glory and honours which 
perhaps Intimately belonged to difibrent Vikramhdityos that 
preceded or came after him. 

CONCLUSIOX 

If, therefore, wo believe the tradition about Vikramfidltya of 
Ujjoyini being the patron or contemporary of Kftlid&sa, and if wo 
accept that K lived and produced his Mo and particularly his M&la- 
vikkgnimitra, in times immediately after the end of tho Sunga 
period as shown above, then we have no other alternative but to 
presume the reign of a king Vikramkditya round about that intri* 
guing year, viz. 67 B. C. As is well-known, tho undying tradi¬ 
tion about an illustrious king Vikrom&iitya of Ujjayini in the 
first century B. 0.—a brave, daring, benevolent and generous 
Prince as also the founder of tho Vikram Samvit—is supported by 
detailed Jain records, which appear to be genuine historical docu¬ 
ments. Wc have already seen, that there is nothing to discredit 
the Jain story of Khlokki^arya. On tho other hand, it fits in well 
with the historical setting of that period. Nor is there anythin g 
inherently improbable about the first century B. C. —the suggested 
date for the poet. There is hardly any oiroumstance, formerly 
recorded or newly discovered, which could be shown to falsify it. 

Hhhdhsa, in all probability, hailed from ^fahftlcfMwIn , the region 
on the eastern frontiers of DasArpa or mordorn Malwa. Ho was 
definitely associaUKl with the Vindhyan r^ion around Amar- 
kantak, where he must have spent some of hia younger days— 
the most impressionable age in one's life. That explains why 
young KAUdAsa fondly described the familiar scenes from the 
Vindhya hills in his first literary piece ^ttusamhAra. Tliat also 


1 Rapsoo, pp. 4A0-1. 
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explains the fkithfnl oooarato pen-pictores in his MegbadOta of 
the hilln and places in this very region. That is the reason why 
the Ramgodh hiU in Mabhkosa) and the ohsonro Mhla k»tra nearby 
find a place in his poem. Eventually, the young and ambitioas 
poet must have tamed his steps towards Vidiih and Ujjayini, 
which were then the weU*kn3wn centres of culture and learning 
as well as the seats of political power. While in Vidiih, perhapi 
under the rule of the K&pvas or of Sisunandi, he most have learnt 
the many popular and romantic tales about the ^unga princes, 
whose memory was yet fresh in the minds of the people. It was 
most probably in Vidiih, or at least mainly for the people of 
Vidi^ (E. Malwa ), that K&lidhsa produced his first play, based 
on Prince Agnimitra's life, which must have immensely amused 
the contemporary audiences as they knew its historical back* 
ground very well. Ultimately, however, our poet must have gone 
over to Ujjayini, to find there an appreciative friend or patron in 
the brave and generous Prince, Vikram&ditya, with whose name 
his own was to bo linked, ever after to be remembered by future 
generations. 
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P* S, Only roofintly, I quihb across &n importiuit roforenoe In 
F. E. PargItoT’s work, Aiu^nnt Indian EiMorkal Tretdiiwn. The 
Ifiamed author has recorded Iharejn, an old tradifcioa aboat the 
existeDcc of Bhmagiri hill in Chhattisgad aroa. This is tv^hat he 
obBerYOB on pp. 277-8 :— 

^ ^. That . was probably the Cbbattisgadh Distdet, be* 
conse that was called Dakjiipa Kosala, wd in it Ufas a hilt 
called ^omoyiri. His (Kiima*s) long stay there would have 
oonzieoted it with bis home, Kosala. Henco probably arose 
its name (vk« Daksipa Kesala, ) 

It needs hardly be maationed how the tradition supports onr 
identidcation of the Eamgadh hilh which is sitoated in Chbattis- 
gad itflolf. It may be eonslderod along with the other evidenoe 
abont tradition, noted in oh, HI (pp^ 152-185.) -Antbof., 
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TABLES 

1, OfiograpUcat places mentJoaod in Meghoddta. 

2» A odmparalive table noting the location, special feattirea 
and charaoteriirtJca of the Biniagin hill, mentioned in Mb, and 
iihowing how they tally with Ramgadh in l^L P. and how they are 
oonspienonsly absant m Rnmtok near Nagpttr,. 

3* The Birecbion of the dond'e joamoy in Mfighddta, 

4, CitrakOta as described in rarious places in the Rhm^yapa i 
(A brief Bnmrnnry in English,^) 

5, Ciontraet between the Bamayona-OitrakOfe and the pre- 
Bont so‘Called Kamtanath-Citraku^ in Bitadelkhsnd, 

6, Comparative table of Bhina^s Vanav&sa ronto and the 
important places thereon, from Prayag to Panchavsti or lana- 
sth&na, as describod in four places* twins in Rfiraftyapa* and twice 
in K*a Raghnvomia ( from Ayodhjra to Lanka and bank), It may 
be noted that the namoB of various places as also their order* are 
almost the same. 

7, Coihparntive table* showing how the location and dsacrip- 
tion of the Citrokota-cavo, Hathiphor tannol and the Bksa-vil of 
H&mdyapa, tally with each other, 

8, Comparative table* showing similarity in the dascriptions 
of BAmagiri, Citrakd^ and Ramgadh, 

9, I Table noting and equating the aimilBr or parallel situa¬ 
tions and incidents in the BaraSyapn and Meghaddtn, is given on 
p, 192* oh. VX 3 




TABLE NO. t. Geographical places racntiondd in Megh&dfltSi 


Verse No. 

Name of Place 

1, 

JRAznagirl — 

16. 

U&U — 


17. Amrakuta — 

19. Vlndb^apftila — 


23. 

B&sarna 

— 

24. 

Vidisa 


24. 

Vetravati 

— 

26. 

Nloaihgiri 

— 

26. 

VananadJ 



27. Ujjayini 

28, NirvindhyH 


29. 

Sindh Ti 

30. 

Avanl^ — 

31. 

Biprh — 

33. 

Gandhavatl — 

40. 

Gambhirft 

42. 

Devagiri — 


Present LocatioD 

Ramgadh hiU in Madhya 
Pradoah. 

Region (Mslda) to the south 
of Bamgadh and to the north 
of Ratanpur, 

A peak in Amarkantak rajoge. 
Vindhyan hill in Amarkantak 
rnnge over which the river 
Narmada doBcenda down to the 
plainE below. 

Malwa { Eaatoni Fart). 

Bliilaa. 

Modern Retwa river. 

A hill near ( va^ probably the 
west of) Bhdfla. 

A small river, which is reached 
after orossiiig the Betwa. Pro¬ 
bably the one which is now 
called Pfirvati. 

Ujjayini. 

It may be a small irlbutaiy of 
Chambal between tbo rivent 
Betwa and the Kill] Sindh, 
probably the river called 
Newirj, (or acoordingto others 
tbe river called Parwan)> which 
flows in to tbo Kflii Sindh. 
Idand^^l with Kftlj or EAla 
Sindh which flows into tbe 
Chambal. 

Weatem Malwa. 

Modem Esipra, 

A small river to the west of 
Uj jayini ( sopposed to ho a tri- 
botaiy of Kriprfl), 

A small river in MaJwa. 

Modem Devgadh in M. P, 
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45, 

Carma^yati 

47. 

Ha^pur 

48, 

Brabm&vorto 


48. Kartik»tr& 


49» Saraswati 


50, Kankhftl — 

50. Gangfi Nadi — 

52. Himalayas — 

65. Sbree CMananyasn — 


67* CraTiflca-ran<3ra 


68, Kailtea 

52 , Mdmsa lake 

63. Alaka 


Chambal river, 

Maadoeor. 

The region roimd about Delbij 
including Sonepat, Amin, 
Karnal and Panipat. (Lying 
between the rivers Saraswati 
and Hrtodrad* according to 
Hanti u, 17. 

ContinuouH to Brohtn&rarta, a 
little to the aoutb-eaat of 
Thanoabwar. Still a place of 
pilgrimage, cBpocially at the 
time of eebpso. 

One of the sacred rivers of 
India which flowa a little to the 
north-west of Kornksetra, imd 
runs into the desert of Mnrwar 
where it ia lost in the sands, 
iTow the village of the same 
name near Hardwor on the 
west bank of the Ganges. 

The Ganges* 

The Himalayfis. 

A sacred apot in the Himalayaa 
so called from its having a foot* 
print of God ^iva. Wilaon 
identifies it with Haraka Payari 
(the steps of Siva near 
Hard war,} 

A gap or l^aas in the Craadca 
mountain ( Kimolttya ) nsed 
Samingoes aa a pasBOge to 
Mkuaea lake, 

Mt. Kadafia* 

The Mfinosa lake* 

! (Mythical abode of the 

WWym supposed to be sitnated 
on the slopes of Mt. Kaithea.) 


TABLE NO. Z 


CFFARACTERTSTIO FEATURES‘ COMPARED 



ramaguu 

RAMUADU 

RAMTEK. 

1. 

Doscrip- 

tlOQ. 

Lofty, impatlng, trjweringp&aJc, 
River, rivulet; or spring. Wet 
mineral painta. 

Lofty, impoBing, towering peak, 
River, rivnlet or spring, wot 
miDornl paints. 

Short (about 5U0 ft,), flatr- 
toppodj DO peak; no river, rivulet 
or siiring; wet mineral paints 
not found. 

2, 

Situated on the VnnavUta 
route, L o. in D forest. 

Treaded over by lUUua and 
ronderod holy by the purifiotory 
batha of S;tlL. Hero RAcna and 
Bith lived in tb&ir baniahment. 

Situated oi\ the Vanavflaa 
mute i, 0 , in D foraat, According 
to tradition. It is treaded over 
by R&ma and rendered holy fay 
the piirlfiotory betha of Sha, and 
here Rama and Sita lived in their 
banJabnicnt. 

Situatoti in Vidarbha (i, e. not 
In D forost, hemse not on the 
Vnnavaia ronto of Rama ), No 
association with the rendered 
Rama and SitH, during their eidle; 
Could Dot be hold saored due to 
hatliB of the latter. 

3. 

Adjoining 

plinsB. 

Situated to the nortt of Mala 
(Maida in Ratanpnr), and to the 
east of AmrakOtajsiAniarkiLntak] 
and the river RevA (=JraTinada), 

Situated to the north of J^laidll 
in Ratanpnr, and to the east of 
Amorkontak, and river Narmada. 

Situated to the *ojtlh of A’kan^ 
tak (or even Ainarvada of Mira* 
ehi ) and Xarmada. 

































m 



rAmagibi 

RAMGADH 

HAMTEK 

4 . 

Diraetion 

i’rococdjng south from hero* 
one Qomes ncross Mdlat and than 
after ‘ n Little weal * If one turns 
round, buck to the north, one 
rcaohoB AmrakiJta and then the 
river lieviX, suattcred on the 
VindliynpAdu hiU 1 like puioted 
Btrcaka^ oti tho olepbADt'ft bcHly.) 

Proceodlng south fn^in herr^ 
one ootnes ncroBBMaldtb; and then 
after a little west if ono turns 
round bank to the north, one 
reuchos Amarkantnk end then 
tho rivor Niiriuada, soatlorod on 
the Vindhyu [ pftda ) hill ( like 
printed stpetitB on the elephont’a 
body )* 

Proceeding snuth from Ramtek 
one cioines acroae Nagpur itaolf; 
lind then after a little ^eat, if 
one turns rounds back again to 
tho north, thore is no hill ( much 
loss A'kjLntak ) on tho way right 
up to tho JSatpura range 1 Then 
again Narmada near Hoahanga- 
bad oonnot be aoattorod. 

5. 

MonaDoa 

wiiida 

Monaoon olouds go from horn 
to A'knnlak end then townnlH 
west through MoJwa to Vidi^, 
j Ujinyinj nod bo on to the north* 

Monsoon clnudB go from Item 
to A’kaiitak and then towards 
woBt through lHalwu to Vidi^, 
U] Jay ini and so on to tho north* 

tlonsoon elquds do not travel 
from aonth to north across the 
Vindhya range* 

1 


I. Wc have (elected and cnlist«ii only the oatstaudlDB features or distmyubhmg and unmblnVablc characterisliia, Wfi 
hove pufpoKly left out auch features aa Kut^a flowers or thick forcat etc., aa they are fairly commoOr comparativdy Irwignifl- 
caut and hcnco hardly decisive. 






















TABLE HO. 3 

THE DIRECTION OF THE CLOUD^S JOURNEY 
IN HEGHADOTA 


Fram R^magiri towiurda Mfiln 
Traveraing tbo Mflla land 
Aldla to AmrakQ^ hiU 
to Vldija 

Vidisa to Ujjajdni 
Ujjayini to BramLi%'arta 


Sooth. 

A little weistword^ 

North. 

Waat, 

Further weal 
North. 


Bramhavarta to the foot of the 

Hlmalayaa Baet. 

Ridge of the Himalayas to Kail^sa North again ( aa also up¬ 
ward^ T, 63 ). 


TABLE HO. 4 

UAIS CHARACTERISTICS OF CITBAKUTA 
IN EAmAYAT^A 
{Brief mimmory in Engliah^) 

1. Place of BoUtnde. 

2. Lovely, pleaHant. 

3. Lofty — impoamg ’— holy> 

4. Towering peak*. 

5. Thiok forest, sbundanoe of big tree*. 

0. Abounding ra wild aniinaK 

7, Herds of peo^ Docks, elephants and deers. 

8. AH florta of birds. 

p. Site of hermitages of sages, and sacred places. 

10. River, spring, water'fall, etc. 

11. Cave. 

12. Place of Yak^ and KinnoTBa. 

13. Two rivers — Mandakir u and BfilinJ. 

14. Tapering peak as if ohooting irom the earth. 

16. Variety of oreepera, variegated flowers and ftnita. 

1 For a rulTo' anri dctaitsd table Doting the odfina] Sacakrit passages 
from Rsmayeoa, the reader is referred to the Mniattij work by tfae Author 
t pp. 10S“9>. 







TABLE NO. 5 


THE CITRAKUTA IN I THE PRESENT CrTRAKUTA 
K AM A YAISIA tKamtaimth hill in Btindelkhwuil 


1. Vetry lofty, bnving towering 
wonderful I penkfl, charm¬ 
ing io look at, etc. 

2. River, apring^ cave, table- 
land on top, epting rising 
or flowing throngb ihfl 
tunnel. 

Ayo. 64.42. ! 

3. Situated at a dietanoe of 
20 mdea from Prayag. 

4. Duo to aovoral atrearoa, 
looking like an elephant. 

(With ichor flowing) 

6, Dense forest. 


fl, A charming cave on the 
nortbam elopo. 

7. Aboimda in wild elopbante. 

g, Mfln dakint river to the 
north. 

8. Herds of deer inolnding 

Cltt&ng ie. a spot¬ 

ted variety. 

10. Dh&tnr^ (nuneral paints) 


1. Very low (about 500 ft.) 
no peak, Eat*topped, look¬ 
ing very ordinary. 

2. No spring river, cave or 
table-land etc. 


3. Situated 65 miles firom 
Prayag. 

4. No streams- 

6. No forest, not even big bfies*, 
only grass grows all over. 
(Beglar ] 

6. No oave. 

7. No elephants ( no possibi’- 
Uty as there is no forest.) 

8. Payo^ river to the east. 

9. Deer not fonnd here. 

10. Minenil paints not fbond. 

















TABLE MO. 6 ; Vanavasa Route. Prayag to Panchavati 


Tuddha kania 

AyodMya banda 

Raghu, XIIJ. 

Bag%u. XIL 

Prayag 

Prayag 

Prajrag 

Prayag 



Ganges + 

DandakAranya 



Yamuna 

Cttrakuta<Vana 



Hermitage of 
Atri^ 


Citrakfita 

Citrakuta 

Citrkadto 

Citrakfi^ 


(MandAkini r.) 

( MandAkini r.) 


Hermitage of 

Hermitage of 


Hermitage of 

Atri 

Atri 


Atri 


Entry in D forest 



Hid-forest 



^arabhanga 

Sarabhanga 

Sarabhanga 

Hermitagoa of 

Sntikspa 

Sutikina 

many hospitable 


M&ndkami 

^atakami* 

sages (XII. 25) 


Panc&psaras 

PancApearas 


Hermitage of 

H. of Agastya 

H. of Agastya 

H of Agastya 

Agastya. 

Panchavati 

Panchavati 

Panchavati 

Panchavati 

( Godavari r.) 

( Godavari r.) 

( Godavari r.) 




PampA 1 * 
MAlyavAn J 


Jonasth&na 

JanasthAna 

JonasthAna 

Janas tbAna 

Not* :—In all 

the four places 

above, there is no mention of 


! 


Vindhja or Narmada. The absence of Vindhja can pro* 
bably be explained because Citrakdta in Vindhya range is 
mentioned. But the omission of Narmada indicates that 
RAroa's route lay through the Eastern Vindhyas, east of N* 

1 Route in Raghu. XIII is by air. Renee, hermitage of Atri, although 
mentiooed after O. may not be necessarily to the north of that hill. It msy 
be that the Q was mentined first because its tali peak was visible from a 
dotanoc, and could catch the eye first. 

2 In some manuscripts of Raghu. Msodakarni is used for ^atakorel. 

3 These places are actually not on the way. but they appear to be 
visibk from the aerial car, for same reason indicated in f. n. No. 1 above* 






TABLE HO. 7. 



DKSCRIPTION 

LOCATION 

SHAPE 

1 

^aa~y{t in RamBjapa 

Hollow, lengthy, watared, 
trees, birds tvnd everything 
* golden 

r Kastem Vindhyas, 
In PJ^sa. 

D forest. 

Marvellous^ amaaing. 

2- 

^ A-CitmbftttKjflve of 
Buddhists 

B- Citrakilta-onvo of 
Bdm&yn^ 

0- CitrakQta nf 
„ Khlidkw 

1 A pleasant aptit, having 
a golden oavo and a natural 
lake 

Probably hollow. 

Probably hollow, big, 
watered, roaring sonnd. 

Him (day as ( s favourite 
substitute of tho BuddJiiata 
for D forest.) 

South of Prayag. 

. f Eastern Viudhyua 
^ i P forest. 

1 Eastern Vintlhyas. 

^ 1 D forest. 

Opened mouth of a wild 
buU.i 

3 

The f^Intbiphur ttumoi 
on RnmgELdh. 

Hollow, big, watered, 
roaring sound. 

In the present Cbhattlsgnd 
i. e. to say —* 

f E&stern Vindhyas. 
In Ancient ^sa 

Anojont D forest. 

Open mouth of a gigantio 
dra,gon.>i 

4 

The spot ( oftvo or 
tunnel) on Ramngifi 

Beauty-spot full of water. 

Ramgadh bill in tho pro- 
sent Gklin-ttisgod, L e. loco^ 
ttou as above. 

— — — 


1 f Rq ■ .^: I1 Rugbu J3‘47. 

? « The tunnel was so wide nod dirfc that it m\gUi be lilterwd lo ihc aptn ^uth of a ^frapon ready to devour its 

prey. There, right away in a coroor, the water from a spring,was Mnatanily dnpping m a slotws. The 
the spring resounded between the caves and bill aides ond ptwitced a loud roaring sound- HaJuarn M. KevicWj ph 3 d4> 



















































TABLE NO. B. 



rAiiagihi 

crrRAKUTA 

RAMGADH 

1. 

Doflcrip- 

"tlOQ 

Lofty, impoaing, ttiU potik, viri' 
bio from all aidea^ dmrmine, 
eaared, Uivcr,i ftpriogi or watarfikll 
Ota. Birda of all description 
Thick forest; btg shady trees, 
riaoo of solitude. 

Loftyt i nipQBin g, tall peak, vial - 1 
bio fhun all sidee* charming, 
SRcred, River, spring, or waterfall 
oto. Birds of all dascpiptioa 
Thick forest: big shady irooa, 
Bboe of soUtude. 

Lofty, impo^g, tall peak, rini- 
bio fivm all aides, charming, 
Bacrecl. Rivor* epring, or waterfall 
eto. Birda of all description 
Thick foreet : big eihady trees. 
Place of aolitude. 

liOOE^ttuU 

To tlio oust of of A'tflutftk and 

la iho Kastero Vindhya 
( ) 

i. 0 , to the west of Mahondra 
mountain. 

In D foToflt. 

on Vauavaaa ronto of R&nia. 

To tho east of A’kantak and 
Narmada. 

In the blastom Viadhya 
( = ^sa) 

i, 0 , to the west of Mahemlrn 
movmtaln. 

In D forcat. 

j on. Vanavliaa route of Rama. 

To the OEkSt of A'kantak and 
Narmada. 

1 In the Eaatom Vindhya 
( = ^k?a) 

i. 0 , to tbe 'west of Maliendra 
mountain. 

In D forest, 

on Yanav&sa route of Rbma. 


































bAmagiei 


3. 

Special 

foaturcB 


oitrakOta 


RAflifl*a stay horo in exiie. 

Baths ofSitcL, 

Foot-printa of BUma, 

Bacrod pla{», 

IloTuiitagAfi of aagea, penance 
ground. 


RAMQADH 


Riuna's stay hero in exiloi 

Batha of SjtA* 

Foat-priota of Hdma, 

Sacred place. 

Hemutagoe of sagea, penance 
ground. 


4. 

Dlatinguj- 

ahin g 

eh&raote- 

mtlca. 


AnoEenti TradiiLona atiU current 
about stay bare, in exile. 

Baths of S!la 
F i3Dt-printa of BAma. 

Sacred place. 

Hermitagea of sagas, peoanoe 
ground. 


Ca70 

Wot miueral paints 
or dhaturagas, r, 102 * 


Cave' 

Wet nuneral paints* 
0T 'dinLtnrogaa, 


Cave 

Wet minoral painta 
(■ Tilak-mati') 
or dhaturagaa, 


worth, ''a ta ‘Lii f l““ “> o™ and htrtorio 

Z Wrt nlsn. « ihis ch. lolligs amjuingly wJth tbg Ramiaail hill in M, P. 

00 foichcad '' ** ^ Rannyaija, and Riimau deacribed aa bavinij applied red * 

I Sundara* AQ S, 

It ^ ^ I Aye. vorac IS in th* Ch. nwi after 9J. 

place goC ihenimjet^UM itcall^ ‘ dlak^amti' oo iho Ramgadii biO, Ii ii bdie^td that ihe 

Torchead of SiU. ^ 'PStalh token at anacni CL > that llwna is Buppoaod to hcivt applied the ifWo* on the 
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